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The Growth of the Trade 


HE history of flour milling and bread mak- 
ing takes one on an amazing journey into 
the past; but it is a journey that can be 
taken solely upon the hobbyhorse of books. 

Hobby though it be, it can be ridden to the pyramids 
ot Egypt when they were young, to Babylon and the 
cities of Troy unearthed, one beneath another, by the 
patient Schliemann, into every circle of society of the 
Roman empire, and into an extraordinary collection of 
out-of-the-way corners of the Middle Ages. There is 
really no end to the list of stop-overs that can be 
made on such a journey, for nearly all the roads of 
history run parallel with the great story of man’s 
bread, 

All this is but another way of saying that among 
all the activities of the human race there is none more 
interesting than that ancient and perpetual one of 
the great bread cycle—the growing of the wheat, the 
grinding of the flour and the baking of the wheaten 
loaf. This is an idea that has been made familiar 
to us through the prose and poetry of every genera- 
tion. But there is one aspect of this lore that is little 
appreciated. The story of bread has an important 
research value to the industries based upon its pro- 
duction, It is a subject about which a vast literature 
has been created—a literature that becomes increasing- 
ly significant, though it is still so dispersed as to be 
available for use in only a fragmentary manner. It 
is little to be wondered at, therefore, that great libra- 
ries bringing together for profit and pleasure this lit- 
erature of bread have had their proper development 
in the course of the modern tendency of all funda- 
mental industries of the world to examine their written 
history. 

The growth of trade libraries in recent years has 
been remarkable. It has kept pace, approximately, 
with the growth of trade associations, and the chief 
modern trade libraries are those that have been created 
for the purpose of facilitating industrial research in 
the most active associations. A direc- 
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Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested; that is, some books are to 
be read only in parts; others to be read, 
but not curiously; and some few to be 
read wholly, and with diligence and at- 
tention.—From Bacon’s Essays. 





and many other cities are engaged in the work of 
becoming a valuable connecting link between the busi- 
ness man and scientific and technical knowledge. 

The Crerar library was established in 1891, and 
now has approximately 520,000 volumes on its stacks, 
in addition to 16,500 maps and plates, 300,000 pam- 
phlets and 4,131 current periodicals. “When regard 
is paid to the limitations of its field,” says a recent 
report of the librarian, “it will be seen that it is really 
the scientific and technical part of a reference library 
of about 1,250,000 volumes, while a general public 
library, with all its duplication for its branches and 
similar services, might easily contain 2,500,000 volumes 
without offering for research as many titles as the 
Jchn Crerar Library.” 


Some Notable Technical Libraries 

N OTABLE technical libraries in this country are 

those of the Du Pont Powder Co., the United 
States Steel Corporation, the National City Bank, and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Another out- 
standing one is that of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. This highly organized manufacturing group 
maintains an extensive research laboratory where much 
material is brought to light relative to the use of 
cement and concrete. The reports are voluminous, and 
come in the form of bibliographies, which as a whole 
are not for general public use. However, such matter 
as can be released is brought to the attention of out- 
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side technical people by including rewritten parts of 
the laboratory bibliographies in special bulletins. The 
laboratory also releases other nonconfidential bulletins, 
which are sent to a large list of engineers and archi- 
tects. Magazines are routed through the association 
offices constantly, and frequent bulletins are issued 
describing new books and pamphlets received. In the 
magazines, such articles as are likely to be of special 
benefit to the employees are marked by page number 
on the stickers and attached to the cover. 


The Medical Association Library 


4h iagreme library of the American Medical Association 
contains textbooks on all the various branches of 
medicine and surgery, for the use of the association 
staff. In addition, the world’s leading medical peri- 
odicals are received, running to more than 600 peri- 
odicals each month. They are listed and abstracted 
for the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
and are circulated through the editorial laboratory, 
medicolegal and news departments, after which they 
are filed in the library. This library is of great service 
to the medical profession in supplying reference lists 
and brief bibliographies on specific subjects, as well 
as exact references to definite articles that the physi- 
cian may be unable to locate otherwise. In one corner 
of the library, with its steel stacks of reference books 
and its long files of periodicals, is a series of cases 
containing several hundred volumes of current litera- 
ture, including fiction, travels and essays, which con- 
stitute the lending library of current reading for em- 
ployees of the association. 

The United Typothete of America, an association 
of master printers in the United States and Canada, 
with headquarters in Chicago, maintains a library of 
approximately 1,200 volumes on the printing industry 
and allied industries, government publications on in- 
dustry and commerce, business theory and practice, 
and bound volumes of the printing trade journals. 

Recent and current issues of 60 period- 





tory published by the Special Libraries 


icals in the printing and allied fields and 





Association, 195 Broadway, New York, 
lists 975 special libraries in the United 
States, but it is estimated that more than 
1,100 are now actually in operation, with 
others projected. Individual enterprises, 
as well as trade associations, have taken 
up the hobby, and a very large number 
of business institutions have built up spe- 
cial book collections for the liberal and 
technical education and advancement of 
themselves and their employees. 


Public Library’s Trend 


UPPLEMENTARY to all these col- 

lections, of course, is the public li- 
brary, of which one of the principal 
directions of growth in recent years has 
been along the lines of development of 
Science, technology and economics de- 
partments. The John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, is one of the foremost industrial 
libraries in the United States. Many 
public libraries have established down- 
town business branches, and those in 
New York, Newark, Cleveland, Detroit 
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A NEW INVASION OF THE LIBRARY 


(HE growth of special libraries is the outstanding feature of library history 

in the past I5 years. Special libraries are older than that, of course, but 
their great period of development began with the meeting at Bretton Woods 
in July, 1909, called om the invitation of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York City, and the business branch of the Newark Public Library. At that 
meeting the Special Libraries Association was founded. Previous to that, spe- 
cial libraries had been isolated phenomena and their importance recognized by 
few persons. The association, formed with the purpose of uniting in co-opera- 
tive effort the special libraries scattered throughout the country, at first had 
but 50 members; it has now grown to 800, and the end is not yet. The ex- 
tension of the field is limited only by the growth of modern science, and by 
the growing desire for accurate fact information. 

Flinders Petrie, in his “Revolutions of Civilization,’ says that invasion 
by a new people is the necessary foundation for a new period of civilization. 
The special library, with its real achievements in the immediate past and its 
immense possibilities for the future, is the result of the invasion of the library 
by new people—the business and professional man, the public administrator, 
the manufacturer, the scientist. All these have now pretty well made the 
discovery that the experience of the past—the past of five hours or five thousand 
years ago—may be set to work just as effectively as any other part of its ac- 
cumulated capital. Our heritage of knowledge, and its daily increment in the 
form of books, pamphlets, periodicals and newspapers, is no whit less valu- 
able than our material heritage. The man of affairs has come to see that ex- 
perience crystallized in print is a tool; that, other things being equal, success 
is on the side of him who brings the best-organized battalions of information 
to bear upon his problems.—John Cotton Dana, Librarian, Newark Public 
Library, in “Special Libraries Directory,” 1925. 





in the field of business in general are 
filed. In addition, there is a manuscript 
file of technical, industrial and general 
information for ready reference. Infor- 
mation once secured in answer to an in- 
quiry is filed in memorandum form, 
classified, and indexed, so as to be in- 
stantly available if a similar request is 
made again. Thus a body of informa- 
tion is gradually accumulating on mat- 
ters which actually represent printers’ 
concrete problems. 

The Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of the Northwest, formed to promote the 
interests of fire underwriters in the west- 
ern and northwestern states, maintains in 
Chicago a library of 7,000 volumes, clas- 
sified and indexed, covering every phase 
of the business. Each year thousands 
of insurance men and women make use 
of its resources free of charge. Upon 
request, books are mailed to field men 
throughout the Northwest. 

A great many associations that do 
not maintain libraries carry on extensive 
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research work for the information of their members. 
To mention but a single one, the American Association 
of Ice and Refrigeration correlates the activities of 
the ice and refrigeration industries and represents 
these industries at the International Institute of Re- 
frigeration, composed of delegates from 36 countries. 
A bibliography of American literature relating to re- 
frigeration is published each year. The association 
maintains a bureau of information upon legislation, 
statistics and data relating to the ice and refrigeration 
industry, and keeps in close touch with legislative and 
administrative branches of national, state and local 
governments. 


Book Equipment of Business Houses 

HE association library or research bureau is an 

exceedingly logical development of trade associa- 
tion work; it is more of a surprise to discover that 
trade libraries have also become an established part 
of the equipment of a very large number of individual 
firms. ‘To illustrate the character of these institutions 
it is necessary to mention only a few. 

Recognizing the fact that a literature of agricul- 
ture had been slow in forming, the International Har- 
vester Co. realized the need of a special library to 
combine the mostly temporary and hurried data 
brought together during the past quarter of a century 
very largely in the form of bulletins and folders. The 
agricultural extension department library of this com- 
pany now has 40,000 such bulletins and pamphlets on 
file. ‘There are 1,600 reference books, and the photo 
file contains 12,000 pictures. The weekly and monthly 
issues of 75 magazines are preserved. This material 
is gathered and filed primarily for the use of the 
company’s agricultural lecturers and writers whose 
services are offered to the United States in co-opera- 
tion with movements that improve community condi- 
tions. 

The People’s Gas, Light & Coke Co., Chicago, main- 
tains a library comprising about 3,500 technical vol- 
umes, 500 on recreational topics, and the files of 118 
technical journals. It also has memberships in five 
national library associations. 

The library of the A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, is 
intended to serve as a general source of information 
on all business subjects. This service is extended to 
members of the organization, to subscribers to Shaw 
publications, and to outside concerns such as advertis- 
ing agencies and other business houses which find facts 
useful in planning their operations. There are about 
500 books in the library, and in addition an information 
file made up from current periodicals, government pub- 
lications, special statistical surveys, and business sur- 
veys along general and special lines. 

The library of the Continental and Commercial 
Bank, Chicago, functions not only in providing books, 
periodicals, clippings and financial services for the 
officers and employees, but also creates a distinct serv- 
ice in research and statistical work. 

In the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago the de- 
velopment of library work has been going on for 
several years. The library has always been a part of 
the division of research and statistics, a relationship 
which has proved mutually advantageous in that insti- 
tution. The collection of material now comprises about 
6,000 volumes, a large number of magazine and news- 
paper files, many thousand pamphlets and clippings, 
maps, charts, and numerous manuscript compilations. 
A full catalogue with many analytical entries is main- 
tained for all the shelf material, and in addition an 
extensive card index of magazine and newspaper arti- 
cles, pamphlets, reference questions and miscellaneous 
items of information has been developed and is con- 
stantly growing more valuable. 


Breadstuffs World a Laggard on Books 


LTHOUGH it is difficult to devise a satisfactory 
explanation for it, the breadstuffs industry seems 
to have lagged behind others in library work. As has 
already been indicated, agricultural literature has at- 
tained volume only in comparatively recent years, and 
as yet is largely the result of public initiative and 
enterprise, as manifested in the efforts of the agricul- 
tural colleges and experimental stations. Wheat grow- 
ing is- hardly an organized industry, and has no cen- 
tral officialdom outside the government. 
Within the milling industry, on the other hand, 
there is a high state of organization which might have 
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been counted upon to foster literary research bearing 
upon its history and present problems. There is, how- 
ever, no such compendium of books and data as can 
be found in the cement and many other large indus- 
tries. Milling libraries, in fact, even among mills and 
millers, are exceedingly rare. Some of the milling as- 
sociations, it is true, have plans. M. F. Dillon, sec- 
retary of the Association of Operative Millers, writes 
that “this association aims some day to have a research 
library, and we are now working to that end, but such 
development is naturally slow to fully materialize.” 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association, reports: “We are gradually building 
up a reference library in this association. It is not 
very extensive at present, but we hope to have a com- 
plete one at some time in the future. Last year our 
budget called for $200 or $300 for periodicals and 
books, and we have put in the same amount this year. 
We have on hand at present the standard texts on 
chemistry, pharmacology, toxicology, etc., as well as 
complete files of various trade publications.” The 
Canadian National Millers’ Association maintains a 
small library containing statistics of the industry, 
railway and ocean freight tariffs, customs laws, etc. 
A number of works on flour and flour milling are 
among the 6,000 volumes that make up the technical 
library of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. 


The Baking Industry’s Technical Library 

Slee baking industry shows a more commendable 

development of this kind. The Louis Livingston 
library of baking maintained by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking in Chicago is one of the outstanding 
trade libraries of the world. This library was founded 
by Dr. Max Henius and Dr. Robert Wahl in 1886, 
and for many years was one of the special features of 
the Wahl-Henius Institute of Fermentology. It was 
purchased by Julian and Milton Livingston, and pre- 
sented to the American Institute of Baking as a 
memorial to their father. With other books acquired 
by the institute before and since the Livingston gift, 
the library now comprises nearly 6,000 volumes and 
more than 15,000 clippings and pamphlets. These are 
all classified and indexed, and easy of access to the 
research student. j 

Rosabelle E. Priddat, librarian of the Livingston 
collection, writes of it: “The subject of fermentation 
has commanded the attention of scientists for many 
centuries, and because the process was observed to 
take place under varying conditions and with different 
combinations of materials, it was supposed, in the 
earlier ages, to be brought about by some mysterious 
or occult force. It was only in the nineteenth century 
that scientists, working in different countries, began to 
understand the process, and the study of fermentation 
in brewing, wine and yeast making and the baking 
industries still fascinates the student of today, for its 
problems are far from being solved and new avenues 
of research are constantly being opened. Fermenta- 
tion, which plays such an important réle in the science 
of baking, is based on the physical, chemical and bio- 
logical sciences, and the library contains the repre- 
sentative textbooks and reference works on these sub- 
jects. Not only does it possess books on the fermen- 
tation industries, such as brewing, distilling and yeast 
making, but since the research worker in baking re- 
quires literature on other subjects, the library contains 
books on nutrition, agriculture, dairying and engi- 
neering.” 

Ninety-six bound journals are on the shelves, com- 
prised of from one volume to sixty-three. These in- 
clude foreign as well as domestic publications. 

The library, aided in some instances by various 
members of the institute staff, has sent material and 
letters of information to members of many profes- 
sions, including nutrition workers, home economics 
teachers, newspaper writers, physicians, school teach- 
ers, dietitians, lecturers and students. 

The Fleischmann Co., New York City, maintains a 
sales promotion and advertising library of more than 
5,000 volumes, and in connection with its laboratory 
work there is a technical library of 2,000 volumes, 
among which there are many dealing with flour and 
bread. The Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneap- 
olis, also has a library of a similar nature. 

A number of millers are known to have collected 
large private libraries, including among their books 
fairly representative literature dealing with the in- 
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dustry of flour making, and several of the larger mijjj- 
ing companies maintain libraries of books and period. 
icals both of technical and general interest. But there 
is no record of any extensive enterprise of this king 
among individual units of the industry. 

Since a periodical, and particularly a trade journal 
devoting itself to special technical problems and jp- 
terests, must have a broad background of information 
and sources of information, most large publications 
maintain extensive libraries. The Northwestern Miller 
has a collection of books directly or indirectly bearing 
upon flour milling, and maintains several statistica] 
services. Current numbers of the world’s leading trade 
journals, particularly those of the breadstuffs indus- 
tries, are on file. The library is at the disposal, not 
only of the staff but of The Northwestern Miller's 
patrons, who are also served by a printed quarterly 
index of the paper’s contents. A cumulative card 
index has been maintained for many years. The North- 
western Miller’s research and statistical enterprises in- 
clude the Miller’s Almanack and Yearbook, which 
brings together all available statistics concerning flour 
milling and its allied industries; a periodically revised 
list of flour brands and trademarks, and a list of mills, 
both of which appear in printed form. 

Bibliographies of flour milling have been compiled 
by public libraries, and an excellent compilation was 
made in recent years in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Agricultural Economics. From these 
and other sources The Northwestern Miller has built 
up a somewhat enlarged bibliography which is in con- 
stant requisition. 

The volume of flour milling literature is not so large 
as to be formidable, and there are only a few out- 
standing works. Probably the most extensive treatise 
every published on the technical features of the in- 
dustry is Professor Peter A. Kozmin’s “Flour Milling,” 
a book of nearly 600 pages, translated from the Rus- 
sian by M. Flakner and Theodor Fjelstrup. Professor 
Kozmin was for many years editor of the Russian 
Miller, and was also a teacher in the Petrograd Poly- 
technic Institute. His book is published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York, and also by the Northern 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Liverpool. It is essentially a 
theoretical and practical handbook of flour manufac- 
ture for millers, millwrights, engineers and others en- 
geged in the milling industry. 

From the historical, as opposed to the technical, 
standpoint, the most important book is unquestionably 
“The History of Corn Milling,’ by Richard Bennett 
and John Elton, a four-volume work which appeared at 
intervals, a volume at a time, from 1898 to 1904. It 
was published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. While it does not carry the story of flour mill- 
ing down to modern times, it gives an extraordinarily 
interesting account of the earlier development of the 
industry, and has the added advantage of containing 
a great number of excellent illustrations. 


Some Technical Milling Titles 
ETURNING again to milling technology, there is 
an exceedingly interesting little book by John 

Stewart Remington, director of the Aynsome Milling 
School and Testing Station, Lancashire, Eng., entitled 
“Science and the Miller,” brought out in 1914 by the 
Northern Publishing Co., Ltd., Liverpool. This book 
does for the present generation what Oliver Evans’ 
“The Young Mill-Wright and Miller’s Guide” did for 
the millers of nearly a century ago. Evans’ book was 
published by Carey & Lea in Philadelphia in 1832, 
and is now almost unobtainable. It is one of the most 
interesting documents in the whole history of flour 
milling, and its many plates show vividly how flour 
was milled in the days before the roller process was 
introduced. 

As a condensed history of wheat growing and flour 
milling, “The Story of a Grain of Wheat,” by William 
C. Edgar, former editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
published in London by George Newnes, Ltd., as part 
of “The Library of Useful Stories” series, stands 
practically alone, as it deals mainly with the story 
from the point where Bennett’s history drops it. 
There is, indeed, no other real history of the industry 
reaching down to anywhere near the present time. 

An outstanding technical work of recent years is 
that of Professor B. W. Dedrick, entitled “Practical 
Milling,” published by the National Miller. Professor 

(Continued on page 937.) 
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GOVERNMENT AS AN ENEMY 

LOYD S. TENNY, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
L tural Economics, recently addressed the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers Association of Illinois on the subject 
of the grain growers’ elevator problem. He pointed 
out weaknesses in present co-operative grain marketing 
practices, and suggested means of correction. Empha- 
sizing the need for terminal market handling of farm- 
ers’ elevator grain, he said that “there are profits in 
mixing, conditioning, cleaning and storing which farm- 
ers should obtain for themselves.” 

All of this is perhaps true, although the entire de- 
velopment of co-operative grain marketing has not 
yet demonstrated any economic advantage over the 
“antiquated” methods of the grain trade as now con- 
ducted. Judging, indeed, from the present political 
appeal for treasury funds both for operating capital 
and to provide terminal market facilities, co-operative 
grain handling can sustain itself against the present 
competitive system only by aid of government subsidy. 

It is perhaps idle to raise a question of ethics 
in the matter of officials of the government actively 
promoting efforts the ultimate aim of which is to de- 
stroy a great industry. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars are invested in existing facilities for marketing, 
handling and storing the country’s grain crops. Every 
unbiased survey and all practical experience has proved 
the system to be economical in operation, unproductive 
of excessive profits and so constructed as to reflect to 
the grower the full world price for his products and 
insure him a constant market for their sale. It is 
doubtful if anywhere in the world so great a business 
is conducted on so narrow a margin of operating costs 
and return for capital and effort employed. 

Wherein, in view of this or even if a part of it 
may be disputed, is there any right of government to 
attempt to destroy it even if, which is not the case, 
something would be gained on behalf of some other 
industry or some other class of citizens? Has the 
government a duty to destroy department stores and 
set up something in their stead, to establish motor 
bus lines to compete with railways, to build and rent 
houses in competition with owners of property? Just 
what is the duty and province of government in em- 
ploying public funds to tear down industry and create 
something else in its place? 

As already suggested, the questions probably are 
idle in view of the hue and cry and the pursuit of 
semething else in lieu of that which exists. Yet there 
does some way seem room to doubt the propriety, it 
may be permissible to say honesty, of government 
functionaries going about the country actively engaged 
in efforts to destroy legitimate, useful and certainly 
fairly conducted business enterprise. 

* *# # 


Senator Caraway’s bill, passed last week by the 
United States Senate, provides for the registra- 
tion of all those who in any way attempt to in- 
fluence legislation at Washington. It is confi- 
dently believed that it will effectually safeguard 
the august Senate against the influence of public 
opinion, but should it fail to do so an amend- 
ment requiring lobbyists, other than farm leaders, 
to give bond to keep the peace doubtless would 
correct the omission. 

a” 


* 
SPINNING AS A QUALITY TEST 

HE Piedmont Millers’ Association is entitled to the 

gratitude of all millers for rescuing from the col- 
umns of the Richmond (Virginia) Times-Despatch an 
article instructing housewives how to test the quality 
of wheat flour. But for the alertness of Mr. Poin- 
dexter, secretary of the association, who bulletins the 
article in a circular to his members, the highly illumi- 
nating household hint undoubtedly would quickly have 
been lost and forgotten. 

“One simple test of flour,” says this authority, “is 
to bake it in the form in which it is to be used; this 
will show conclusively all of the facts which one desires 
to know.” How unreal this makes the work of the 
laboratories. The proof of the pudding, says the 
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adage, is in chewing the puddingbag string. So, if 
one would know if flour is good or bad, make a pud- 
ding and see, or chew the string and confirm the judg- 
ment of eye and palate. A trifle less than scientific, 
perhaps, but a dash more than theoretical; philo- 
sophical, one might say if one cared to. 

There follows another test, not so vital but praise- 
worthy and, in circumstances, useful. “Too much grit- 
tiness,” says the writer, “is a warning signal, too. It 
may indicate that corn meal has been ground into the 
flour. If there is any doubt, you may easily confirm 
it or dispel it. A test for corn admixturing is to dry 
a pinch, but don’t scorch it, and rub it between your 
finger tips. Corn, no matter how finely it may be 
ground, will feel gritty or rough, but pure wheat flour 
will not, The presence of corn meal is a source of 
irritation to many kitchen experts, and for them we 
may add another test for the presence of the irritant. 
It is just a matter of wetting a small pinch until it is 
quite soft, and then taking it between one’s thumb and 
fingers and trying to spin a thread. If it spins, your 
doubts are unjustified, but if it only grows on your 
finger tips, corn meal has indeed been added.” 

Which might fairly be supplemented with the sug- 
gestion that flour which refuses to spin and thereby 
confesses the presence of corn meal should be turned 
over to the police. Putting corn meal into flour ranks 
with counterfeiting and uttering and distributing false 
stimulants as a crime against the peace and dignity 
of the United States, and has so ranked for twenty- 
five or more years. Perhaps this illuminating article 
on flour testing was written that long ago and has only 
just now found a publisher. It is entitled to wider 
circulation, The Northwestern Miller is glad to do 
its bit. 

* * . 
THE GENERAL RETAIL CORPORATION 
APPROACHES 

STABLISHMENT by Montgomery Ward & Co. 

of general merchandise stores in each of fifteen 
hundred cities of more than five thousand population 
will carry the chain store method of retailing into a 
hitherto unoccupied field. So far only grocery, drug 
and five- and ten-cent stores have gone much beyond 
populous urban districts. Smaller towns and rural 
districts have been left to independent merchants and 
mail order services. Ward now proposes to expand 
both in direct retailing in cities and in supplementing 
its own mail order distribution by over-the-counter 
selling in smaller towns. 

Without doubt the chain system, thus extended to 
include the entire merchandise field, is the answer to 
the demand for lower distribution expense. Mass pro- 
duction, with its enormously ‘lessened costs, has until 
recently been served by an unbelievably wasteful and 
inefficient system of distribution. This waste, reaching 
its maximum in the badly conducted neighborhood 
retail drug or grocery store, is cut to nothing by its 
chain competitor. In fields not developed by the 
chains, mail order houses have similarly cheapened dis- 
tribution costs to rural buyers. Now the whole system 
is being brought, so to speak, under a single roof, 
with great consolidations of chains only a single step 
further on. The day when a substantial part of the 
entire machinery of retail distribution will be con- 
trolled by one or two great “trusts” obviously is not 
far off. 

The making of this prodigious omelet necessarily 
has involved breaking a correspondingly enormous 
number of eggs. Independent merchants have de- 
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creased by tens of thousands, while more than one hun- 
dred thousand chain stores have taken their places. 
With Ward’s entrance into the general merchandise 
field, still more thousands will be compelled to yield 
to the new competition. In scores of smaller cities the 
chain enterprise will be the principal store, able at 
need to destroy all but the most effective service mer- 
chant competition. Since other mail order houses vir- 
tually are certain to protect their own interests by 
following the Ward example, the end, especially in 
smaller cities, is not hard to foresee. 

Economists and sentimentalists will disagree as to 
the desirability of extending mass and efficiency meth- 
ods to our doorsteps. To the materialist it is merely 
a logical and wholly proper development of our indus- 
trial progress. If Jones, good citizen, Republican, 
Presbyterian and Elk, cannot hold his own with the 
General Retail Corporation, it is evident that he should 
close up and enter its service. Correction of the evil 
ef “high distribution costs” and the advancement of 
efficiency demand it. 

Jones still can be a good citizen and a good neigh- 
bor with his business intelligence functioning as defined 
in Rule CCXI and his initiative whittled down to fit 
the time clock and the fare register. Only the senti- 
mental will regret the passing of good old Jones, who 
often forgot part of the grocery order, and made mis- 
takes in his bills, but could be depended upon to con- 
tribute a sack of flour to the Ladies’ Aid supper. 
Jones, in charge of an automat which will deliver par- 
lor sofas, riding plows and sardines in oil at the mere 
pressure of buttons, will not stir us greatly; but Jones, 
as visible evidence of progress in efficiency, may cause 
our hearts to throb and our chests to heave in exalta- 
tion of our commercial and industrial triumphs. 

. * . 

The discovery of vitamin “I’,” announced last 
week by the University of California, seems to 
be of especial importance when considered in con- 
nection with vitamin “E” discovered last sum- 
mer. In conjunction, the new vitamins assure, 
even if they do not intensify, the natural ability 
of experimental rats to increase and extend their 


tribe. Which seems to meet another great human 


need, 
— * * 


MR. COHEN GIVES ANOTHER PARTY 

YEAR ago, something was said in these columns 

about the ambitious program of the Hebrew 
‘Master Bakers’ Association of Philadelphia and _ its 
organizer, Mr, S. A. Cohen, to give a grand banquet, 
concert and dance. Millers and other friends of bak- 
ers were invited to attend the party, not “in person” 
in the manner of moving picture heroes, but vicariously 
and financially, in the form of a check for a compli- 
mentary advertisement in the glorious program and 
menu card. Some millers attended, as requested, in 


being an even greater number, did not. 

This year Mr. Cohen again blandishes soft-hearted 
and financially careless millers with invitations to his 
party. “This souvenir book,” he circularizes, “contains 
advertisements of the kindred trade, and it is the prac- 
tice and custom of each baker of this organization to 
patronize the advertiser.” Mr. Cohen does not say 
that it is the practice and custom of his members not 
to patronize those millers who do not advertise at the 
party. He merely generalizes so that he who runs may 
read and, having read, may pay. 

The Northwestern Miller is advised that several 
millers will attend Mr. Cohen’s party. They will not, 
ef course, eat the dinner or dance, or play pinochle or 
even listen to the band play sweet music. They will 
be there, nevertheless, costumed, so to speak, as ex- 
chequers. And they should be satisfied with this, since, 
again to quote Mr. Cohen, they will be assisting in 
the “solution of any obstacles arising during the year 
which have a tendency to impair the bakers’ business.” 
No miller should ask more. Besides, many of them 
do not dance very well and would really prefer to 
pay the fiddler. 
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Domestic Demand.—Mills report that new business is coming in slowly. The 
volume appears to represent no more than 40 per cent of mill capacity. Inquiries 
are fairly heavy, and sales were inclined to be a little more free following the ad- 
, vance in wheat on March 5. Family 
trade buyers continue to show more in- 
terest than do bakers. Trade with the 
latter, especially through the central and 
eastern states, is so badly demoralized 
that they are nof interested in fresh 
purchases except in the case of extreme- 
ly low prices. Unemployment has added 
its difficulties to the competitive situa- 
tion in the baking trade, and the net 
result of all these adverse influences is 
that bakers’ stocks of flour contracted 
for earlier in the year have lasted far 
longer than was generally anticipated. 
Strong clears are in fairly good demand and somewhat higher in price. 

Export Trade.—Export interest last week was lighter than in the previous week, 
and sales were small. Inquiries from European importers are a little better-than a 
few weeks ago, but it is still very hard to close sales, due to divergence in views 
of price. Spring second clears were strengthened last week by a number of sales 
of this grade for export, and the spread between first and second was somewhat 
narrowed. Pacific Coast mills reported moderate sales to China at very low prices. 

Production.—Shipping directions are slow, as they have been for the past two 

















months. Unless there is some improvement soon, curtailment in operations seems 
imminent. Some large companies say they would rather get directions than new 
orders. With the abnormal strength in millfeeds there is a natural desire to run 


as heavily as possible. Mill production records hold up well, in spite of complaint 
as to poor directions, and percentages of operation to capacity are above the aver- 
age of the past two years. 

Prices—High cash wheat premiums are becoming more and more troublesome, 
particularly in view of the present price competition in the flour market. Millers 
in the Northwest complain of extraordinary spreads on what is presumably the 
same grade of flour. Quotations on March 6 averaged 10c bbl higher than those 
of a week ago. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market continues to show extraordinary strength, Bran 
and shorts are at higher levels than at any time since the World War. Prices have 
been advanced 50c@$1 ton during the past week, and the top does not yet seem to 
be in sight. The heavier feeds are slow temporarily, practically the only sales 
being in mixed cars, but there is a strong, insistent demand for bran and shorts. 
All classes of buyers are in the market. Evidently some are unable to fill their 
needs through ordinary sources of supply. There is not so much interest for de- 
ferred delivery, unless a good discount is offered, but at present high levels there 
is not much forward buying. Apparently some mills are selling flour cheaply in 
order to take advantage of the high feed prices. 


ow mw? 


European Markets by Cable 

Lonnon, Enoa., March 6.—(Special Cable)—There is a better inquiry for flour 
for future delivery at prices which were recently ruling, but it is difficult to obtain 
the newly advanced prices, owing to the fact that imported flour is still dear com- 
pared to home milled. The situation with regard to home milled flour, however, has 
been improved, and more reasonable prices are now prevailing. ‘'Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 39@40s per 280 lbs ($6.65@6.82 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents 37s ($6.31 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s 6d ($6.73 bbl), Australian, 
patents 36s ($6.14 bbl), American low grades 27s ($4.60 bbl), Argentine low grades 
24s ($4.09 bbl), home milled straight run, equivalent to 37s 6d ($6.39 bbl), c.i.f. 

Liverpool.—Demand for flour is slow, both for the imported and the home 
milled varieties. Prices, however, are firm. Today’s quotations: Canadian top pat- 
ents 38@39s per 280 lbs ($6.48@6.65 bbl), Canadian export patents 36s 9d ($6.25 
bbl), American soft winter patents 42s 3d ($7.19 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s 
($6.65 bbl), Australian patents 35s 6d ($6.05 bbl), American low grades 27s 6d@ 
28s 6d ($4.69@4.86 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Demand for flour is improving, but trading still is limited. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents 36s@36s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.14@6.22 bbl), Ca- 
nadian soft winters 36s ($6.14 bbl), American soft winters 44s ($7.50 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents for April shipment 35s 6d ($6.05 bbl), Pacific patents, on spot, 
34s 9d@35s 3d ($5.90@6 bbl). 

Belfast——Some sales of flour for forward delivery have been made, but gen- 
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erally the demand is limited, owing to the fact that there are large supplies on Spot. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 38s per 280 lbs ($6.48 bbl), Canadian ex- 
port patents 36s ($6.14 bbl), American milled Manitobas 36s@36s 6d ($6.14@ 6,22 
bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.16 bbl), home milled, delivered, 38@42s (46.48 
@1.16 bbl). . 

Amsterdam.—Although Canadian flour is in somewhat better demand, general 
buying still is limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.05@7,35 
per 100 kilos ($6.28@6.53 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.50@8.10 ($6.68@7.21 bbl), 
Kansas straights $7.20@7.45 ($6.41@6.62 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.15@ 
7.20 ($6.35@6.41 bbl), Belgian flour for prompt delivery $6.70 ($5.96 bbl). 

Hamburg.-—In spite of the fact that prices are higher, fair sales have been 
made, most of the business being obtained by home mills. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian export patents $7.25@7.40 per 100 kilos ($6.44@6.59 bbl), Kansas top 
patents $7.50@7.90 ($6.68@7.03 bbl), English patents $6.45@6.75 ($5.81@6.62 bbl), 
home milled $10 ($8.90 bbl), rye flour $8.65@9.10 ($7.69@8.10 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Business is very dull, owing to the high price of flour. Today's 
quotations: Canadian top patents $7.60@8.15 per 100 kilos ($6.76@7.24 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $7.40@7.95 ($6.59@7.06 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.65@7.80 ($6.79 
@6.94 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.30@7.95 ($6.50@7.07 bbl). 

Oslo.—Dullness is the chief feature of the local flour trade at present. Today's 
quotations: Canadian top patents $7.80 per 100 kilos ($6.94 bbl), Canadian export 
patents $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), American rye flour $7.90 ($7.03 bbl), German rye flour 
$6.95 ($6.18 bbl), English flour $8.05 ($7.15 bbl). 


WHEAT 

Wheat is firm in London, as there are no cheap parcels arriving unsold. In 
Liverpool the wheat market is firm, with a decided improvement in demand. This 
is especially true in the case of distant shipments. 


MILLFEED 


In London the feed market is steady at a lower level of prices. Bran is quoted 
at £7 17s 6d ton, ex-mill, middlings at £8, Plate pollards for March shipment at 
£7 2s 6d, ex-ship, and for May-August shipment £7 1s 3d. In Liverpool there is 
generally a very poor demand for millfeeds. Home milled low grades are being 
offered at very cheap prices, while Argentine feedingstuffs are pressed for sale. 
In Belfast there is a good consumptive demand for feed, bran being quoted at 
£10@11 ton. 

OIL CAKE 


London manufactured cottonseed cake is quoted at £7 7s 6d@£8 3s 9d, ex- 
mill, Egyptian being held at £7 10s, ex-ship. In Liverpool linseed products are 
firmer, with cake for near-by and for March-April shipment quoted at £11, while 
May-June is held at £10 7s 6d. Cottonseed meal is unchanged in price. 


OATMEAL 

Oat products are firm in London, a scarcity of Scotch meal being noticed. 
The latter is held at 48s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-mill. Continental oat products have been 
increased in price, and meal and rolled oats are now quoted at 43s, c.i.f. American 
and Canadian meal is quoted at 46s 6d, while rolled oats are held at 47s 6d. In 
Belfast the market is firm, with Irish meal quoted at 42@43s, and rolled at 46s, de- 
livered. American and Canadian rolled oats are offered at 45s, c.i.f., and German 
rolled oats at 43s. 


L. F. Broexmay. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks ending 
on the indicated dates, together with figures 
covering a group of representative interior 
mills in each district, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 


erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

















NORTHWEST— Mch. 5 Mch. 6 NORTHWEST— Mch. 5 Mch. 6 
Mch. 3 Feb. 25 1927 1926 Mch. 3 Feb. 25 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...272,293 245,334 200,506 270,344 Minneapolis ...... 59 53 44 51 
Duluth-Superior 17,330 27,715 15,190 18,590 Duluth-Superior .. 47 75 41 50 
Outside mills*..141,350 201,692 201,640 229,911 Outside mills* ... 47 50 45 54 
Totals ....430,973 474,741 417,336 518,845 Average ..... 53 53 “4 52 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...133,365 132,232 131,731 93,630 Kansas City ..... 67 67 75 61 
Atchison ...... 25,542 26,613 24,476 23,227 Atchison .. -- 82 86 82 79 
Wtemtts .. .ccecs 36,824 34,946 38,864 29,987 Wichita ... os 69 56 62 48 
eae 37,760 35,945 19,641 27,429 Salina ..... -. 83 76 51 60 
St. Joseph .... 26,153 24,266 32,292 41,210 St. Joseph ....... 55 51 68 87 
CORBRE cccccce 25,835 25,331 19,809 16,129 CE Us twasea ce 94 92 72 59 
Outside millst..167,754 174,604 202,545 158,816 Outside millst ... 51 53 62 48 
Totals ....453,233 453,937 469,358 390,428 Average ..... 62 62 66 56 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 24,400 24,700 24,100 27,800 i BE bus e 00-00% 40 41 39 43 
Outsidet .... 44,400 45,300 45,200 46,700 eee 51 52 52 54 
Central States{.104,813 113,502 41,229 35,391 Central Statesf .. 64 69 56 55 
Southeast ..... 94,212 94,447 99,899 92,292 Southeast ........ 67 66 68 59 
Totals ....263,825 277,949 210,428 202,183 Average ..... 58 61 60 57 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,090 28,303 27,982 20,024 EEE 5-<.b10 co os 45 45 45 32 
WORTRIS 2ccccves 28,001 25,890 26,508 16,089 a eee 60 55 57 30 
Tacoma ....... 30,439 29,625 38,928 21,290 peer 53 51 68 38 
Totals -. 86,530 83,818 93,418 57,403 Average ..... 52 B1 36 33 
Buffalo ........ 193,666 182,022 182,413 170,583 SED. vctiadsous 76 71 77 72 
Chicago ....... 30,880 32,560 34,000 37,000 GOD veespccnns 77 80 85 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 6. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 
Chicago 


Minneapolis St. Louis 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Buffalo 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Kansas City New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring first patent ........+.- $6.90@ 7.60 $7.85 @ 8.30 $....@.... $7.10@ 7.60 $7.65@ 7.70 $7.60@ 8.10 $7.65@ 7.90 $7.85@ 8.25 $8.50@ 8.65 $7.75@ 8.10 $8.25@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.50@ 7.40 2 i es Poe 6.70@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.35 7.20@ 7.65 7.15@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.85  7.75@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.75 ee pa 
Spring first clear ............ 5.75@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.25 .-@ 6.00@ 6.40 i ee 6.70@ 7.00 er eee 6.75@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.85 ee --@...- 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.75@ 7.40 or ee 6.95@ 7 6.80@ 7.10 ee 7.25@ 7.75 7.55@ 7.80 7.50@ 8.00 6.65@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.20@ 6.80 coe @. 6.35@ 7.25 6.20@ 6.50 re 6.75@ 7.30 7.05@ 7.30 rise 7.50 —— i+ 4 7.60 ete eae 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.50@ 6.00 oowe Qa 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 le ovee@oces cove @... cee sees @.... { es ~-@.-: 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.75@ 7.60 evee@.... --@.. 7.00@ 7.50 --@.. Terk Jere 7.25@ 7.50 cooe@.... 7.10@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.20 8.90@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.25@ 6.80 +12 @ --@.. 6.00@ 6.40 es 6.55@ 7.50 *6.40@ 6.65 *%6.50@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.00 723@ 7.75 7.65@ 8.10 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.60@ 5.80 4000 @ewees oo @s. 5.50@ 5.80 ar Seer oP ovce coor Doves CeCe see 6.40@ 6.90 os Cee 6.50@ 7.00 
Bye Rour, WRC ...cccccscoss 6.20@ 6.50 6.45@ 6.55 -@.. oo@:... 7.35@ 7.45 6.70@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.10 7.15@ 7.25 -@. soe cD cece 
Se G:. GOME kc csnccnacaces 4.00@ 4.40 4.20@ 4.30 ae eR SK 6.00@ 6.10 ba. Pepa 4.75@ 5.00 wee <rge 5.25@ 5.35 < --@..-- 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.40@ 8.00 $8.40@ 8.60 ee a fee $8.00@ 8.25 Spring top patent{...$....@7.80 $....@8.65 Spring exports§ ....36s@36s 6d eee 
eee 5.20@ 5.8Q pa sO =s00% ree 7.85@ 8.75 8.60@ 8.80 Spring second patent{ ....@7.20 ....@8.05 Ont. 90% patentst. $5.30@5.35 
a 5.30@ 5.90 Pe Bee ae 7.05@ 8.00 7.75@ 7.90 Spring first clearf ... .... @6.10 ....@7.05 Ontario exports§ .......... 36s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **in jutes, Fort William basis. {98-Ilb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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PITY THE POOR WEEVILS 


MUCH has been published the past 
year or two on the weevil question, 
but practically all of it has been written 
py millers, agents, buyers, or people in 
sympathy with them. Never, in our rec- 
ollection, has the point of view of the 
weevil itself been considered. Therefore, 
it is with the greatest pleasure that we 
present the following communication 
written by what apparently is an educat- 
ed flour weevil. At least, as he has 
written his letter partly in free verse, 
and also is the author of the song he 
quotes, he must consider himself educat- 
ed, although it is possible that he just 
has more nerve than a flour speculator, 
or an agent for the Federal Trade Com- 


mission. 
+ + 


Dear Mr. Yantis— 

WE WEEVILS all over the country 

HAVE BEEN reading The Northwest- 
ern Miller 

ALL OUR lives, as we can always find 

A WELL thumbed copy or two 

LYING AROUND every good mill; 

AND RECENTLY the plans of mill- 
ers to 

ERADICATE us, and the advertise- 
ments 

OF THE various chemical and fumiga- 
tion 

COMPANIES, and the jokes about us 

THAT ARTHUR Raikes wrote, 

HAVE BEEN almost more than we 
could stand. 

THE HUMAN race little knows 

ALL THE sadness it causes in the in- 
sect world. 

I REMEMBER some weeks ago 

MEETING A middle-aged weevil; 

SHE WAS weeping. 

“WHAT IS the trouble?” I asked 

HER. “IT is these cursed 

FUMIGATORS,” she replied. 

“THEY FUMIGATE all the mills 

AND THE ships and railroad cars, 

AND MY family and I are starving 

TO DEATH.” It struck me as 

SO PATHETIC that I made 

A LITTLE song about it 

AS FOLLOWS, to wit: 


> + 


’Twas an elderly mother weevil, 
Grown gaunt and fierce and gray, 
With her little ones crouched beside her, 
Who wept as she sang this lay: 


“Curses on these fumigators, 
What fumigate ship and mill 
While me and my daughters are starvin’— 
They don’t care who they kill. 
“Smoke and fumes and acid, 

‘Tis little else you hear, 

And soon we'll be dead and forgotten 
With the cost of living so dear. 
“My husband he up and left me, 
Lured off by a centipede, 

And he says as he bereft me: 
‘'Tis wrong, but I'll get a feed.’ 
“And me a working and working, 
Scouring the flour sacks for food, 
Faithful and never shirking, 
Doing the best that I could. 
“Curses on these fumigators! 
Why don’t they heed the cries 
Of me and my little daughters, 
For unless we eats we dies. 
“Only a withered weevil, 

Feeble and worn and old, 
Pleading for self and family 
With you millers cruel and cold.” 


> + 

I WILL admit that some 
OF THE weevils do not lead 
NOBLE LIVES, but is every 
MAN’S HAND to be against them? 
YOURS FOR less justice 
AND MORE charity 

Freppy Frovur WeEeEvi, 

Chairman Weevils’ Self-Protective 
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there will be much buying unless prices 
should decline $2@3 more, which bro- 
kers and mill men say is extremely un- 
likely, because of the high cotton and 
cottonseed prices prevailing. Export 
shipments of cake are fairly good out of 
southeastern ports, and have been ever 
since the first of the year. Quotations, 
March 3, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent am- 
monia, $41@43 ton; 8 per cent, $44@47; 
cottonseed hulls, sacked $12@13.50, bulk 
$10@11. 

New Orleans.—The market for all cot- 
tonseed products has been affected by 
the feeling of uncertainty prevailing as 
to the new crop, as to which conflicting 
estimates are received in this section. 
Buyers seem to prefer to await a crys- 
tallizing of the situation. Offerings of 
meal were somewhat lighter last week, 
with holders inclined toward the view 
that high prices will prevail during the 
coming months. Shipments in all classi- 
fications were negligible. Quotations, 
March 1: choice cake, 8 per cent am- 
monia, bulk, $43.50@44 ton; choice meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $46@46.50; 
hulls, sound quality, $12. 


Memphis.—The season is nearly over 
in this territory for cottonseed meal, as 
mills are nearly through their crush and 
well sold up. During the past few days 
inquiry picked up, chiefly from the mix- 
ing trade, and prices advanced $1 ton, 
quotations, March 3, being $46 for 41 
per cent and $48 for 43 here, in round 
lots. The only available meal is in 
strong hands, and most sellers are 
through for the season. 


Kansas City—Cottonseed meal is un- 
changed from the previous week. On 
March 3 it was quoted at $50.40 ton, 
basis Kansas City. 

Milwaukee——There was no change in 
cottonseed meal prices last week. The 
market is in a‘much stronger position 
than it was a year ago, being $8 higher 
this year. Offerings are little more lib- 
eral. Quotation, March 3, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $46.50@52 ton. 

Chicago.—There is some business pass- 
ing in cottonseed meal, but demand is 
not active. On March 3, 43 per cent was 
quoted at $51.50 ton, Chicago. 


Boston.—Local demand for cottonseed 
meal was slow last week, but the situa- 
tion was very firm. Local stocks are 
light. On March 3 shippers held firm 
at $49@57 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 


points, prompt shipment, but were not 
offering for future shipment. 

Buffalo.—High prices cause a contin- 
ued hand-to-mouth trading in cottonseed 
meal. Quotations, March 3: 41 per cent, 
$52.50 ton; 43 per cent, $55. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of cottonseed meal 
were light last week, with offerings mod- 
erate. Prices were slightly lower. Quo- 
tations, March 2: 43 per cent protein, 
$53 ton; 41 per cent protein, $51. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is_ not 
wanted, as other kinds of feed are cheap- 
er. On March 3 43 per cent protein, in 
car lots, Toronto freights, was quoted at 
$57 ton. 


MIDDLINGS, SEMOLINA AND 
FARINA STANDARDS HEARING 


A public hearing relative to the defi- 
nitions and standards for purified mid- 
dlings (wheat), farina and semolina, will 
be held by the food standards committee 
at the food, drug and insecticide admin- 
istration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 216 Thirteenth Street South- 
west, Washington, D. C., at 10 a.m., 
April 19. 

The committee will be glad to receive 
comments upon the proposed definitions 
and standards on which criticism was 
previously invited, as follows: 

“Purified middlings, farina, is the 
clean, sound granular product obtained 
in the commercial process of milling 
wheat, and is that portion of the endo- 
sperm which is retained on 10 XX silk 
bolting cloth. It is practically free from 
flour, and contains not more than 14 per 
cent of moisture. 

“Semolina is the purified middlings 
of hard wheat. 

“Durum semolina is the purified mid- 
dlings of durum wheat.” 

Those unable to attend the hearing in 
person may submit their views in writing 
any time before or during the hearing. 

The food standards committee is com- 
posed of representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; the 
Dairy, Food and Drug Officials of the 
United States, and the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists. 

‘2 2 2) 
LEHIGH VALLEY BAKERS 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Under the auspices 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
a meeting of bakers of the Lehigh Valley 
will be held at the Hotel Allen, Allen- 
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town, Pa., March 14. Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, president of the state associa- 
tion, will be the principal speaker. Clair 
J. Mohr, of Mohr’s Bakery, Allentown, 
is co-operating with C. C. Latus, secre- 
tary of the state association, in planning 
for the meeting. Dinner will be served 
prior to the business session. Members 
of the allied trades will be welcome. 
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WHEAT PREMIUMS AT RECORD 
HIGH LEVEL IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Light receipts of 
choice high protein wheat at Kansas City 
last week advanced premiums to the 
highest price level in three years. Com- 
petition was so keen for small supplies 
available that premiums on best grades 
advanced as much as 10c bu. 

Kansas City elevators have disposed of 
most of their high test protein stocks, 
and very little of the balance will aver- 
age above 121% per cent. According to 
mill buyers, it is estimated that local and 
outside mills own from 35 to 50 per cent 
of the 9,250,000 bus in Kansas City pub- 
lic elevators. Included in these stocks 
are 750,000 bus of off grade wheat that 
probably will be carried into the new 
crop unless prices advance, as this type 
has been in poor demand. 

The rapid rise in premiums brought 
out comparatively large shipments of 
choice wheat from interior Kansas mills, 
a portion of their stocks being held in 
excess of their requirements. Only a 
meager supply of soft wheat is avail- 
able. 

Farm reserves from the _ sections 
around Pretty Prairie, Kansas, and 
north and east of Wichita, Kansas, also 
have been coming onto the Kansas City 
trading floor. The reserves in these sec- 
tions were much larger than those in 
other parts of the state. 
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WINNIPEG 


Sales of flour in western Canada last 
week were only fair, and there is no in- 
dication of any general improvement in 
domestic inquiry. Judging from sales 
records for the past two months, deal- 
ers’ stocks at country points must be 
low, but buyers show no inclination to 
replenish. Mills are operating rather 
steadily, and in most cases their reserve 
stocks are somewhat heavy. A little ex- 
port business has been booked, but this 
trade is not amounting to very much. 
Prices are steady. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, March 3, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
were quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATE EXTENDED 
Kansas City, Mo.—The United States 
Shipping Board announces that the 23c 
rate on export flour from gulf ports to 
the Amsterdam-Hamburg range of ports 
has been extended through June. 
Oww> 
Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending March 3, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 6 8 273 221 F 
Kansas City... 13 14 132 135 
Chicago ...... 269 251 133 140 6a ee 
New York .... 306 190 112 115 363 333 
Philadelphia .. 36 31 64 53 97 153 
MOSER ccccces 43 33 16 ee 32 29 
Baltimore .... 17 19 6 18 oe oe 
Milwaukee ... 33 28 2 12 6 ae 
Duluth-Sup. .. : 18 16 82 651 
*Nashville.... .. oe oe _ 46 51 

*Figures for 10 days. 

Cw wD 
Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 


United States flour production and move- 








Association. ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Northwest 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Cw wed Souhwet Week ending Feb. 25. 2,444 2,057 2,346 
COTTONSEED MEAL Central & at Previous week ....... 2,434 2,323 2,169 
Buffalo Production July 1- 

Atlanta. — Though cottonseed meal Pacific Coast — = TrErT rrr 83,510 87,219 85,695 
showed an average decline last week of United States (Census) +vo+rerreeesroreee** July 1-Feb. 26 i 2 3 12 
about $1.50@2, contrary to expectations, Exports— 
there is little business reported by bro- Week ending Feb. 25. ses 163 90 
kers . ill h high h Previous week ....... 154 500 242 
tema ache still are much higher than July 1-Feb. 25....... 9,013 9,263 6,350 
armers care to pay. It is not believed *Revised. 
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CUBA RESCINDS NEW 
FLOUR DUTY RULING 


om? 


Customs Order Signed on March 2 Recog- 
nizes Treaty Clause Giving Preferential 
Rate to Product of U. 8. Industry 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Information has 
reached the Department of State that 
on March 2 the Cuban customs office re- 
scinded circular No. 97, issued on Jan. 
27, thus recognizing that flour made from 
Canadian wheat by United States mills is 
a product of United States industry, in 
accordance with the reciprocity treaty of 
Dec. 11, 1902. Article 1 of the reci- 
procity treaty reads: “During the term 
of this convention, all articles of mer- 
chandise being the product of the soil 
or industry of the United States which 
are now imported into the Republic of 
Cuba free of duty, and all articles of 
merchandise being the product of the 
soil or industry of the Republic of Cuba 
which are now imported into the United 
States free of duty, shall continue to be 
so admitted by the respective countries 
free of duty.” 

The effect of Circular No. 97 would 
have been to exclude from the preferen- 
tial duty wheat milled in bond by United 
States mills. Controversy over this 
point originally resulted from a letter 
addressed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the Cuban consul 
general in New York, in 1924, the pur- 
pose of which was to prevent flour milled 
in Canada from being shipped to the 
United States, there blended with Amer- 
ican flour, and finally exported to Cuba 
as American flour. Certain interests en- 
deavored to interpret this letter as also 
excluding flour milled in bond or under 
drawback from the benefits of the Amer- 
ican preferential duty in Cuba, and en- 
listed the aid of Cuban officials. It was 
pointed out by those who opposed this 
procedure that the language of the treaty 
was plain and that the intent was clearly 
to protect not only products of United 
States soil but the products of United 
States industry as well. In canceling 
Circular No. 97 the Cuban government 
appears to recognize this interpretation. 

Discussion of the question here brought 
forth the statement that no new advan- 
tage that had not been enjoyed by them 
in the Cuban trade for the last 26 years 
was gained by mills grinding wheat in 
bond or under drawback. In the North- 
west, it was pointed out, few large ex- 
porting mills had not, at some time or 
other, milled in bond or under drawback, 
a number doing so some years before 
the Cuban treaty was signed. It had 
not been an uncommon practice for 
northwestern mills to have at times some 
Canadian wheat in their mixtures. In 
view of all this, it was the contention 
that, under the preferential treaty, no 
milling section was given any advantage 
that had not already been enjoyed. 


Cuban Duty Question Tabled 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—As a result of in- 
quiry directed to Senator Charles Curtis, 
of Kansas, and his activity in presenting 
the matter to Secretary of State Kellogg, 
it appears that the question of prefer- 
ential duties on flour entering Cuba has 
been tabled, at least for the time being. 

The question arose over the action of 
certain Cuban officials holding up the 
entry of flour milled at Buffalo from 
Canadian wheat milled in bond, with a 
requirement that it should be certified 
as an all-United States yf saroage in order 
to secure the preferential duty applicable 
under the treaty of reciprocity between 
this country and Cuba. The action of 
the officials re-created hopes among mill- 
ers of the Southwest that a new opening 
had begy made for securing a “product 
of soil¥and industry” interpretation of 
the treaty, which would thereafter pre- 
vent milled-in-bond flour from enjoying 
the preferential duty. Various plans 
were discussed for sending committees to 
Washington to further this effort. Final- 
ly Senator Curtis was appealed to for 
information and counsel. Upon his pre- 
senting the matter to Secretary Kellogg, 
the latter stated that the “soil or in- 
dustry” interpretation of the treaty had 
been repeatedly confirmed and was con- 
sidered established. 

It is probable that further efforts will 


later on be made by southwestern millers 
to secure, if possible, basic changes in 
the treaty so that milled-in-bond flour 
from Canadian wheat will be denied the 
preferential rate of duty. Their chief 
argument in such a campaign would be 
that the present scheme is a discrimina- 
tion against American wheat growers, in 
that it turns the Cuban trade over to the 
flour products of Canadian wheat on its 
mere processing in this country. They 
realize, however, that to secure such fun- 
damental changes in the present treaty 
and its interpretation will require a large 
and well-organized campaign and involve 
many other industrial interests. 
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J. W. HANNES RESIGNS ON 
ACCOUNT OF ILL HEALTH 


Joseph W. Hannes, president of the 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, 
has announced his retirement from that 
company, with effect from Feb. 29, on 
account of ill health. 

Mr. Hannes has been in poor health 
for about two years, and he had found 
it necessary to remain absent from his 
office for the past five months. This led 
him to the decision to retire from busi- 





Joseph W. Hannes, who has resigned 
from the Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co., Buffalo 


ness for at least a year, in order that he 
might regain his health. At the end of 
that period, he intends to re-enter the 
business field, but as yet he has made no 
plans for that time. 

Mr. Hannes entered the milling busi- 
ness in 1895, when he joined the Duluth 
(Minn.) Imperial Mill Co. He remained 
with that company and its successor, the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., until Jan. 
16, 1913, when he resigned to enter the 
service of the Thornton & Chester Mill- 
ing Co. 
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CHICAGO JOBBERS’ MEETING 
PLANNED FOR MARCH 21 


Cuicaco, Inu.—At the last meeting of 
the Chicago Flour Club, held on Feb. 
23, the jobbers present, after some dis- 
cussion, voted in favor of holding noon- 
day meetings for jobbers in order that 
they might get together and try to elimi- 
nate the many bad practices that have 
crept into the methods of selling flour. 

C. C. Anthon, president of the Chicago 
Flour Club, was asked to call such meet- 
ings and to preside. He is now sending 
out letters to jobbers, suggesting that 
the first meeting be held at the New 
Bismarck Hotel on March 21. It is 
hoped that all distributors will attend 
this meeting, and give support to this 
plan to improve conditions in the local 
flour trade. 

‘2 2 2) 
WHOLESALE GROCERY TRADE 
Atitanta, Ga.—According to the 


monthly business review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, covering Jan- 
uary sales and industrial conditions in 
the group of southeastern states, whole- 
sale grocery business in this territory 
was approximately 4 per cent less in 
January, 1928, than in January, 1927, 
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and 1.6 per cent less than in December, 
1927. e information is based on de- 
tailed sales reports received by the bank 
from about.35 of the larger wholesale 
grocery firms of the Southeast. Inci- 
dentally, January marks the thirteenth 
consecutive month wholesale grocery 
business was less than the corresponding 
month of the year before, as not a single 
month during 1927 showed a gain. 
Cw wD 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL BANQUET 


PuimapetPui1a, Pa.—Hubert J. Horan, 
president of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Exchange, who spoke at the tenth 
annual banquet of the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia, dealt upon the increasing 
amount of traffic being handled by the 
port. He stated that since the city had 
spent $40,000,000 in improving harbor 
facilities the growth in business had been 
very large. He complained, however, 
that in certain lines the city was still at 
a great disadvantage to New York, Bal- 
timore and Norfolk. He said that al- 
though the cost of handling business in 
New York was $3 ton while in Philadel- 
phia it was but 60@80c, the railroads 
met the extra cost involved in shipping 
through that harbor out of their present 
freight rate structure. 

Mr. Horan claimed that if Philadel- 
phia got the natural advantage that be- 
longs to her, the shipper would be en- 
abled to cut his expenses 10@1le per 
100 lbs through using the port of Phila- 
delphia in preference to New York. 

Another speaker was Robert E. 
(“Bob”) Sherwood, author and publish- 
er, of New York, who dwelt on some 
of the humorous incidents of his event- 
ful career. 

Edward Knighton, president of the 
club, presided at the banquet, and a tele- 
gram was received from A. P. Cole, 
president of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, expressing his regret at 
being unable to attend. 

The cover page of the program used 
at the banquet was a very pleasing re- 
production of one of the cover pages of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

‘2 2 2) 
ST. LOUIS OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 

St. Louis, Mo.—The regular quarterly 
meeting of District No. 5 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers was held, 
March 3, at the Broadview Hotel, East 
St. Louis, Ill. Dinner was served prior 
to the business meeting. Many ladies 
attended the dinner, after which they 
were entertained at a theater party. 

This meeting was one of the best at- 
tended and most interesting held by the 
organization since its inception. Nearly 
75 operative millers, millowners and al- 
lied tradesmen, with the former far in 
the preponderance, were present. A new 
departure was made from the regular 
form of meeting, and no set papers were 
read, the evening being devoted to gen- 
eral discussions of subjects of particular 
interest to operative millers. 

Foster W. Mann, superintendent of 
the Hall Milling Co., who is president 
of the association, presided over the dis- 
cussions. M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, 
secretary of the Association of Operative 
Millers, was present and aided in the 
meeting. It was decided to hold the next 
dinner and business session in May, 
rather than on the regular date in June, 
so that there would no conflict with 
the annual convention of the association 
to be held in Minneapolis this year. 

(2 2 2) 
GEORGIA CHAIN STORE TAX 

Attanta, Ga.—Additional suits hav- 
ing been filed against Georgia revenue 
officials to restrain collection of the chain 
store tax passed by the Georgia legisla- 
ture in 1927, whereby each store of a 
chain system must pay $250 per year, 
the courts have been unable to reach the 
case, and it may be some time before a 
definite decision is given. In the mean- 
time, the temporary injunction restrain- 
ing revenue officials from collecting the 
tax continues in effect, and will do so 
until the Fulton superior court decides 
whether the injunction shall be made 
permanent, or whether the tax is consti- 
tutional and valid. The law considers 
any system a chain which operates more 
than five retail stores in Georgia. 
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PUT EQUALIZATION 
FEE IN BACKGROUND 


House Agricultural Committee Decides ty 
Exclude Clauses Objectionable to Presj- 
dent in Its Farm Relief Bill 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 6.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The House agricultural 
committee decided in executive session 
today, it was learned, to put the equali- 
zation fee part of the farm relief bil] 
well into the background. It is to be a 
last resort alternative. Other changes 
were made in the hope of placating the 
President’s opposition to the McNary- 
Haugen type of relief. : 

Tueopore M. Kwaprey, 
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RUSSIAN GRAIN SITUATION 
IS DECLARED IMPROVING 


Wasuincton, D. C. — The Russian 
grain shortage, and the resulting distress 
in the urban and deficit areas which oc- 
curred during the early part of the win- 
ter, have been somewhat relieved by 
larger grain procurements in January 
and February, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Grain procurings continued heavy in 
February, a return to cold weather ap- 
parently being an aid. Reports indi- 
cate that the government has diverted 
the bulk of industrial goods shipments to 
the rural districts, and since the princi- 
pal reason for the shortage of procur- 
ings was a lack of industrial goods for 
which the peasants could exchange their 
grain, this should help materially in im- 
proving the prospects for more grain. 
The diversion of industrial goods to the 
rural centers, however, is now causing a 
threatened shortage in the cities, where 
complaints of lack of goods are being 
heard. 

Various reports current on shortage 
of grains in urban centers, in so far as 
they are justified, appear to be due to 
difficulties in distribution, rather than to 
an actual grain deficit. With a grain 
crop 676,000 short tons smaller than last 
year, the Soviet government procurings 
up to Feb. 15 were only 1,212,000 short 
tons less than for the same period last 
year. These procurings are used for 
distribution in the consuming centers 
and for export. 

There is much uncertainty as to the 
amount and condition of the winter 
grain sowings. The area is believed to 
be only about 0.3 per cent less than last 
year, with that sown to winter wheat 
about 3.3 per cent above last year, and 
that sown to barley about 17.7 less than 
in 1926. The rye area is also reported 
as less than last year, but the amount 
of the probable decrease is not noted. 
This statement may be somewhat opti- 
mistic, in view of previous reports from 
various sources which persistently men- 
tioned decreased winter acreage. 
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H. L. BEECHER RE-ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN OF FEDERATION 


Re-election of H. L. Beecher, presi- 
dent of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., as chairman of the board 
of the Millers’ National Federation for 
the ensuing fiscal year has been an- 
nounced by the committee appointed to 
canvass the ballots of Federation mem- 
bers. Mr. Beecher’s second term will 
begin with the annual meeting of the 
Federation, which will probably be held 
in Chicago during May. 

‘2 2 2) 

RALSTON PURINA PLANT BURNS 

The main plant of the Ralston Purina 
Co. in Battle Creek, Mich., burned on 
March 3, causing a loss estimated at 
$275,000. The plant was used for the 
manufacture of corn and wheat flakes, 
and other breakfast foods. 

ww? 
RICHARD WAHL RESIGNS 

Richard W. Wahl, Louisville, Ky., has 
resigned as general manager of the 
Whiteside Bakery Co., that city. He 
plans on taking a vacation for a few 
weeks, and after that will return to his 
home at Hollywood Terrace, Louisville. 
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FEED MEN DISCUSS 
GIVING OF CREDIT 


Members of Eastern Federation of Feed 
Dealers in Meeting at Binghamton Pay 
Particular Attention to Credit Problem 


For the second year in succession, the 
record for attendance was broken at the 
midwinter convention of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Dealers, when 250 
members of the organization were pres- 
ent at Binghamton, Feb. 22-23. The 
main topic of discussion at the conven- 
tion was the credit problem of the re- 
tailer. Stress was laid upon the desira- 
bility of placing the business upon a 
cash basis. 

Professor V. B. Hart, of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, dealt 
with this credit problem at the opening 
session of the convention after W. S. 
Van Derzee, president of the federation, 
had spoken briefly. Professor Hart said 
that statistics for New York state 
showed that two thirds of the purchases 
of feed and fertilizer by farmers were 
paid for in cash, and one third was sold 
on credit. A large amount of the cash 
paid, however, was borrowed money, he 
added. The important question, however, 
was where the credit came from. 

Investigation showed that 73 per cent 
of the credit was granted by retail 
stores, 19 per cent of the money was bor- 
rowed on notes other than those of a 
bank, and 8 per cent was borrowed from 
banks on notes. Professor Hart said 
that the bankers, the retail merchants 
and the farmers were equally to blame. 

The farmer was to blame for not ob- 
taining bank credit. The banker was to 
blame for not always judging farming 
as an industry requiring credit in just 
as legitimate a way as any other indus- 
try. The merchant was to blame for not 
making the person obtaining the credit 
pay for it. 

The average farmer was of the opin- 
ion, he said, that it will cost him money 
to obtain credit at a bank, whereas he 
could obtain credit from the retail mer- 
chant at no cost. This was a false idea. 
The granting of credit entailed a definite 
cost, he declared, which should be paid 
by the person incurring it. 

A survey of 43 feed dealers in the 
state revealed that the annual cost of 
granting credit was 4.6 per cent for the 
four months the average account was 
on the books. This amounted to 13.4 per 
cent for a year. 

Reduction of the amount of credit ex- 
tended was also advocated by William 
H. Howard, of Ware, Mass., president 
of the New England Feed Dealers’ As- 
sociation, who said: 

“A survey made a short time ago 
Showed that the average investment of 
the retail feed dealer in Vermont is $35,- 
000. With nearly 2,000 dealers, this 
means a total investment of $70,000,000. 
Of this investment, 43 per cent was in 
the form of accounts receivable, which 
means nearly $35,000,000. 

“The survey indicated that only 15 per 
cent of the sales were made for cash, 65 
per cent were made on bills payable in 
30 to 60 days, while 20 per cent was slow 
pay. 

“We desire every member of our or- 
ganization to go on a 45-day credit basis. 
This means that if a bill is not paid in 
45 days, the customer is not allowed any 
more credit. 

“Our organization is holding frequent 
county meetings, to establish better rela- 
tions between county agents and feed 
dealers. As a result of these meetings 
we have found that the county agent is 
willing to co-operate to the fullest extent 
with the feed dealers if he understands 
their problems. 

“Co-operative advertising to tell the 
farmers the service feed dealers are ren- 
dering, and the service they can render, 
also is another movement started by the 
organization to meet competition.” 

At the second day’s session, plans for 
& co-operative radio advertising pro- 
gram received the enthusiastic support 
of the federation. As a result, a resolu- 
tion was passed that committees of the 
various associations of feed merchants in 
the eastern territory should meet and 
try to formulate some plan whereby some 
thousands of dollars would be spent on 
radio advertising in order to give farm- 
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ers a graphic picture of the service that 
feed dealers could render them. 

Nearly 225 members of the organiza- 
tion attended the banquet held at the 
Arlington Hotel, on Feb. 22. Mr. Van 
Derzee acted as toastmaster. Music was 
furnished during dinner, and afterward 
a number of vaudeville acts were pre- 
sented. 
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FOREIGN TRADERS’ MEETING 
WILL BE HELD AT HOUSTON 


Five special trains will carry the bulk 
of the 1,500 delegates from all parts of 
the United States to the Fifteenth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention to be 
held at Houston, Texas, on April 25-27, 
O. K. Davis, secretary of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, reports. The 
principal theme of the convention will be 
United States trade with Latin America, 
and the presence of business delegations 
is assured from more than 10 Latin 
American countries. A feature of the 
program will be a series of nine ad- 
dresses on the basic factors of export 
merchandising, which will take the place 
of the usual group sessions of the con- 
vention. These addresses cover the whole 
subject of export practice, from prepar- 
atory market analysis straight through 
to legal protection, trademarks and pat- 
ents, including distribution, merchandis- 
ing, credit and finance, advertising, deal- 
er co-operation, packing and shipping, 
and insurance. 


STATUS OF FARMERS’ ELEVATORS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—More than 500,- 
000,000 bus wheat, corn, rye and other 
grains were handled by the 3,331 farm- 
ers’ elevators reporting to the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
the 1926-27 marketing season. 

“This grain had a sales value of ap- 


proximately $460,000,000, and was han- 
dled for approximately 840,000 farmers 
in the five important grain producing 
areas of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. The 3,- 
331 associations operating the elevators 
reported paid-up capital of $57,000,000 
and surplus of nearly $25,000,000. The 
total investments in buildings and equip- 
ment amounted to nearly $60,000,000. 
The associations have about 420,000 
stockholders, most of whom are farm- 
ers.” 

Many of the associations, it is pointed 
out, are engaged in the buying of farm 
supplies for their patrons. This business 
in side lines amounted to nearly $170,000 
during the last business year. Of the 
associations reporting, 65 per cent were 
classed as co-operative. 


Oxo mwm? 
TWO BUFFALO ELEVATORS SOLD 


Burrato, N.'Y., March 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Great Eastern and the 
Dakota grain elevators and two adjoin- 
ing plots of ground, were sold at public 
auction yesterday to William B. Prick- 
ett, of Chicago, the sole bidder. Mr. 
Prickett was representing the Bondhold- 
ers’ Protective Association. The ele- 
vators were sold at $250,000 and $300,- 
000, respectively. 


oom? 
JAMES HOLLAND RE-ENTERS MILLING 


Kansas City, Mo.—James Holland, 
for many years engaged in milling and 
the flour trade at St. Louis but for some 
time retired and living on a farm at 
Cuba, Mo., has become sales manager for 
the Blue Rapids (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. The company operates a 
250-bb] mill at that point, and owns, in 
addition, a 100-bb] mill at Greenleaf, not 
now being operated. 
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ARL E. HUMPHREY, president of the El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., is 

now serving as president of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
Oklahoma, a strong organization made up of the numerous local chambers 
throughout the state and engaged in advancing the interests of the state which, 
“in a little more than a third of a century, has advanced from nothing to second 
place among the states in values of mineral wealth per year, to fifth place in 
value of agricultural wealth and to third place in combined agricultural and min- 


eral wealth.” 


The quotation is from “My Oklahoma,” official publication of 


the Oklahoma State Chamber of Commerce. 
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CONTEST FOR INDIAN 
JUTE TRADE GOES ON 
om 


Large Cut Made in Rates—Shipping Board 
Determined to Get Certain Amount 
of Business 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The contest be- 
tween the United States Shipping 
Board’s Merchant Fleet Corporation and 
British ship operators over cargoes of 
jute and its products from India to the 
United States continues. It has resulted 
in a reduction in rates from approxi- 
mately 40c to about 25c per 100 Ibs on 
the involved class of freight moving from 
Calcutta to north Atlantic American 
ports. 

Shipping Board officials say they are 
determined that American vessels shall 
get the proportion of the business due 
them, and that they will meet any fur- 
ther reductions, no matter how extreme, 
which may be made by competing in- 
terests. 

About 700,000 tons jute, gunnies and 
burlaps are imported into the United 
States from India annually, the larger 
portion of these products being used for 
bags and bagging for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Until recently, most of this freight 
was carried by British ships. A private- 
ly owned American line handled a small 
part of it. Sixteen Shipping Board ves- 
sels, operated by the Roosevelt Lines, 
put into Calcutta on around-the-world 
voyages. They go there from Austra- 
lian ports on their way to the north At- 
lantic via the Suez Canal. Their cargoes 
on arrival at Calcutta are, as a rule, light. 
Shipping Board authorities asked for an 
allocation of jute freight in proportion 
to the ratio of the voyages of these 
American vessels to the total of voyages 
of ships bringing this kind of freight to 
the United States. This would be about 
25 per cent of the total. 

The request was refused by the British 
shipowners, who, say the Shipping Board 
people, took the initiative in cutting 
rates. Shipping Board vessels, the 
American authorities say, are now get- 
ting 25 to 30 per cent of the business. 
While they propose to meet any further 
cuts, the Shipping Board men say that 
they are ready to put the rates back on 
the old level whenever assured that 
American vessels will be permitted to 
get, on that basis, what the Americans 
consider to be a rightful proportion of 
the business. 

A somewhat similar and possibly a 
more significant contest is on over ship- 
ping out of Gulf of Mexico ports. The 
customary rate conference method of 
stabilizing rates has been suspended 
there. All operators, including the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, are going it 
alone, with the result that something ap- 
proaching a rate war is on. The Ship- 
ping Board operates nearly all Ameri- 
can vessels now going out of gulf ports 
on long distance over-sea routes. Out- 
going cargo consists largely of grain 
products, cotton and lumber. Rates out 
of and to gulf ports have been moving 
downward. 
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REPORT ISSUED ON GRAIN 
FUTURES JANUARY TRADING 


Revised figures showing the total vol- 
ume of trading in grain futures during 
January in all contract markets recently 
were issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. These show 
that the total for that month was 982,- 
466,000 bus, compared with 1,081,849 in 
January, 1927. The Chicago Board of 
Trade figure was 841,732,000 bus, com- 
pared with 930,949,000 in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 
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EVANSVILLE BAG CO. FIRE 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Fire which broke 
out recently on the third floor of the 
Evansville (Ind.) Bag Co. for a time 
threatened the entire wholesale district 
of the city and necessitated calling out 
practically all the fire fighting equip- 
ment available. The fire raged for a 
long time and, when it was controlled, 
had virtually burned itself out. Only the 
four walls of the building were left 
standing. All machinery and a large 
stock of finished sacks were destroyed. 
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TRADING AGENTS TAKE 
OVER JAPANESE MILL 


Mitsui Interests Acquire Complete Control 
of Nippon Seifun Kaisha, Subject to 
Approval of Shareholders 


Toxyo, Jarpan.—The Nippon Seifun 
Kaisha (Japan Flour Mill Co., Ltd.), 
one of the two largest flour mills in 
Japan, has been placed under the ex- 
clusive control of the Mitsui Bussan Kai- 
sha, trading agents. The matter is sub- 
ject to a shareholders’ general meeting 
shortly. 

Yunosuke Yasukawa, senior managing 
director of the Mitsui interests, is to 
hold the post of chairman of the board 
of directors of the milling company, and 
Toichi Nakamura, business manager of 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, will be man- 
aging director. Komakichi Kubota, 
president, remains in that post. This is 
the result of the purchase by the Mitsui 
interests of all shares of the Nippon 
Seifun held by the Bank of Taiwan as 
security for the $4,000,000 loan in 1926 
and the continued financial and business 
difficulty of the company. The Nippon 
Seifun Kaisha was placed in a miserable 
plight following the business failure of 
the Suzuki Shoten, its sole supporter, in 
1926. 

The Nippon Seifun sustained losses of 
nearly $9,000,000 for the second half of 
1926. To offset this enormous loss, the 
company had fixed capital accounts of 
$2,500,000, depreciated; legal reserves of 
$500,000; special reserves amounting to 
$1,000,000; funds brought down from 
previous accounts, $144,000; total, $4,- 
144,000, leaving a balance of more than 
$4,500,000. The company called up the 
balance of its unpaid capital last year 
with another $1,537,500 to pay on its 
debts. Despite these adjustments, the 
company’s business failed to improve, 
and during the latter half of 1927 it suf- 
fered loss of $185,000. 

Mr. Yasukawa, the new chairman of 
the company, told a representative of 
The Northwestern Miller that the Nip- 
pon Seifun has an enormous amount of 
debts and has to pay interest of $500,- 
000 each half year. It transferred $4,- 
000,000 out of its debts to its shares, but 
still it has $13,000,000 of debts. Its busi- 
ness profit for the latter half of 1927 
was $315,000, but due to the interest pay- 
ment it lost $185,000. 

Mr. Yasukawa further said that, under 
the prevailing status, there was no hope 
for the company to refund debts or pay 
interest. For two months during the 
first half of 1927 the Nippon Seifun 
practically suspended operation of its 
mills, due to the financial difficulty. The 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha has given support 
to the mill since its abortive merger with 
the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha, and supplied 
wheat to the company. 

The Mitsui Bussan also was a business 
concern, Mr. Yasukawa said, and it was 
not in a position to support it regardless 
of the profit or loss. If the Mitsui in- 
terests suspended the wheat supply, the 
Nippon Seifun would have to suspend all 
operation, and this undoubtedly would 
place both the company and creditors in 
a predicament. The Mitsui Bussan has 
undertaken management and control of 
the Nippon Seifun to meet such a situa- 
tion, he said. 

No wonder the Japanese flour milling 
industry is in the doldrums, Mr. Ya- 
sukawa commented. Development of 
equipment and productive capacity have 
been remarkable, but absolutely out of 
proportion with the market. Since 1920, 
the year of the great panic, 14 mills 
have. been built, adding 15,300 bbls to 
daily capacity, a gain of 42 per cent 
during six years of unceasing financial 
and industrial depression, when expan- 
sion S at best a doubtful expedient 
for forcing prosperity. In this depress- 
ing state of the market the Nippon Sei- 
fun and the Nisshin Seifun were urged 
to merge their interests. 

Mutual difficulties were behind the 
scheme, he said, but the conditions on 
which the merger was proposed were so 
extraordinary that, while final consent to 
the contract was pending, the true finan- 
cial state of the companies interested 
became public property and the merger 
was dropped like a hot poker. Both 
these companies for a long time have 
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been expanding equipment and capacities 
far in excess of their earning abilities, 
and in order to effect sales they had en- 
gaged in cutthroat competition. If the 
merger could be brought about it seemed 
that it might be possible to force prices 
up and revive their finances, he asserted. 
M. Maruyama. 
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NEW JERSEY CHAIN BOUGHT 
BY AMERICAN STORES CO. 


It was announced last week that the 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, had 
acquired 305 stores of the United States 
Stores Corporation of New Jersey. 

The number of stores owned by the 
American company now totals more than 
2,450, according to Samuel Robinson, 
president. The new units were pur- 
chased for about $2,000,000, the purchase 
representing the largest single acquisi- 
tion the American company has ever 
made, 

Recently the Philadelphia company 
bought 19 stores of the Old Dutch Mar- 
kets, Inc., Washington, D. C. The com- 
pany now operates stores in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York 
and the District of Columbia. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS WILL 
HOLD NASHVILLE MEETING 


Tortepo, Oun1to.—The Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at its headquarters at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., March 14-15. It will be 
open to members only and a few invited 
guests. A number will attend from 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. This asso- 
ciation confines its activities to the in- 
terests of soft winter wheat millers ex- 
clusively. Dr. W. H. Strowd is secre- 
tary. 
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DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 
PASSED BY THE HOUSE 


WasHincton, D. C—The decimal 
weight bill (H. R. 9040), introduced by 
Representative Perkins, was passed by 
the House of Representatives on Feb. 
29. This bill was reported favorably by 
the House committee on coinage, weights 
and measures on Jan. 23. The identical 
measure was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Curtis, and is known there as 
S. 2864. It is hoped that favorable ac- 
tion on it can be had from the Senate at 
an early date. 


OKLAHOMA BAKERS TO HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 3-5 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—The annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Oklahoma City, 
April 3-5. Prominent speakers on the 
program include Henry Stude, president 
of the American Bakers Association, 
Otto Cook, of The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, and T. C. Thatcher, vice president 
and general manager of the Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
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OHIO MILLERS WILL MEET 
IN COLUMBUS, APRIL 18-19 


Totepo, On1o.—The annual meeting of 
the Ohio Millers’ State Association will 
be held at Columbus, April 18-19. Ar- 
rangements for the program have been 
left in the hands of the secretary, Frank 
H. Tanner, and W. Armstrong, and they 
are inviting suggestions for it. 
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CHEMISTS EXPERIMENT WITH 
STANDARD BAKING TEST 


Kansas City, Mo—At the regular 
meeting of the Kansas City section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held last week, the results of 
members’ experiments with a standard 
baking test were tabulated. There were 
fairly wide variations in individual re- 
sults, but it was thought that further 
experimentation would bring more uni- 
form returns. 


The tests were made at the request of 
the national association, which proposes 
to adopt a uniform baking test at the 
annual convention to be held at Minne- 
apolis this year. Heretofore there has 
been no standard test of this kind, and 
in cases where the quality of flour ship- 
ments is disputed, arbitration tests have 
been difficult. In fact, there are many 
instances of two reputable chemists dis- 
agreeing absolutely on the baking quali- 
ties of a flour after having made baking 
tests of it. 

Eighteen Kansas City chemists partici- 
pated in last week’s test. Samples of 
the same flour were sent to each one of 
them, and loaves were baked according 
to one formula. The volume of the 18 
loaves baked showed a maximum varia- 
tion of 80 cc’s. Color and texture were 
more nearly uniform. 

The baking method used is as follows: 

Formula— 

Flour 100 grams @ 

§ 15% moisture on vacuum oven method 

113%% moisture on air oven method 
Yeast 3 grams 
Sugar 2% grams 
Salt 1 gram 
Distilled water 60 grams 

Mixing— 

By hand; 125 cuts in the mixing bowl, 72 
folds in the hand, as though punching 
a dough. 

Fermentation— 

Temperature 86° F. Humidity, 75%. 

Punching— 

First rise, 105 minutes, and give dough 40 
folds in hands. 

Second rise, 50 minutes, and give dough 25 
folds in hands. 

Third rise, 25 minutes, and pan at once. 


Proofing— 

55 minutes at 86° F. 
Baking— 

25 minutes at 430° F. 
Pan Size— 


Inside—Bottom 53x93 mm. 
Height of sides 85 mm. 
Height of ends 68 mm. 
Top (at height of 68 mm) 60x105 mm. 
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LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 
INCOME WAS $1,910,697 


The net income of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., New York, for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1927, after interest, de- 
preciation and federal income taxes, 
amounted to $1,910,697. 

In a letter to stockholders, B. L. Hupp, 
president of the company, says, in part: 

“During the current year, the capital 
structure was changed by the reduction 
of the par value of the common stock 
from $100 to $25, and the exchange of 
four shares of new for one of the old 
stock. A stock dividend of 25 per cent 
payable in the new common was declared 
as of July 1, 1927. 

“The holders of practically all second 
preferred stock exercised the privilege 
of conversion into the new common, and 
at the close of the year there were but 14 
shares of second preferred outstanding, 
10 of which were held by an estate which 
has since obtained the necessary court 
authority to convert. 

“Regular quarterly dividends on first 
preferred have been declared to Jan. 1, 
1928. The new common stock was placed 
on a dividend basis of $1.60 per share 
per annum and quarterly dividends of 
40c per share were paid on Aug. 1 and 
Nov. 1, 1927. 

“The financial position has been ma- 
terially changed by purchase of all of 
the stock of the corporation owning the 
ground and building occupied by the 
New York Bakery; by the acquirement 
of the assets, including real estate, of 
the Peerless Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and by the purchase of the land and 
building occupied by the Boston Bakery.” 
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MILLS REPORT INCREASE 
IN JANUARY OPERATION 


The United States Department of 
Commerce last week announced that 
1,030 mills (64 of which were idle), rep- 
resenting 91.3 per cent of the country’s 
total capacity based on the 1925 census 
of manufactures, reported mill opera- 
tions during January to have been 55.4 
per cent, compared with 53.4 for Decem- 
ber. These mills: ground 42,027,850 bus 
wheat, producing 9,049,678 bbls flour and 
736,906,876 lbs wheat offal. Wheat 
ground averaged 278.6 lbs to the barrel 
of flour. 
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USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS 


Omaha, Neb. 

REATER and more intelligent 

use of agricultural statistics, 

especially with a view to con. 
trolling crop acreage and preventing, 
as far as possible, extreme price fluc. 
tuations due to oversupply in various 
items of warm production, has been 
recommended by A. E. Anderson, 
state and federal agricultural statis. 
tician for Nebraska. Mr. Ander. 
son’s detailed explanation of the 
value of statistics to the farmer 
comes somewhat in the nature of a 
spirited defense of the whole govern. 
mental function of furnishing facts 
and figures for farmers. Upon the 
value of the statistical departments, 
both state and federal, there is per. 
haps a greater and more pronounced 
division among Nebraska farmers at 
present than upon any other single 
farm question—not including “farm 
relief.” 





DECLINE SHOWN IN DURUM 
PRODUCTS CONSUMPTION 


Statistics recently compiled by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
show that 5,072,626 bus durum wheat 
were ground in the United States during 
January-June, 1927, 868,476 bbls semo- 
lina and 259,282 bbls durum flour being 
produced. 

Exports amounted to 71,331 bbls semo- 
lina and 141,183 durum flour. In the 
United States, 797,145 bbls semolina were 
consumed and 118,099 bbls durum flour. 

The production figures for that half 
year show a considerable falling off com- 
pared with those for the preceding pe- 
riod, when 7,009,579 bus durum wheat 
were ground, and for the corresponding 
period in 1926, when the amount was 
6,841,438. 
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FINDS NO COTTONSEED 
PRICE MANIPULATION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In a statement 
made public on March 5, the Federal 
Trade Commission says in effect that 
evidence of cottonseed price manipula- 
tion on the part of crushers and re- 
finers, in violation of the antitrust laws 
or the Federal Trade Commission act, is 
not apparent. The inquiry is the result 
of a resolution adopted in the House of 
Representatives last March, declaring 
prices paid to cottonseed producers had 
been uniform for several years, and it 
therefore appeared that the cottonseed 
interests were “in agreement or combina- 
tion on the prices to be paid the pro- 
ducers.” 

The statement as given out by the 
commission marks another milestone on 
the path outlined since early in the 
Coolidge administration, which diverts 
the actions of the commission into less 
controversial activities, and for the fu- 
ture precludes unrestrained fishing expe- 
ditions by the commission or its agents 
such as were directed toward the steel, 
aluminum, oil, electric power and grain 
milling and baking interests, and is in- 
dicative of the commission’s new policy 
of presumed helpfulness to business. 

The commission gives, as a main cause 
of dissatisfaction both to the producers 
of cottonseed and to those who purchase 
it for manufacture into oil and byprod- 
ucts, the general lack of a uniform sys- 
tem of grading. “Standards should be 
established for cottonseed as have been 
for cotton and other products, so that 
those dealing in seed may arrive at 4 
fair value, which will necessarily be re- 
flected in the price paid the producer, 
the commission urges. 
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WICHITA BAKERY COMPLETED 

Kansas Crtry, Mo.—The new Wichita, 
Kansas, plant of the General Baking Co. 
is completed, and is expected to be in 
operation some time this week. C. Leslie 
Lowes, president, and Bryce B. Smith, 
first vice president and manager of the 
southwestern division, will be in Wichita 
for the opening. 
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DATES ARE SET FOR 
BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


Annual Meeting of American Bakers Asso- 
elation to Be Held at Chicago 
on Sept. 24-28 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association will be held in 
Chicago on Sept. 24-28, Henry Stude, 
president, announced last week. Head- 
quarters will be at the Stevens Hotel. 

According to Mr. Stude no definite 
program has been arranged. “However,” 
he says, “we expect it will follow the 
general outline of last year’s convention; 
that is to say, we shall have group meet- 
ings of each section of the industry for 
an intensive and frank discussion of 
their problems.” 

Mr. Stude has extended an open invi- 
tation to all members of the breadstuffs 
industry and others to make suggestions 
which might add to the interest of the 
convention. 
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CAKE AND RETAIL SECTION 
OPENS CHICAGO MEETING 


Cuicaco, Itu., March 6.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The cake and retail section of 
the American Bakers Association opened 
its third annual conference at the Sher- 
man Hotel here this morning with a rep- 
resentative attendance of bakers from 
many parts of the country. There also 
were a number of allied tradesmen pres- 
ent. After the opening ceremony by A. 
U. Dougherty, chairman, Muncie, Ind., 
followed by community singing under the 
leadership of E. T. Clissold, of the Bak- 
ers’ Helper, Henry Stude, president of 
the American Bakers Association, gave a 
résumé of matters to be discussed 
throughout the conference. 

Mr. Stude first thanked the allied 
tradesmen for the support they had giv- 
en in the preparation for the meeting. 
He spoke briefly of the proposed cost 
accounting system for retailers, and said 
he feared it might be too expensive a 
plan. He also mentioned the home 
study plan for retail bakers, and said 
that the first part of this course, which 
would deal with the production end of 
the business, would soon be available at 
a small cost. Mr. Stude said he recently 
went to William M. Jardine and told 
him that the baker was the farmer’s best 
customer, and there was room for a 
great deal of research work in regard to 
some of the basic ingredients used by 
bakers. He had asked the Department 
of Agriculture to send an observer to 
this conference to see what the baker’s 
problems were. The department had 
sent Dr. F. C. Blanck, in charge of the 
food research division of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, who was an inter- 
ested observer. 

Mr. Stude said that the bakers should 
adapt their selling methods to meet 
changing conditions; consumers wanted 
variety in bread, sweet goods and cake. 
He added that old-time drug stores had 
met changing conditions, as had old-time 
hardware stores, and that bakers should 
take a tip from these trades. He 
Stressed three fundamentals, quality 
products, efficient operation and intelli- 
gent merchandising. 

Mr. Dougherty discussed quality cakes 
and how to make them. He said cake in 
biblical times was a token of love and 
appreciation, and it still was important 
at weddings, birthdays, etc. Bakers 
should take pride in their commercial 
cakes. Quality, he remarked, was a 
much abused term. The cakes should 
be made good first, before “quality” was 
written on the show window. 

H, Cavanaugh, of the Stein Hall Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, discussed the use of the 
batch card in cost accounting. The bak- 
er’s problem, he said, was to keep his 
cost of raw materials sufficiently low, 
and with a blackboard he demonstrated 
a test sheet where the raw material cost 
was down to slightly over 33 per cent. 
He added that there was great waste 
and loss in many shops, and that bakers 
Should keep a close eye on the materials 
used, checking up on them as often as 
Possible. 

This afternoon a committee of four 
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retailers—Oscar Kuenne, Omaha, Rob- 
ert Mersbach, Chicago, S. A. Andrews, 
Dayton, Ohio, and T. F. Bayha, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.—will give a demonstration 
of selling bakery retail products, two of 
them acting as customers and two as 
sellers. Other addresses scheduled at 
the meeting this afternoon are one on 
shortening by M..B. Graff, of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., and one on sugar 
(effect of granulation on creaming) by 
P. E. Minton, of the Southern Cotton 
Oil Co. Business sessions will continue 
tomorrow and Thursday, and a full re- 
port of the conference will appear in the 
March 28 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker. 

Joun P. Broperick. 
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CHINA BIG OUTLET FOR 
JANUARY FLOUR EXPORTS 


The Department of Commerce last 
week reported that flour exports for 
January from the United States to for- 
eign countries totaled 1,245,000 bbls, 
compared with 1,126,000 in December, 
1927. 

Wheat clearances were 5,956,000 bus in 
January, compared with 6,917,000 in De- 
cember of last year. 

China, including Hongkong and Kwan- 
tung, took 190,000 bbls flour in January, 
and the Netherlands 178,000, the report 
shows. The Philippine Islands occu- 
pied third place with 129,000 bbls, and 
Cuba was fourth with 120,000. The 
United Kingdom took 116,000 bbls. 
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ST. LOUIS FLOUR MILL 
CHEMISTS TO FORM CLUB 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Flour mill chemists of 
the St. Louis territory are formulating 
plans to organize a club similar to those 
in existence in other milling centers, and 
judging from the enthusiasm displayed, 
the success of the plan is assured. Near- 
ly a dozen of them met prior to the din- 
ner of the operative millers at the Broad- 
view Hotel, East St. Louis, Ill, on 
March 3, when preliminary arrange- 
ments for the organization were made. 

The first regular meeting, at which 
time a permanent organization will be 
perfected, will be held, March 24, at the 
Missouri Athletic Association rooms in 
St. Louis. V. E. Fisher, chief chemist 
of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., has 
been responsible for the work so far ac- 
complished. 
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FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS 
TO MEET IN PITTSBURGH 


The National Federated Flour Clubs 
of America will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh in June. The precise 
date has not yet been determined, but 
R. T. Hambleton, president, states that 
it probably will be subsequent to the 
June meeting of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association at Wernersville. The 10 
flour clubs represented in the organiza- 
tion plan a two-day meeting, and hope 
for an entertaining and profitable con- 
vention. 
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W. SAMPLE WILL ADDRESS 
SALES MANAGERS’ MEETING 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—William Sample, 
vice president of and general sales man- 
ager for the Ralston Purina Co, St. 
Louis, and a recognized authority on 
sales management, will address a meet- 
ing of the local sales managers’ associa- 
tion at the Hotel Baltimore, Kansas 
City, on March 9. 

R. H. Montgomery, Kansas City dis- 
trict sales manager for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., is chairman of the associa- 
tion. 
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INSURANCE MEN OPEN 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, Int., March 6.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the Mill and Elevator Field- 
men’s Association opened here today at 
the Palmer House, with a representative 
attendance of members. A. O. Hodges, 
president of the association, devoted his 
opening remarks to advice to fieldmen as 


to how to make out reports and what 
they mean to their head offices. A. P. 
Husband, secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, spoke on the general 
activities of the Federation, dwelling on 
the progress of cost accounting work 
and several legislative matters. 

Most of the morning’s session was de- 
voted to the question box and a discus- 
sion which centered around whether the 
commercial feed mill was a good and 
profitable risk for mutual insurance com- 
panies. The opinion was mainly that it 
was a question of territory and a mat- 
ter of controlling hazards. 

Morning and afternoon sessions will 
be held for the next three days. Spe- 
cial evening entertainments have been 
arranged. The present officers of the 
association are: president, A. O. Hodges; 
vice president, P. R. Gable; treasurer, 
F. S. Rexford; secretary, H. C. Lee, of 
the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 

S. O. WERNER. 
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HIGHSPIRE, PA., MILL JOINS 
NEW JERSEY CEREAL FIRM 


Consolidation of the businesses for- 
merly conducted by the Wheatena Co., 
Rahway, N. J., maker of breakfast ce- 
real, and the Highspire (Pa.) Flour 
Mills, Inc., under the name of the Wheat- 
ena Corporation, has been effected. The 
Wheatena division office of the corpora- 
tion will continue the Wheatena business 
at Rahway, N. J. The Highspire divi- 
sion will have its financial and sales 
offices at Rahway. 
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NO SERIOUS WINTER DAMAGE 
TO INTERMOUNTAIN CROPS 


Ocpen, Utan.—Although practically 
all snow covering had disappeared from 
wheat fields in northern Utah and south- 
ern Idaho last week, no damage was re- 
ported as temperatures were only slight- 
ly below freezing. Wheat is considered 
as having passed through the winter 
without any serious losses in the inter- 
mountain states. 
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800-BBL MILL RECENTLY WAS 
OPENED AT PORT OF CALLAO 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A new mill was 
opened recently at the port of Callao, 
Peru, according to a report to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce. It 
is of modern type, and has a daily ca- 
pacity of about 800 bbls. 
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OPENS SALES OFFICE IN COLUMBUS 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, has opened a district sales of- 
fice in Columbus, Ohio, to be known as 
the Kansas Colorado Flour Co., with 
rooms in the Atlas Building. In this 
office have been placed the accounts of 
the Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
the Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills, the 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills, the 
Claflin (Kansas) Flour Mills, the Model 
Flour Mills, Greeley, Colo., and the 
Eaton (Colo.) Flour Mills. H. J. Evans, 
who has been in the employ of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. for several 
years, has been placed in charge of the 
Columbus office. R. B. Smith and R. R. 
McClure, who are familiar with the Ohio 
and West Virginia fields, will travel in 
this territory. 
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BAG PLANT EXPANSION 

The Lone Star Bag & Bagging Co., 
2102 Brooks Street, Houston, Texas, has 
announced plans for the construction of 
an addition to the company’s bag manu- 
facturing plant, increasing the capacity 
by about 10,000 square feet of floor 
space, and materially enlarging the out- 
put. 
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JAMES G. PARRY MARRIED 

Cuicaco, Inur.—James G. Parry, man- 
ager of the bulk Crisco department of 
the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
was married on March 1 to Kathryn 
Frances Igler at Louisville, Ky. Mr. 
and Mrs. Parry are on a wedding trip, 
and will be at home after April 18 at 
the Hotel Alms, Cincinnati. 
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“WAY OUT IN MONTANA” 


N the current number of the hand- 

some series of pictorial circulars 

published and distributed by the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., this one is told about 
W. N. Smith, vice president of the 
company: 

“Mr. Smith has a good sense of 
humor, with his other accomplish- 
ments. On one occasion he was in- 
vited to lunch with some friends in 
Washington, D. C., a guest seated 
next to him being the editor of an 
eastern magazine. By way of conver- 
sation, the gentleman turned to Mr. 
Smith and said: ‘And so you live 
away out in Montana, Mr. Smith! 
That’s a long, long way from here. 
I have never had any desire to visit 
the West; in fact, I have never been 
west of Toledo. I have always 
thanked the dear Lord for permitting 
me to live my life among the beauti- 
ful hills of New Jersey.’ 

“‘*Never been west of Toledo?’ in- 
quired Mr. Smith. ‘Well, that is in- 
teresting! I think if you could find the 
time to visit Chicago, go on up to the 
Twin Cities and on through Montana 
to Spokane, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and come 
back through Salt Lake, Denver and 
Omaha, by the time you neared Chi- 
cago again, you would take it up with 
the Lord and ask Him why He kept 
you back in Jersey all of these 
years.’” 





KANSAS BAKERS OUTLINE 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


The program for the annual conven- 
tion of the Kansas Bakers’ Association, 
to be held at Topeka, March 27-29, has 
been announced by J. S. Chase, Jr., sec- 
retary. 

Following registration and committee 
appointments on the opening day, the 
general session will begin at 2 p.m. with 
an address by Henry Brinkman, Law- 
rence, president of the association. Re- 
ports will be made, after which Thomas 
F. Smith, organization field man of the 
American Bakers Association, will ad- 
dress the gathering. 

After a few announcements at the 
opening of the session on March 28, the 
meeting will be turned over to John M. 
Hartley, of Bakers Weekly, New York, 
and Mr. Smith, who will lead a discus- 
sion of production. Materials, machin- 
ery, processes, sweet goods and cakes 
will be considered. A luncheon for the 
women will be held at the Hotel Kansas 
that noon, followed by a theater party. 

One of the principal speakers that aft- 
ernoon will be Mr. Corson, head of the 
National Food Bureau, Wichita, Kansas. 
Subsequently the meeting will be turned 
over to Otto Cook, of The Fleischmann 
Co., and Mr. Smith, who will lead discus- 
sion of organization, surveys, and co- 
operative selling. 

The annual banquet that evening will 
be followed by dancing. 

Reports by the treasurer and the or- 
ganization committee will be read the 
morning of March 29. Plans for the 
coming year throughout the state and 
in the various districts will then be taken 


a include: Entertainment, G. 
L. Jordan, Keet Stephens, Kenneth Alex- 
ander, John Green, Charles Rogers, 
Frank B. Walbrecht, W. D. Marx, W. L. 
Ayers, V. P. Campbell, Richard Sewell, 
G. L. McCarger, Mrs. H. C. Brinkman, 
Mrs. J. S. Chase, Jr., Mrs. G. L. Jor- 
dan, Mrs. Jess Murray; registration, Ed- 
ward Schaumburg, Jess Murray; recep- 
tion, Gene Stanley, W. R. Smith; or- 
ganization, H. C. Brinkman, G. L. Jor- 
dan, Frank Rushton, J. S. Chase, Jr. 
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POSTUM PROFITS DOWN 

Net profits of the Postum Co., Inc., 
including subsidiaries, for the quarter 
ending Dec. 31, 1927, show a decline of 
about $500,000, compared with the pre- 
ceding quarter. The net profit for the 
latest period amounts to $2,057,476, com- 
pared with $2,560,359 in the quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1927. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills reported only mod- 
erate sales last week. Bookings repre- 
sented about 40 per cent of capacity. 
The current week, however, has opened 
up a little better, freer sales having been 
made following the advance in wheat on 
March 5. 

Family Trade Preponderates.—Family 
trade buyers continue to show more in- 
terest than do bakers. Trade with the 
latter, especially through central and 
eastern states, is so badly demoralized 
that they are not interested in fresh 
purchases at this time, unless at extreme- 
ly low prices. Mills that are willing to 
forget profits and sell at a loss are able 
to book some business, but even under 
such circumstances, the orders are for 
limited quantities. 

Bad Price Situation—Millers declare 
that never before in their experience 
have they been up against a price situa- 
tion so bad as the present. In many 
markets there is a spread of about $1 
bbl in quotations on presumably the 
same grade of flour and, naturally, buy- 
ers are as much at sea to account for 
this as are mill representatives. At the 
same time, there are a few mills that 
continue to ask a price that represents 
a fair margin of profit, and they claim 
to be getting it. 

Clears in Fair Demand.—Strong, 
spring clears, on the whole, are in fairly 
good demand and somewhat higher in 
price. A number of sales of second 
clear for export were reported during 
the week, which helped to strengthen the 
market on this grade and narrowed the 
spread somewhat. 

Light Shipping Directions.—Most mills 
reported shipping directions light. Un- 
less there is an improvement in this re- 
spect, curtailment in operations seems 
imminent. Some large companies say 
they would rather get directions than 
new orders. Naturally, with the abnor- 
mal strength in millfeeds, they want to 
run as heavily as possible. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 





Short patent, 98-lb Marché Year ago 

EE G06 60-0.0 00008 $7.85 @8.30 $7.80@7.95 
Standard patent ..... 7.20@7.76 7.45@7.55 
Second patent ....... 7.00@7.30 7.20@7.30 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.70@6.95 6.85@6.90 
First clear, jute*..... 6.00@6.25 6.30@6.40 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.85@4.60 4.10@5.20 
Whole wheat ........ 7.80@7.90 6.80@6.90 
Graham, standard .... 6.60@6.70 6.35@6.55 


SEMOLINAS 


Sales of semolinas have picked up a 
little, though demand is far from being 
as general as millers expected. Prices 
have advanced \%c lb. A number of buy- 
ers placed orders for moderate quan- 
tities last week. The macaroni trade is 
reported as very quiet, and millers are 
having difficulty in getting enough ship- 
ping directions to keep operating. Sev- 
eral mills are idle or running only part 
time. No. 2 semolina is firm at 3%c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, standard 35c, 
special grade and fancy patent 3%@ 
35c, and No. 3 semolina 35%@3'2c. 

In the week ending March 3, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 62,- 
678 bblsgturum products, compared with 
59,082, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation March 6: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 26-March 3. 460,800 272,293 59 
Previous week .. 460,800 245,334 53 
VOGQ?r QBO ccccese 460,800 200,506 44 
Two years ago... 529,200 270,344 51 
Three years ago. 548,700 202,005 37 
Four years ago.. 579,600 253,820 44 
Five years ago... 561,100 303,640 64 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 985 bbls last week, 1,297 
in the previous week, 1,200 a year ago, 
and 2,724 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 26-March 3. 300,150 141,350 47 
Previous week .. 400,200 201,692 50 
Year ago ....... 444,900 201,640 45 
Two vears ago... 424,890 229,911 64 
Three years ago. 433,890 194,358 45 
Four years ago.. 426,690 239,425 56 
Five years ago... 301,800 159,450 53 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -——Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Feb. 4 73 71,450 216,605 202,368 7,814 2,838 
Feb. 11 67 68,000 186,119 201,757 9,203 1,948 
Feb. 18 65 68,200 204,394 202,036 6,605 1,902 
Feb. 25 65 66,700 201,692 177,551 8,405 2,540 
Mch., 3. 48 50,025 141,350 130,192 1,796 714 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
March 8, 1928, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 7,025 6,104 30 64 

St. PORE ccvens 231 313 19 13 

Duluth-Sup. ... 595 520 eee eee 

Outside ....... 6,157 5,776 110 86 
NOTES 


The Aetna elevator, Volin, S. D., re- 
cently burned. It contained about 40,000 
bus grain. 

M. L. Luther, vice president and man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., is 
in the East. 

H. J. Bergman has severed his con- 
nection with the Minnesota Feed Co., 
Minneapolis. 

R. A, Hoyt, president of the Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., left late 
last week for New York. 

James V. Crooks, of the Fumigation 
Service & Supply Co., Kansas City, is 
calling on northwestern mills. 

Herman F. Wright, of the sales de- 
partment of the Saxony Mills, St. Louis, 
visited Minneapolis last week end. 

L. E. Smith, superintendent for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has returned from a vacation trip to 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Harry Cornish, general superintendent 
for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Keewatin, Ont., was in Minneapolis last 
week on his way home. 

C. H. Sanborn, vice president in charge 
of sales for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., returned last week from California, 
much improved in health. 

During February, Minneapolis flour, 
feed and linseed mills loaded out 7,661 
carloads flour and feed, compared with 
5,634 in the same month last year. 


The newly organized Mott (N. D.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. has placed an order 


with the Weaver Co., Minneapolis, for 
an Allis-Chalmers vertical grinder. 


L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, 
arrived in Minneapolis oh March 5 from 
New Orleans and Kansas City. 


Walter Lawson, manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, was in Minne- 
apolis on March 5, en route to Chicago, 
to attend the annual meeting of his com- 
pany. 

J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, writes 
from New Orleans that he is enjoying 
his vacation and, incidentally, improving 
his golf game. 

Northwestern radio stations last week 
broadcasted information as to how to 
eradicate smut in grain, as a part of the 
campaign being carried on by the Grain 
Smut Prevention Committee. 


George M. Palmer, president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
recently resigned as superintendent of 
the local Baptist Church Sunday school, 
after serving in that capacity for 51 
years. 


W. H. Casperi, of Montgomery, A. F. 
Davis, of Morristown, and E. R. Thatch- 
er, of Janesville, were in Minneapolis 
on March 6 for a meeting of the head 
millers in the Northwest of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation. 


The eastern branch managers of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. are in Minne- 
apolis this week for a sales conference. 
Among those present are William Beebe, 
Boston, H. F. Freeman, New York, M. 
F. Mulroy, Buffalo, R. M. Helm, Pitts- 
burgh, and C, Ray Troutner, Philadel- 
phia. 

An adjourned meeting of the creditors 
of the Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co., 
and a hearing on the affidavit and appli- 
cation of Jay M. Riley, receiver for the 
First National Bank of Grafton, to sub- 
mit additional testimony, will be held at 
Grand Forks, March 8, in the Federal 
Building. 


It was erroneously reported in The 
Northwestern Miller of Feb. 29 that the 
Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ Club, 
meeting in Minneapolis on Feb. 28, had 
resolved upon the appointment of a com- 
mittee to set up ways and means for the 
clearance of misinformation, particularly 
with reference to incomplete transac- 
tions. This statement should have read 
“completed transactions.” 


AW 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Inquiry for flour last week was a little 
freer, but few sales resulted. Business 
booked was mostly for small lots and 
not very far ahead. Buyers seemed 
timid, and price turns readily changed 
their attitude. 

New business in durum seemed to 
come from trade which had let stocks 
run low. The mill still has numerous 
contract holders. Their business, with 
what new bookings are made, keeps the 
mill grinding on a fair scale. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 26-March 3 .......... 17,330 47 
Previous week ........+e+. 27,715 75 
BOOP GOD ceccecvecceceseve 15,190 41 
PWS POTS OOO oi ccesctoss 18,590 50 


Quotations, March 8, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.55@7.90 $7.65 @7.90 
Second patent ....... 7.05@7.35 7.30@7.65 
First clear, jute...... 6.05@6.40 6.85@7.10 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 5.90@6.15 
NOTES 


W. P. Majo, vice president and man- 
ager of the Duluth Universal Milling 
Co., was in Chicago last week. 


Percy Fuller, Duluth representative 
of the American Linseed Co., is recover- 
ing from a severe operation, the second 
within about a year. 

Charles F. Haley, vice president of 
A. D. Thomson & Co., grain commission, 
left last week for the South, and will 
be away several weeks. 

Receipts of grain at Duluth during 
February aggregated 4,577,141 bus 
against 3,673,538 last year. Wheat com- 


prised 3,709,232 bus and a» 663,887, the 
among other 


remainder being scatter 
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grains. - Shipments were 1,210,613 bus, 
against 1,341,916 in February, 1927. 
John Spence, sales manager for the 
Duluth plant of the Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager of all Zinsmaster plants, 
He began his service with the company 
in 1913, driving a delivery wagon. . 


J. F. Lenzen, general manager of the 
McDougall Terminal Warehouse Co., has 
been elected vice president of the com- 
pany. He returned from the East a 
week ago and predicts that the season 
of 1928 will be the largest in package 
freight business that the lakes have ever 
known. 
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MONTANA 


Montana millers regard the position of 
flour as considerably stronger, owing 
largely to the unfavorable crop situa- 
tion in the Southwest. Most mills are 
operating on normal schedules, and re- 
port a fair amount of new business. 
Current quotations show an increase of 
about 10c over those of a week ago. On 
March 8 prices were: fancy patent $7.10 
@7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.90@7.10, 
first clear $6@6.60, second clear $4.80 
@5, f.o.b., mill. 

NOTES 

Norman B. Holter, a director of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. and of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, re- 
turned last week from an extended visit 
in the East. 


The Shelby (Mont.) Grain Co. was 
made defendant in a suit recently filed 
by the Terminal Flour Mills Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, in which claim was made 
that the grain company had failed to 
fulfill its contract in the shipment of 
wheat. 

Ooms? 
PIONEER IOWA MILL BURNS 

Fire on Feb. 21 destroyed the old-time 
mill of George and Joseph Vorwald on 
the Maquoketa River at New Vienna, 
Iowa. The Vorwald brothers were busy 
at the mill waiting on customers when 
the fire broke out in the basement. Their 
home beside the mill was saved. Erec- 
tion of a modern mill, equipped with the 
latest machinery, will begin at once. 

The Vorwald mill had been in continu- 
ous operation for 67 years, and always 
by the same family. The owners are 
grandsons of the first miller. This grand- 
father, Francis Fangmann, started con- 
struction of the mill April 12, 1861, just 
a few hours before the telegraph car- 
ried the news around the world that 
Civil War had been declared. 

New Vienna was one of the earliest 
settlements of eastern Iowa, and the 
mill, the same building put up in 1861, 
with almost no changes, has long been 
an interesting landmark. It was 
equipped by Mr. Fangmann with stone 
buhrs brought from France, and ran as 
a flour mill for a long time. Waterpow- 
er was used, then steam, then water- 
power again. Thirty-two years ago 4 
flood in the Maquoketa carried away the 
dam. Steam power once more was used. 
Since then oil engines have been installed. 
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PLANS TO INCREASE FLAX ACREAGE 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Representatives 
of northwestern agricultural colleges, 
crushers of flaxseed and consumers of 
linseed oil, met in Minneapolis last week 
for a conference on the production of 
flaxseed and on the plans under way for 
increasing the acreage. It was reported 
that considerable progress has been made 
in the development of a better seed, and 
one that will resist the usual flax dis- 
eases and produce more bushels per acre. 
Education, and businesslike methods, it 
was said, were breaking down the preju- 
dice against flax growing. Farmers are 
paying more attention to seed selection 
and preparation of seed bed, and the 
outlook for larger acreage is good, par- 
ticularly in Minnesota. A drop in flax- 
seed prices and a relative advance in 
other grains, however, might adversely 
affect the acreage sown to flax. 

‘2. 2 2) 
WEST INDIAN IMPORTS 

Monrreat, Que.—Official statistics of 
some of the islands of the West Indies 
show their importation of Canadian flour 
to have been as follows for January: 
Trinidad, 35,203 bbls; British Guiana, 17,- 
259; Barbados, 7,122. 
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KANSAS CITY 

New business is coming in slowly. 
Local mills are averaging less than 40 
per cent of capacity with sales, and in 
individual instances they are as low as 
15 per cent. Interior mills did about 
half capacity business last week, a few 
of them booking as much as 100 per 
cent. ‘ 

Inquiries are fairly heavy. Several 
local mills turned down bids for con- 
tracts running up to 5,000 bbls in size 
because they were out of line as much 
as 45c. 

Most sales are for 30 to 60 days’ de- 
livery, although a few contracts call for 
90 days or more. 

Export—Export interest last week 
was lighter than in the previous one, 
and sales were small. Oklahoma and 
Texas mills are getting the greatest num- 
ber of these. The Latin Americas and 
central Europe continue to be the best 
markets. Prices are unchanged from the 
previous week. First clears are in good 
demand, and supplies are light. Quota- 
tions, March 3, basis bulk, Kansas City: 
export straight, $5.30@5.65 bbl; first 
clear, $5@5.50; second clear, $4.10@4.50. 

No Large Lots.—There were no large 
sales last week, this being the first week 
in the new year that at least one booking 
for about 10,000 bbls has not been made. 

Shipping Directions.—Directions are 
slow, as they have been for the past two 
months. Kansas City production was 67 
per cent of capacity, the same as the 
week before. 

Flour Prices.—Prices are unchanged to 
5@10c higher. Quotations, March 3, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $6.95@7.20 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.45@7.55; straight, 
$6.35@7.25; first clear, $5.25@5.75; sec- 
ond clear, $4.35@4.75. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 64 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


64 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 26-March 3. 324,960 167,754 51 
Previous week .. 324,960 174,604 63 
Year ago ....... 326,760 202,545 62 
Two years ago... 331,560 158,816 48 
Five-year average (same week).... 54 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 54 
KANSAS CITY 
Feb, 26-March 3. 197,700 133,365 67 
Previous week .. 197,700 132,232 67 
UE GD ccccees 175,500 131,731 75 
Two years ago... 151,500 93,630 61 
Five-year average (same week)..... 79 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 70 
WICHITA 
Feb. 26-March 3. 62,400 36,824 59 
Previous week .. 62,400 34,946 56 
eT eae 62,400 38,864 62 
Two years ago... 62,400 29,987 48 
ST. JOSEPH 
Feb. 26-March 3. 47,400 26,153 55 
Previous week .. 47,400 24,266 51 
ow” 47,400 32,292 68 
Two years ago... 47,400 41,210 87 
SALINA 
Feb. 26-March 3. 46,800 37,760 83 
Previous week .. 46,800 35,945 76 
Year ago ....... 37,800 19,641 51 
Two years ago... 45,000 27,429 60 
ATCHISON 
Feb. 26-March 3. 30,900 25,542 82 
Previous week .. 30,900 26,613 86 
See 29,700 24,476 82 
Two years ago... 29,400 23,227 79 
OMAHA 
Feb. 26-March 3. 27,300 25,835 94 
Previous week .. 27,300 25,331 92 
Near Ggo ..:.... 27,300 19,809 72 
Two years ago... 27,300 16,129 59 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Ph Pn Ms ce eee aks acteeeeresees 56 
Se ing ee Be SU EPEPTUTL ETE CCT Cee eee 3 
We SE one ese 6s ce F bos k Peano a aeeees 33 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 5 fair and 55 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
11,910 bbls last week, 24,461 in the pre- 
vious week, 12,996 a year ago and 8,648 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

J. J. Fahey, eastern field manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., expects to 
visit the home office this week. 

The Great Western Elevator Co. is 
moving its offices into larger quarters at 
843 Board of Trade Building. 

R. T. Browne, formerly connected with 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc., as manager of 
its Hastings, Neb., office, has resigned to 
take a similar position with the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, is spending 
several days visiting millers in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. He was entertained by 
a group of Kansas City millers on 
March 2, 

J. Perry Burrus, interested in a num- 
ber of Texas mills and head of the com- 
pany which recently took over and re- 
organized the business of the Oklahoma 
Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla., was here last 
week in conference with bankers interest- 
ed in that property. 

E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, re- 
turned from the Chicago hearing of the 
general grain rate investigation last 
week, and reported that it is progressing 
very slowly. Several southwestern traf- 
fic men were heard last week on export 
rates, 


George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., returned to 
his office last week after spending a fort- 
night in the East. J. B. M. Wilcox, gen- 
eral sales manager, who accompanied Mr. 
Hincke to the East and on the return 
trip as far as Chicago, was expected to 
return early this week. 

J. F. Jarrell, head of the agricultural 
department of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
predicts that the 1928 Kansas wheat crop 
will be satisfactory in every respect. “It 
will take May to tell the story,” he says, 
“but as everybody makes a guess on the 
probable outcome I venture the assertion 
that present indications are highly fa- 
vorable.” 

John C. Koster, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., who re- 
turned from an extended visit in the 
southeastern states last week, says that, 
with the exception of a few bakers, buy- 
ers have only medium-sized stocks and 
will have to book before the new crop. 
He expects them to favor 30- and 60-day 
bookings. 

The odd day in February brought 
more than its quota of bad luck to the 
millers’ mutual insurance companies. 
Two fires were reported. The first, at 
the Farmers’ Elevator, El Reno, Okla., 
destroyed the building and contents. 
Loss is estimated at $30,000 to $50,000. 
The second destroyed a small office build- 
ing of the Durant (Okla.) Milling Co. 


Charles Larabee, son of F. D. Larabee, 
who until his death was one of the heads 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., has 
opened a bakery and sandwich shop in 
Kansas City. Mr. Larabee has secured 
the services of the former chef of the 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. Until 
recently, Mr. Larabee was connected with 


the Midland Flour Milling Co. as sales- 
man. 

C. Leslie Lowes, president of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York,. is in the 
Southwest making a tour of his com- 
pany’s plants. Bryce B. Smith, first vice 
president and manager of the southwest- 
ern division, is accompanying him. The 
purpose of their trip is to open up the 
sales campaign for Bond bread. Up to 
the present, the Kansas City plant is the 
only one in this section that has distrib- 
uted its bread under the Bond brand. 
They also will help to open the new bak- 
ery at Wichita which was completed last 
week, 
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ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


With the exception of millfeed, which 
is active and higher, milling conditions 
generally are unsatisfactory. Some mill- 
ers are selling half capacity, but current 
sales with others are as low as 25 per 
cent. 

Shipping directions are slow, and pro- 
duction shows a decrease. There is little 
interest in export. 


NOTES 

W. H. Hinkle, sales manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, spent a part 
of last week calling on the Illinois trade. 

Elevators and feed mills report an 
active demand for coarse grains and 
mixed feed. The high price of millfeed 
is stimulating the business of feed mix- 
ers. 

A. E. Mallon, export manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
recently visited the company’s Atchison 
plant after attending a meeting of ex- 
port millers at Kansas City. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Cain Bros. Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, after returning from 
an extended southern trip, has left to 
spend a fortnight in the central states. 

The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, will 
increase its grain storage capacity 200,- 
000 bus, giving it a total of between 
600,000 and 700,000 bus storage at mill 
and associated elevator plants. This ac- 
tion was decided on at the company’s an- 
nual meeting of stockholders last week. 
J. W. Blair, president, H. H. Hackney, 
vice president, and E. B. Hackney, sec- 
retary and treasurer, were re-elected. 


AW 
HUTCHINSON 


Flour business continues light, and 
shipping directions poor to moderately 
good. Export buyers are showing some 
interest, and several lots of clears were 
sold to the Continent last week. Quota- 
tions, March 1, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $7.30@7.80 bbl; 
straight, $6.90@7.30; first clear, $5.55@ 
5.80. 


NOTES 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., left March 5 
for a trip through the southern states. 

J. Harris Carr, secretary-treasurer of 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, left last week for a week’s visit 
in the South. 

B. F. Young, treasurer of and sales 
manager for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a vacation 
spent at Hollywood, Cal., where his fam- 
ily is staying this winter. 

Robert Jones, formerly with the Kan- 
sas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas City, 
has been employed by the Lyons (Kan- 
sas) Flour Milling Co., as southeastern 
Kansas and southern Missouri represen- 
tative. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Mills continue to operate about 50 per 
cent of capacity, and little change is seen 
in trade conditions in the domestic field. 
Exports are reported to have picked up 
slightly, the bulk of this business going 
to Latin America and central Europe. 
Prices are higher. Quotations, March 
1: short patent hard wheat flour, $7.50 
bbl; short patent soft wheat flour $7.50, 
standard patent $7@7.10. 


NOTES 


Members of the Oklahoma Millers’ As- 
sociation will meet in Oklahoma City this 





LEAGUE SECRETARYSHIP A 
PROBLEM 


HOICE of a successor to C. V. 
Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, who 

died recently, is proving a serious 
problem for the officers and directors 
of. the organization. A number of 
applications have been received, but 
these chiefly are from men familiar 
with traffic and transportation work. 
Several millers active in league af- 
fairs have expressed the opinion that 
the organization’s traffic activities are 
in good hands with E. H. Hogueland, 
commerce counsel, and that the man 
chosen for secretary should be espe- 
cially equipped for organization work 
and for the handling of milling prob- 
lems. It probably will be several 
weeks before a selection is made, the 
directors wanting to make absolutely 
sure of the right man before reaching 
a decision. Gerome V. Topping is in 
interim charge of the league offices. 





week to discuss freight rate cases now 
pending. H. C. Driscoll, counsel for the 
association, will address the meeting. 


Walter Wiley has established a cus- 
tom mill at Porum, Okla. 


The Farmers’ Elevator, El Reno, 
Okla., was burned Feb. 29. Loss is esti- 
mated to be $50,000. 


Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, and J. 
Perry Burrus, of Dallas, two of the 
largest millowners in the Southwest, were 
named on the board of directors of the 
Texas Employers’ Insurance Co., at a 
meeting at Dallas last week. 

The state supreme court has decided 
that Logan County may tax the Gresham 
Flouring Mills, Guthrie, Okla. This 
property has long been held by the state 
banking board as part of the assets of 
the state bank guaranty fund. 


Thomas Henry Phillips, prominent 
steamship man, died last week at his 
home in Galveston. He had been chair- 
man of the maritime committee of the 
Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board 
of Trade since 1918, and also a director 
of the Galveston Chamber of Commerce. 


AW 
SALINA 


Interest in flour has revived, and busi- 
ness is about normal for this time of 
the year. Shipping directions are more 
plentiful. Prices are steady. Quota- 
tions on March 1, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $7@7.40 bbl; 95 
per cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.70@6.80. 

+. * 

W. L. Shellabarger, secretary of the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., has 
returned from Decatur, IIl. 
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$225,000 BAKERY WILL BE 
BUILT AT DALLAS, TEXAS 


Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co., a new cor- 
poration to be capitalized at not less 
than $250,000, will be organized shortly 
at Dallas, Texas, employing local capi- 
tal, with R. W. Baird as manager. A 
plant to cost $100,000, and equipped with 
$125,000 worth of machinery, will be 
built at Bryan Street and Carroll Ave- 
nue, and will be ready for opening about 
Sept. 1. The company will be separate 
and distinct from Mrs. Baird’s Bakery 
at Fort Worth, and will manufacture 
bread only. 
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CREDIT BODY FOR FEED DEALERS 

Feed dealers of the San Gabriel Valley 
in California have organized to protect 
themselves against the slow payer and 
the defaulter. They have formed the San 
Gabriel Valley Feed Dealers’ Credit As- 
sociation as a separate unit of the Al- 
hambra (Cal.) Business Men’s Associa- 
tion. Almost all the feed and poultry 
supply dealers in the valley are members 
of the association. The group will have 
as one of its policies the tightening of 
credit lines that will be fully enforced 
by all members, and thousands of credit 
ratings will be added to the files. 
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TOLEDO 


The premium on No. 2 red wheat, To- 
ledo rate points, went to 20c over Chi- 
cago May, up 6c for the week, and this 
is easily the outstanding feature of the 
milling business of this section. This is 
an advance of 16c since the middle of 
January, and is now much closer to the 
Chicago basis, where No. 2 was quoted 
at 21@22c over. It is indisputable evi- 
dence of the strength of this wheat. 

The advance is now so substantial and 
has been so rapid that the present level 
appears to some millers as a rather dan- 
gerous one on which to operate freely 
and confidently. It is feared that there 
may be considerable substitution of other 
wheats which can be had at lower prices. 
In point of fact, low protein hard and 
semihard wheats have already been free- 
ly offered in this section at 4@5c over 
Chicago May, and probably have been 
used to some extent. Some of these 
wheats may be of bastard varieties, and 
not pure strains, but, on the other hand, 
the low protein of the hard wheats on 
this crop make them available and invit- 
ing for mixture, supplementing the short- 
age of the soft wheat production. 

If one wants simon-pure, honest-to- 
goodness soft wheat flour it should now 
be clear to everybody that he must pay 
for it, not on the basis of the Chicago 
futures but on the cost of cash wheat. 
If one is not willing to pay the price, 
then he should be satisfied with what he 
gets. Millers will have to be careful of 
their mixtures, if they mix, and watchful 
of their grades and the maintenance of 
the quality of their brands, because the 
temptation will be to use a larger per- 
centage of cheaper wheats in meeting 
competition and the price demands of 
buyers. 

Lower Price Rumors.—Millers need 
also to be wary about believing all the 
reports they hear of lower prices made 
by their competitors. In a number of 
instances recently brought to light in 
both domestic and export markets, prices 
and sales have been reported which on 
investigation have proven to be quite un- 
reliable and misleading. There is alto- 
gether too much hearsay evidence going 
the rounds, which gets distorted and 
garbled in passing from mouth to mouth. 
It frequently turns out, in the face of 
positive assertion, that no such prices or 
sales have ever been made, and often 
that the sales were at materially higher 
prices than reported. 

The situation is rather unusual. Mill- 
ers are put on the defensive, not know- 
ing what to believe or just what the 
character of the flour is which they must 
meet in competition, and buyers prob- 
ably are equally in the dark or are mis- 
led, and hence the insidious tendency to 
break down the price structure. One 
should not get the idea that there is any 
wholesale debauchery of flour going on, 
because that is far from the case and 
there probably are plenty of millers who 
have used none of these cheap wheats, 
and who are fortunate in their wheat 
supplies and are able to offer pure soft 
winters. But they will cost more. 

Slow Business.— Meantime, business 
with many of the soft wheat millers con- 
tinues sl@¥, and it is not any too easy to 
maintain operation of the mills at even 
half capacity or less. Profits are more 
dependent upon how one happens to be 
circumstanced in regard to wheat than 
from actual milling operations. The 
strength in feed, with prices maintained 
or advancing, has afforded some relief 
and help. It now looks as if a hand-to- 
mouth ‘policy both in the buying of flour 
and operation of the mills was definitely 
fixed for, the balance of the crop. The 
stimulus to the movement of wheat has 
subsided, and receipts have fallen off. 








Prices are now at the peak for the 
crop, with no sign of going much lower, 
whatever may be said about the statis- 
tical position of wheat and the country 
still having a liberal supply for export. 
The fact remains that the market has 
persistently shown stubborn resistance to 
declines, even in the face of more bear- 
ish statistics than now obtain. There 
has been an abundance of unfavorable 
reports on the condition of the coming 
crop of winter wheat, and while nothing 
definitely can be known about this until 
we have growing weather, nevertheless it 
is known that the wheat fields have been 
without snow covering most of the win- 
ter and have been exposed to damage. 

Flour Prices. — Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, March 
2, at $7.25@7.40 bbl and local springs at 
$7.50, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 
Both the range in soft winters and the 
spread between them and springs is clos- 
ing up. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 26-March 3. 163,950 104,813 64 
Previous week .. 163,050 113,502 69 
VOOF QBS cccccee 73,200 41,229 56 
Two years ago... 60,450 35,391 55 
Three years ago. 84,360 47,968 56% 
NOTES 


F. W. Bacon, miller, Tiffin, Ohio, says 
that wheat in farmers’ bins is very scarce. 

At St. Louis $1.65 was paid last week 
for No. 2 red wheat. That market has 
been consistently higher than Toledo all 
this crop. Only $1.59 was paid at To- 
ledo. 


Grain men at Toledo have been reduc- 
ing their stocks of red wheat by selling 
to millers. The price has been attrac- 
tive, and nobody ever went broke tak- 
ing a profit. 

H. W. Tibbals, representing the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and H. W. 
Colvin, representing the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., in Ohio, called 
at this office last week. 

Millers will be interested to see what 
happens to the premiums on No. 2 red 
wheat, whether they will work higher or 
whether they will decline through ad- 
vance of the futures at Chicago. 


The Loudenslager Flour Mills, Tiffin, 
recently were successful bidders for a 
car of flour for the Lima State Hospital 
at $6.07 bbl, and Weisheimer Bros., Co- 
lumbus, for a car for the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary at Columbus, at the same price. 


John L. Dexter, flour broker, Detroit, 
Mich., still maintains his interest as fa- 
ther of the Detroit Newsboys’ Associa- 
tion, “little merchants of the street,” as 
he calls them, and he says the reason 
for it is “that the boys make good.” 
Years ago he was the distributor of the 
Pillsbury company at Detroit. 


AW 
NASHVILLE 


Flour business last week was very sat- 
isfactory to the mills. Buyers came into 
the market frequently for fairly good 
supplies to cover current requirements. 
Occasional sales as large as 1,000 bbls 
were made. Shipment specifications con- 
tinued chiefly for prompt and 60 days. 
There was some increase in new sales, 
but aggregate business remained about 
unchanged. Shipping instructions were 
fairly good. 

Flour prices remained generally steady, 
though there was some irregularity in 
the cash wheat market. Quotations, 
March 3: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 


stations, $8.90@9.25 bbl, standard patent, 
$7.90@8.15; straights, $7.65@7.90. 
Rehandlers reported a fairly active 
trade, numerous sales of Minnesota and 
western flours being matle* in moderate 
lots. Prices were steady. Quotations, 
March 3: spring wheat first patent, 98- 
Ib cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8.25 
@8.75 bbl, standard patent 15@35c less; 
hard winter wheat short patent $7.75@ 
8.25, standard patent 30@60c lower. 
Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls 


tivity 
Feb. 26-March 3. 140,520 67 
Previous week .. 143,220 
TORP GOO oscssoce 146,220 
Two years ago... 157,320 
Three years ago.. 135,900 


94,447 65.9 
99,899 68.3 
92,292 58.6 
82,754 60.8 


Joun LEIPER. 


ATLANTA 


There was little change in flour last 
week, brokers and mill representatives 
reporting a fair demand from bakers 
for current needs. Short patents con- 
tinued to move well to bakers. Jobbers 
ordered for near future wants or up to 
30 days. 

Demand continues fairly brisk for soft 
wheat flour, and mills are reported book- 
ing orders about equal to their present 
production in the Southeast, which is es- 
timated around 25 to 30 per cent less 
than capacity, though some of the larger 
ones are running up to 80 per cent. 

Shipping instructions on old contracts 
slowed up last week, and movement of 
flour was therefore less active than for 
three or four weeks. As stocks are rath- 
er low, however, directions promise to 
be more active by the middle of this 
month. 

Hard winter short patents advanced 
last week about 15c bbl and standard 
and straight 5@10c, while spring wheat 
flour prices were about 20c less. Soft 
winter wheat flour advanced about 10@ 
25c. Quotations, March 3, f.o.b., Atlan- 
ta, basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $7.75@8 bbl, standard patent 
$7.35@7.60, straight $7.25@7.60; soft 
winter short patént $9@9.40, standard 
patent $7.50@7.85, straight $7.45@7.90, 
fancy clears $7.15@7.50, second clears 


NOT ALL CHAIN STORES 
MEET SUCCESS 


N a Consolidated Press dispatch 

from Washington, Harden Colfax 

gives an account of the pending 
investigation of retail credit, for 
which Congress has been asked to 
supply funds to the Department of 
Commerce credit men. He says: 

“Much is known of wholesale cred- 
it conditions; that is rather easily 
checked. Little is known of the vast 
volume of consumption credit. No 
one even knows how many retail es- 
tablishments there are in the United 
States, neither as a whole nor in any 
specific line. 

“Of the retail business of the coun- 
try, around $40,000,000,000 a year, an 
increasing proportion is done by cred- 
it. And the ever-popular ‘leaps and 
bounds’ inevitably is used in describ- 
ing the growth of installment buying. 

“Thousands of retailers lack knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of extend- 
ing credit. Scores of studies have 
been made of installment sales, but 
no national survey has been made. 

“What are the effects of consump- 
tion credit? Increased consumption 
helps production, mass production 
supports employment and the wage 
scale, and the latter elements boost 
consumption. Cause and effect are 
sadly mixed in many minds, like two 
first cousin tones of gray. 

“Chain stores and mail order 
houses, as a rule, do not extend cred- 
it to customers. Yet not all chain 
systems or mail order merchants suc- 
ceed in business. A recent study 


estimated that 40,000 chain store 
units, in nearly 500 systems, last year 
had sales aggregating $3,400,000,000— 
and that they sold 8 per cent of their 
merchandise at a loss and 26 per cent 
additional at no profit.” 
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$6.50@6.90; spring wheat short patent 
$7.70@8, standard patent $7.35@7.80, 
straight $7.25@7.60; Utah, Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, $7.60@7.90. 

NOTES 


Theodore Martin, flour broker, is back 
at his office after a vacation in Florida. 


Carl Smith, of the Superior Feed Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., called on F. Y. Johnson, 
Candler Building, Atlanta, last week, 


John C. Koster, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, recently visited 
several of the mill’s connections in the 
Southeast. 


B. B. Luck, Georgia and Florida sales 
manager for the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., with headquarters at 
Macon, Ga., was in Atlanta last week. 


J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., made a trip through the 
Southeast recently, visiting brokerage 
connections. 


W. H. Sutton, purchasing agent for 
the American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, and 
president of the Atlanta Bakers’ Club, 
left last week for a business trip over 
the Southeast. 


T. H. Smashey, sales manager for the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 
and Samuel McDowell, Carolina repre- 
sentative of the company, were in At- 
lanta last week. 


Walter H. La Fevere, southeastern 
representative of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, with headquarters at 
Jacksonville, Fla., called on the trade in 
Atlanta last week. 


Edward Schulz, southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Midland Milling Co. 
Kansas City, and Ernest Lloyd, proprie- 
tor of Lloyd’s Bakery, Anniston, Ala, 
made an airplane trip to Atlanta last 
week. 


Jesse Dietzen, president of the Diet- 
zen Bakeries, Kokomo, Ind., and a for- 
mer president of the Indiana Bakers’ 
Association, stopped in. Atlanta for a 
short visit last week on his way to 
Florida. 

Robert H. Gallaher, assistant manager 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was among recent 
flour men in this district, being on his 
way to Florida, where he plans to re- 
main for about a month. 

C. T. Bramblett, chief purchasing 
agent and general manager of the South- 
ern Service Corporation, Atlanta, buying 
department of the Southern Baking Co., 
has returned from a week’s visit at the 
company’s plant at Miami, Fla. 


Harotp F. Popmaskt. 
Owoood 


NORFOLK 


Continued activity in wheat last week 
caused mills to advance prices, and busi- 
ness is somewhat more brisk. Quota- 
tions, March 2: northwestern spring pat- 
ents $8.25@8.45 bbl, second patents $7.75 
@7.90; Kansas top patents $7.85@8.25, 
second patents $7.30@7.50; top winters 
$7.45@7.60, second patents $7.20@7.35; 
Virginia and Maryland straights, $6.35@ 
6.55. 

* * 

Graham S. Lyon, of the Lyon & Green- 
leaf Co., miller, Ligonier, Ind., spent a 
few days in Norfolk last week visiting 
his branch here. W. R. Meech, manager 
of the branch, has left for New York. 

Josern A. Leste, JR. 
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EVANSVILLE 


Demand for flour continues strong, 
with mill operations steady. Quotations, 
March 2, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: soft winter wheat best pat- 
ent $8.50 bbl, first patent $8, straights 
$7.50; Kansas hard, $8.25; first clears, 
in jutes, $6.75; second clears, $6.25. 

* _ 

Providing a sufficient acreage is 
pledged by farmers, the Mount Vernon 
(Ind.) Milling Co. will install machinery 
for the extracting of oil from soy beans. 

C. M. Lunopry. 
oww? 


The annual wholesale turnover of 


Winnipeg, Man., is estimated at $250,- 
000,000. 


’ 
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ST. LOUIS 


While business with the majority of 
St. Louis mills lacked especial vigor last 
week, there was a fair volume of current 
bookings made. Some companies report- 
ed a slight improvement in local busi- 
ness, but this was spotted. Shipping in- 
structions were somewhat slow. : 

Soft Wheat Flour—aAs has been the 
case for some time, business showed little 
change with the mills operating in the 
South and Southeast. Some bookings 
were reported for fair amounts for im- 
mediate shipment, but there was prac- 
tically no interest in deferred. Shipping 
instructions were a little slow on what 
flour the mills still have on their books. 
Some millers said that stocks of flour in 
the South are as low as they have ever 
known them to be. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour has been quiet for the past 
few days. Eastern bakers evidently have 
supplies to last them longer than orig- 
inally anticipated, and are not inclined 
to make future bookings under the exist- 
ing market conditions. It is still believed 
that many bakers and other users of 
hard wheat flour will have to secure ad- 
ditional supplies before the movement of 
the new crop product starts, but this will 
likely be obtained on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Exports.—Inquiries from European 
importers are a little better than a few 
weeks ago, but it is still difficult for local 
exporters to close sales, due to price 
competition from other localities. Trade 
with Latin America is practically un- 
changed. Several exporters of this ter- 
ritory viewed with displeasure the de- 
cision which recognizes flour made in the 
United States from foreign wheat as be- 
ing of the industry of this country, as far 
as Cuban importation is concerned. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-Ib jutes, 
St. Louis, March 3: soft winter short 
patent $7@7.50 bbl, straight $6@6.40, 
first clear $5.50@5.80; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@7.10, straight $6.20@6.50, 
first clear $5.25@5.75; spring first patent 
$7.10@7.60, standard patent $6.70@7.10, 
first clear $6@6.30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 26-March 3 .......... 24,400 40 
Previous week ..........-- 24,700 41 
Be GD acccdececescscese 24,100 39 
Two years ago ........... 27,800 43 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. ot 

bbls activity 

Feb. 26-March 3 .......... 44,400 51 
Previous week ............ 45,300 52 
gf er 45,200 52 
Pe SUE BOO cccpeancace 46,700 54 


NOTES 


Paul M. Marshall, president of the 
Hall Milling Co., was in the East on 
business last week. 

D. L. Boyer, sales manager for the 
Provident Chemical Works, has returned 
from a business trip in Kansas. 

William Berger, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Spent a day in Kansas City last week. 

Frank R. Prina, president of the 
Frank R. Prina Corporation, New York, 
recently visited the Plant Flour Mills Co. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Stopped in St. Louis last week on his 
Way east. 

Navigation on the Mississippi River 
opened last week with the arrival of the 
steamer Cape Girardeau, of the Eagle 
Packet Line, and the self-propelled ex- 


press barge Mobile, of the Federal Barge 
Line. 

P. J. McKenney, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., has announced the arrival of a son 
in his family. 

Henry J. Fehr, of the Producers’ 
Grain Commission Co. and a member of 
the Merchants’ Exchange for some time, 
died March 3. 


Walter Coleman, department manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited the company’s local of- 
fices last week. 


E. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., accompanied by his son, 
Stanley, left last week for California on 
a business trip. 

C. C. Brown, vice president of the 
Pollock Mill & Elevator Co., Mexico, 
Mo., has purchased a half interest in the 
Pearl Baking Co., Mexico, Mo. 

The executive committee of the South- 
ern Illinois Bakers’ Association will hold 
a meeting at Okawville, March 7, to con- 
sider plans for the association’s spring 
convention. 

J. E. Compton, who was recently ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager for the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
spent a day in St. Louis last week while 
en route to the mill to undertake his 
new work. 


Business in the St. Louis Federal Re- 
serve district during the past month de- 
veloped moderate improvement over the 
preceding one and the corresponding 
period last year, according to a report 
issued by the bank. 


When members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change learned last week that the son of 
one of the janitresses in the building had 
died, and that the family had no money 
with which to bury him, they promptly 
raised a fund for this purpose. 

The grain committee of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, of which George S. Milnor is 
chairman, held an open meeting in the 
committee room of the exchange last 
week, at which Roy H. Monier, Missouri 
state warehouse commissioner, was pres- 
ent. Matters pertaining to the inspec- 
tion of grain were discussed at length. 


AWM 
NEW ORLEANS 


Export movement of flour was below 
normal last week. Delayed declarations 
of cargoes, however, are expected to aug- 
ment the showing, since a two-holiday 
week means the holding over of many 
of the manifests for a supplementary 
filing. Only one small lot to Europe was 
reported, consigned to Liverpool. Local 
demand showed slight improvement, but 
sales were in small lots for immediate 
delivery. Latin American shipments were 
fair. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended March 1: 


Destination— Destination— 


BOT sis ceesgs 200 Las Palmas ....1,800 
BPODR cccsveces 40 Liverpool ...... 212 
Bahia de Cara- Manzanillo .....1,958 

er 98 Maracaibo ..... 75 
Banes .....+.-+- 30 Matanzas ...... 900 
TOMBS .ccccccee 369 Nuevitas ....... 535 
Bluefields ..... 190 Panama City ..2,125 
Caibarien ...... 300 Puerto Barrios.. 5600 
Cardenas ...... 60 Puerto Cabello... 331 
COED secccvcces 20 Puerto Cortez...1,050 
Comumel .....0% 50 Sagua la Grande 406 
CUPBOEO cceccce 150 Santiago ....... 3,820 
Guantanamo ... 400 St. Vincent .... 400 
Guatemala City.1,218 Stann Creek ... 40 
Guayaquil ...... 200 Teneriffe ....... 1,725 
Havana ....... 3,662 Tumaco........ 50 
La Guayra ....1,037. Vera Cruz ..... 250 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 56,798 bus wheat sent through 
this port, of which Liverpool took one 
lot of 40,000 bus, the remaining small 
shipments going to Mexico. Havana 


took one consignment of 350 bags bran. 
Flour prices, March 1: 
-——Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.35 $7.25 $8.35 
95 per cent ...... 7.50 7.00 7.70 
100 per cent ..... 7.35 6.65 7.20 
CE: caculeweccesade 7.25 6.55 7.15 
First clear ....... see 6.25 6.50 


Second clear ..... one 5.96 
Semolina, 4%c lb. Corn flour, $5.05. 


A total of 16,112 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended March I, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Puerto Cortez, 
1,050 bags; Bluefields, 190. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 600; Panama City, 2,000; Vera 
Cruz, 250. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,907; Matan- 
zas, 900; Cardenas, 60; Sagua la Grande, 
406; Caibarien, 300; Nuevitas, 460; Man- 
zanillo, 652; Santiago, 55; Guantanamo, 
400. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,100; 
Puerto Barrios, 500; Guatemala City, 
1,218; Belize, 369; Stann Creek, 40; Cozu- 
mel, 50; Banes, 50; Nuevitas, 75; Man- 
zanillo, 1,255; Santiago, 1,905; Tumaco, 
50. 

Selling of clean rice is somewhat larg- 
er, with receipts from country mills ade- 
quate, especially in view of slightly de- 
creased foreign shipments. Inquiry from 
the interior domestic trade for rough 
continues to improve. Virtually all de- 
mand for clean is centered in Blue Rose. 
The following figures were posted on 
March 1: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to March 1 ....... 484,732 779,936 

Same period, 1928 ........ 576,772 897,012 
Sales— 

Season to March 1........ 39,207 260,520 

Same period, 1928 ........ 74,848 361,294 


NOTES 


R. L. Ward, of the Hays City (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills, was in New Orleans re- 
cently, where he called on J. S. Water- 
man & Co., Inc. 


M. E. Humphrey, president of the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Humphrey, spent several days in New 
Orleans last week. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 
‘2 2 2) 


MEMPHIS 


Flour buyers show no disposition to 
become alarmed over the course of 
prices, and most of the business reported 
is on old bookings. Best reports are still 
coming from those who specialize in the 
medium and lower grades, as a large 
part of the trade makes quality second- 
ary, for cotton continues to drag and 
necessity for economy is general. The 
baking trade is buying just enough to 
fill current needs, although increasing 





“BUCKWHEATS” FOR ROYAL 
MENU 


ECAUSE he had read that 
Michael, the boy king of Rou- 
mania, was very fond of buck- 

wheat cakes for breakfast, Richard M. 
Arthur, a West Virginia farmer, at 
the suggestion of Darel J. McConkey, 
sent a quantity of buckwheat flour to 
Roumania for the royal kitchen. 

Mr. McConkey received an ac- 
knowledgment from Queen Marie of 
Roumania, which read as follows: 

Belgrade, Jan. 23, 
Palace Cotroreni, 
Bucharest, Roumania. 
Mr. Darel J. McConkey, 

Dear Sir: Her Majesty the Queen 
of Roumania is in receipt of your 
kind letter of Dec. 26, which has 
been forwarded to her—and com- 
mands me to thank you for the kind 
thought you had in finding a West 
Virginia farmer who would send her 
little grandson (King Michael) buck- 
wheat—also for the delightful man- 
ner you have spoken of the kindly 
farmer. Her Majesty will find out 
from those in Bucharest when the 
buckwheat arrives, in order that Mr. 
Richard M. Arthur’s kindness is ac- 
knowledged. I am, 


Yours truly, 
Ida Marr. 
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notice is taken of crop complaints and 
nobody seems to expect lower prices. 
Quotations remained steady throughout 
the week, no disposition being shown to 
shade them. A few mills raised their 
prices, but the general average was about 
unchanged, except that spring wheat 
flour was 10@15c higher. 

Flour quotations, March 3, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., car lots, Memphis: spring wheat 
short patent $8.25@8.35 bbl, standard 
patent $7.65@8; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.50@7.85, standard patent $7.05@ 
7.50; soft winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.90, standard patent $7.25@7.65; west- 
ern soft patent $7.40@7.50, semihard 
patent $7, blended 95 per cent patent 
$7.25@7.35. 

NOTES 


L, W. Cotton, Mississippi representa- 
tive of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., was 
here last week. 


K. P. Aitken, Wichita, Kansas, was a 
recent visitor at the local offices of the 
Red Star Milling Co. 


N. W. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., called at the of- 
fices of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. re- 
cently. 

E. L. Luibel, local representative of 
the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., is back 
from a stay of several days at the plant 
in Coffeyville, Kansas. 


E. J. Price, department sales man- 
ager, recently held a conference here of 
branch managers of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. Those attending were T. M. 
Arden, Jacksonville, Hoit S. Brown, At- 
lanta, H. B. Taylor, Richmond, and W. 
H. Ferguson, New Orleans. 


GeorGe WILLIAMSON. 
Ow wD 


CALCUTTA JUTE MILLS 
SET NEW RECORD IN 1927 


According to Bagology, the house or- 
gan published by the Chase Bag Co., 
during the year 1927 mills in Calcutta 
established a new high record in respect 
to production and exports of burlap 
cloth. Shipments to all parts of the 
world were approximately 1,520,500,000 
yards, exceeding by about 15,000,000 the 
quantity shipped in 1925, the next largest 
year. North America took 1,006,740,000 
yards in 1927, against 1,042,265,000 in 
1926. 

However, this shrinkage in shipments 
to North America was more than offset 
by the phenomenally heavy shipments to 
South America, mostly to Argentina. 

The 1927 shipments to South America 
were 383,000,000 yards, compared with 
809,000,000 in 1926, a gain of about 74,- 
000,000 yards. 

The Chase company calls attention to 
the rapidly growing importance of South 
America as a potential factor in the 
burlap situation, for it will be observed 
by the foregoing figures that the average 
monthly shipments to North America 
were about 83,900,000 yards, while to 
South America they were 32,000,000. 

The quantity of burlaps produced by 
Calcutta mills is estimated at 125,000,000 
to 130,000,000 yards monthly, so taking 
the average monthly exports with the 
amount used for home consumption in 
India, it will readily be seen that de- 
mand is just about equal to production. 

Mills in Calcutta have agreed to make 
up time lost for holidays, which means an 
increase of about 34% per cent in pro- 
duction. Other than this, no change is 
contemplated from the present 54-hour 
weekly schedule in effect during the last 
few years. 

The Chase Bag Co. reports that since 
the first of the year prices have declined, 
in accord with trade expectations, but it 
says that the market now appears to be 
quite firm, with further price recessions 
not likely to occur. 


2 2 2) 


FLOUK IMPORTS TO ANGRA 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—A recent decree 
provides that, pending the establishment 
of a mill in the district of Angra de 
Heroismo in the Azores, flour may be 
imported into that district free from 
restriction, the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised. The ex- 
portation or re-exportation of flour from 

the district of Angra is prohibited. 
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BAKERY SCHOOL WORK 
PRAISED IN LONDON 


ow? 
National Institution Described as Pioneer in 
Field Which Is Now Well Developed 
Throughout Provinces 


Lonpon, Eno.—At a recent meeting 
of the council of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, Confectioners and 
Caterers, in this city, a report was made 
by the head bakery teacher, W. H. Palm- 
er, on the progress of the National Bak- 
ery School at the Borough Polytechnic, 
London. 

Mr. Palmer joined the staff of the 
school last November on the retirement 
of John Kirkland, who held the post for 
many years, and who often contributed 
to The Northwestern Miller in regard to 
bakery affairs in Great Britain. Mr. 
Kirkland is an expert in bread, making, 
and trained hundreds of students in the 
art during his association with the 
school. Mr. Palmer comes from the bak- 
ery school at Sheffield, and has special- 
ized in both bread making and confec- 
tionery. 

He reported that the national school 
had fewer students than formerly in the 
full-time day classes—only 38, compared 
with 44 in previous years, and of these 
836 were from London. In the early 
days, students came to the school from 
all parts of the country, but since bakery 
schools had been opened in the provinces 
the students naturally preferred to at- 
tend a local school rather than the one in 
London, with all its attendant expenses. 
The provincial schools are well equipped 
in every way. They have the latest ma- 
chinery and excellent teachers, and show 
a steady growth every year. As stated 
by a member of the council, the national 
school had set the example, and all in- 
terested in trade technical education were 
glad that schools and colleges in the 
provinces were doing such good work. 

A new chapter had opened in the his- 
tory of the school, he said, and with a 
young staff imbued with enthusiasm and 
high ideals it undoubtedly would pro- 
gress, in spite of the different conditions 
that now prevail. 

That the London school has been a 
pioneer was emphasized by other speak- 
ers, who were very proud of what it had 
accomplished and were sanguine that it 
would continue to hold the leading place 
among the bakery schools of the coun- 
try. In addition to the day classes there 
are evening classes, attended by about 
150 students. 

At the last annual meeting of the na- 
tional association a scheme was advo- 
cated for establishing a college of bak- 
ery, but it was concluded that the proj- 
ect is too big for the trade in its present 
state and, therefore, it has been shelved 
for the present. The president of the 
association, who has recently visited 
America and Canada, referred to the 
splendid bakery schools in both coun- 
tries, and was especially impressed by 
the research work of the American In- 
stitute ®Baking, Chicago. 


OW 


STANDARD OF CANADIAN WHEAT 

Guiascow, Scortannp.—Canadian farm- 
ers who are touring Great Britain have 
been meeting millers both in England 
and in Scotland. Though they have been 
hearing the usual complimentary re- 
marks about Canadian wheat and flour, 
they also have had some warnings as to 
the danger of the standard of Canadian 
wheat being lost through a tendency 
toward multiplicity of varieties. 





NIN DDO OA 


The Scottish Baking Exhibition 


Guiascow, Scottann.—To the average visitor to the Scottish Grocery and 
Bakery Exhibition, in the new Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, one of the most interest- 
ing exhibits was a working model of a bakery. There was plenty of space 
around it to enable visitors to inspect and learn the processes through which 
the baked products pass. Bread, rolls, pastries and cakes were turned out daily. 
The model was equipped with the latest plant, including electric ovens, and 
a gratifying feature was that the engineering firms which contributed thereto 
offered the whole outfit to the Scottish Bakery School, which is part of the 


Royal Technical College of Glasgow. 


The model was planned under the direction of the Scottish Association 
of Master Bakers, which endows the school at the technical college liberally 
each year. The donors of the plant, recognizing that the school equipment is 
becoming out of date, agreed to present the whole outfit to the college. During 
the exhibition there were numerous competitive contests for bakers and con- 


fectioners. 


CW ONION OWJIOWION 


OUTPUT REDUCED BY MILLS 
OF EAST UPPER SILESIA 


Hamsure, Germany.—Mills in Polish 
Silesia and in the adjacent district of 
Dombrova are working under adverse 
conditions. Many have been obliged to 
considerably reduce their production, 
one of the largest, with a daily capacity 
of 73 tons of grain, now milling only 30. 

Special difficulty is encountered in ob- 
taining grain. Farmers are withholding 
their stocks, fearing an unfavorable 
yield of the winter crop, especially in 
the western provinces of Poland, where 
seed has suffered from frost and lack of 
snow. Rye is generally imported from 
Posen, Galicia and eastern Poland. The 
wheat supply does not offer so many 
difficulties as that of rye, as demand for 
wheat flour in these districts is rela- 
tively small. 

A great hindrance to the development 
of the milling industry in eastern Upper 
Silesia is the tax on the _ turnover, 
amounting to 2% per cent, as the aver- 
age profit of the mills scarcely exceeds 
2 per cent. : 

2 22) 
KEEN COMPETITION AFFECTS 
DANISH FLOUR SITUATION 


CorenHacen, Denmark. — Recently, 
competition has been very keen, particu- 
larly by Canadian mills. A short time 
ago buyers availed themselves of low 
quotations and covered their require- 
ments for some time ahead. One of the 
large Canadian mills has had no fixed 
price, but aimed to obtain the best bids 
possible. Home mills also have been 
fighting energetically. They have sold to 
bakers for forward delivery at a fixed 
price, and are offering now to execute 
these orders at present lower prices if 
bakers will take the flour. 


‘2 2 2) 
ESTHONIA ON IMPORT BASIS 
Lonpon, Ene.—As grain stocks in Es- 
thonia are nearly exhausted, the country 
is now importing on a large scale. Ar- 
rivals are chiefly from America, but im- 
porters have shown interest in German 
rye and oats to an increasing extent. 
They intend importing large parcels of 
seeding oats from Germany, owing to 
scarcity caused by the unfavorable oat 
crop in 1927. 
Ooo? 
Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, showing country of 
origin: 





Week ending 





From— Feb. 10. Feb. 3 Feb. 11 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
pO Peer ere ee 3,200 1,002 4,127 
POO Ss eccceseuces ss 800 e 
Canada—Atlantic .... +s 4,875 16,954 
| Ee err e Seer eo ° 4,000 
AMBREID 605 cccceccce 7,162 --» 16,205 
REE. coke eie 1,975 1,183 vas 
oe EEO 875 20: 253 
| ae eee 5,176 1,098 3,076 


RIO DE JANEIRO MILLING 
COMPANY MEETS IN LONDON 


Lonpon, Enc.—The Rio de Janeiro 
(Brazil) Flour Mills & Granaries, owned 
by an English company, recently held 
their forty-second general meeting in 
London. 

The report presented to the sharehold- 
ers showed a considerable falling off in 
profits, caused by the keen competition 
that had existed on a market restricted 
by tightness of money. The flour busi- 
ness, moreover, had been handicapped 
by a material increase in freights, which 
led to a reduction in the consumption 
of wheat flour, although once the people 
of the country had eaten wheaten bread 
they were very slow to give it up. 

In other branches of their business the 
company had shown a steady increase in 
profits, and so they were able to pay 
their usual annual dividend of 3s per 
share, with a bonus of Is per share. 
The chairman said he considered the 
company had done very well, in view of 
the serious financial and commercial 
crisis which had prevailed in Brazil dur- 
ing the past year. Hope for an easier 
monetary situation in that country dur- 
ing the coming year was expressed, as 
some loans have been successfully placed 
which should lead to better trading con- 
ditions. 

2 2 2) 


CHEAP SALES IN DENMARK 

CorpenHAGEN, DeENMaARK.—Few sales of 
flour have been possible recently. Buy- 
ers are amply supplied for some time, 
and prefer to defer purchasing addition- 
al quantities, as the general belief is held 
that prices will go no higher. Profits 
made by importers are small, due to the 
fact that some rather large quantities 
have been resold here far below buying 
prices, as buyers did not possess the 
necessary capital to honor the documents. 
Also, patent flour from one of the larger 
mills in Minneapolis is said to have been 
offered at $7 per 100 kilos by a Swedish 
importer who lacks capital. Moreover, 
it is hinted that the latter consists of 
parcels sent on consignment. If this be 
true, the mill concerned will hesitate, no 
doubt, before consigning to Denmark 
again. The only result it has secured is 
to lose money on its own flours and to 
ruin the market for importers who hold 
stocks. 


(2 2 2) 


MILL TELEPHONES TO HOLLAND 


AmsTEerRDAM, Hottanp.—On Jan. 30 the 
first. private telephone call between the 
United States and the Continent oc- 
curred when the Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, called its Euro- 
pean representatives, Jochems & Luch- 
singer, Amsterdam. Every word was 
most clearly heard. The conversation 
lasted about seven minutes. 
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BREAD CAMPAIGN IN 
ENGLAND IS FAILURE 


Committee Recommends Discontinuance— 
Bakers Did Not Respond to Circulars 
as Had Been Hoped 


Lonpon, Eno.—At a recent meeting 
of the Council of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, Confectioners 
and Caterers, held in London, a report 
was submitted on the publicity scheme, 
launched jointly by British millers and 
bakers about a year ago, in an endeavor 
to increase the consumption of bread. 

Unfortunately, the scheme has signal- 
ly failed in spite of energetic efforts on 
the part of the committee responsible 
for its operation, and the group has 
recommended that it be terminated. 

A guaranty fund of £10,000 was pro- 
vided by the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers and the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers together, and 
£4,000 were expended on advertising ma- 
terial with the idea of its being pur- 
chased by the bakers for display in their 
shops and distribution among their cus- 
tomers and in their locality. This adver- 
tising matter was very attractive and 
varied, as was seen from the reproduc- 
tions which appeared from time to time 
in The Northwestern Miller, but the re- 
sponse from bakers was most disappoint- 
ing. 

As many as 30,000 were circularized 
and invited to take part in the scheme, 
but there the matter ended in the case 
of the majority, and the committee con- 
siders that no further purpose can be 
served in continuing the scheme. Adver- 
tising matter to the value of £1,000 and 
more still is to be disposed of, and it is 
for sale at bargain prices. 

Appreciation was expressed at the 
manner in which C. M. C. Symes, the 
honorary director of the scheme, had 
carried out the work intrusted to him, 
and its failure lay solely in the apathy 
of the bakers to avail themselves of the 
valuable assistance offered them to in- 
crease their business. Mr. Symes, to 
whom the scheme to a large extent owed 
its inception, and who has so vigorously 
carried it through, is the advertising ex- 
pert of the United Yeast Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. This firm not only “lent” Mr. 
Symes for this special work, but gen- 
erously supported it in other directions. 

In the course of the discussion regard- 
ing the failure of the publicity scheme it 
was suggested by one speaker that the 
decrease in the birth rate may in some 
measure be responsible for the lessened 
demand for bread. In a census recently 
taken at Swansea, South Wales, it was 
ascertained that in 80 houses in a very 
congested area there were only 23 chil- 
dren of five years of age, and in another 
group of 24 houses only one child. If 
similar conditions prevailed in other lo- 
calities it might easily account for the 
smaller bread consumption, and it also 
meant that in a few years’ time diffi- 
culty in recruiting workers would be ex- 
perienced. 

O23 
PRIVATE MILLS IN RUSSIA 

Lonpoy, Enc.—The milling industry 
in Soviet Russia consists of state, pri- 
vate and co-operative mills. The num- 
ber owned by the state is about 650, with 
a yearly production of 9,000,000 tons, the 
severest competition these have to meet 
coming from private mills. Desiring to 
restrict private competition, the — 
ment has taken over 320 of the largest 
private mills, with a yearly production 
of 1,400,000 tons, and to further reduce 
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the importance of private mills will re- 

strict licenses for the building of new 

ones, grant less favorable lease condi- 

tions, etc. With the same object, sup- 
rt is given to the co-operative mills, 

of which there are now about 100, with a 

yearly production of 2,600,000 tons. 

Cxww > 


WARSAW MILLING INDUSTRY 
REPORTED TO BE STAGNANT 


Hamsurc, Germany. — Since Warsaw 
mills have been obliged to grind on a 
65 per cent extraction of rye, reduced 
sales have resulted and they have been 
compelled to curtail production. Only 
one of the seven rye mills is in opera- 
tion. Those in the provincial districts 
are grinding better qualities of rye and, 
consequently, have been able to maintain 
their output. These mills are even try- 
ing to penetrate to the Warsaw market. 
Warsaw mills producing other articles, 
such as grists, etc., are suffering from 
foreign competition, especially German. 

Ow we? 
POLISH WHEAT IMPORT PROHIBITION 

Warsaw, Poranp.—According to a 
memorandum published by the Polish 
ministry of commerce, some 33,000 tons 
wheat imported into Poland during the 
second half of 1927, together with the 
available stock of domestic wheat, will 
suffice to cover home requirements in 
that country. Accordingly, imports of 
foreign wheat are not considered neces- 
sary, so that the import prohibition ef- 
fective until Feb. 29 will most probably 
be extended for the remander of the 
crop year. The same conditions prevail 
in regard to oats, although it is expected 
that some higher qualities will be re- 
quired for seeding purposes. 

2 2 2) 
NEW GRAIN DUTIES IN POLAND 

Warsaw, Potanp.—The Polish coun- 
cil of ministers fixed new duties on 
grains, effective from Feb. 1. They are 
as follows: wheat $1.50 per 100 kilos, rye 
60c, buckwheat and corn 40c. These 
duties will not be generally applied, as 
they do not apply to countries with 
which Poland has entered into a com- 
mercial treaty, or with which negotia- 
tions to this end are being carried on. 
With regard to Germany, they do not 
go into force until April 1. The regula- 
tion fixing these duties calls for the pro- 
duction of certificates of origin legalized 
by the Polish consulates. 

‘2 2 2) 
IRISH PROTEST OWN TARIFFS 

Dustin, Iretanp.—A_ protest was 
heard at the annual meeting of the Dub- 
lin branch of the Manufacturers’ Agents 
Association against the tariffs imposed 
on articles imported into the Free State, 
some of which are margarine, jams and 
various confectionery goods. It was 
Suggested that application should be 
made to the League of Nations for a 
removal of the tariff. On the other hand, 
the agricultural committee in County 
Louth, also in the Irish Free State, has 
decided to ask for a tariff to be put on 
imported butter. 

‘2 2) 

GERMAN FLOUR BUYING POLICY 

Hampurne, Germany.—For many weeks 
the flour position here has been described 
as completely stagnant. This is not ab- 
solutely true, of course, as bakers and 
grocers are constantly buying. These 
transactions, however, only in rare cases 
exceed the quantity necessary for a few 
days. There are scarcely any large sales, 
as was formerly the case. This has re- 
sulted in a hand-to-mouth buying policy. 

‘2 2 2) 

ROUMANIAN GRAIN FIRM CLOSES 

Hamsvurc, Germany.—The Hamburg- 
er Fremdenblatt reports that the Mer- 
kantile Danubjana, one of the most im- 
portant grain exporting houses in Rou- 
mania, has decided to close its Bucharest 
branch, due to the complete stagnation 
of the Roumanian grain trade. 

Cw wD 
DUBLIN BAKER HONORED 

Dusty, Inetanp.—Hugh Kennedy, of 
the firm of Kennedy & Co., one of the 
largest bakers in Dublin, and a director 
of the Dock Milling Co., Dublin, has 

appointed a member ‘of the council 
of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce. 
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blasé, homesick wanderer. 


As for me, I think that the best part of travel is life on board ship. 
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HERE are some who travel with 

the idea of seeing places and 

things; some whose wanderings 
around the earth serve as a mental 
album in which can be placed clearly 
defined portraits of people met or 
seen while journeying; there are yet 
others who travel because they must, 
and whose time is forever occupied 
with thoughts of home. 

I am a curious mixture of these 
three types. I start out on a journey 
resolved to make the most of my op- 
portunities; determined to become 
“cultured” in the rather small-town 
opinions of my friends by the simple, 
if wearisome, process of seeing places 
and memorizing suitable portions of 
Baedeker. Alas for my resolutions! 
For no sooner am I on board ship 
than the new faces, suggesting illimit- 
able possibilities in the way of char- 
acter, effect a complete metamorphosis 
in me and I find myself type Num- 


After a few weeks of travel, I gradually degenerate into the despicably 


The ex- 


hilarating air, the bounteous meals, always accompanied by a fitting appetite unless 
one is foolish or unfortunate and suffers from seasickness, the rapidity with which 
seemingly real friendships are made, and the opportunity to forget life and its cares 
and the rest of the world, all contribute to the joys of ocean travel. 


Unfortunately, ships that go down to the sea have their pests. 


However smail 


the company of passengers, there will always be three or four who take the joy 
out of life. Their methods are the same the world over. 


There is the crass idiot whom we will christen the Nautical Gent. 


From the 


moment he steps on board, he talks nonsense about saluting the quarter deck, avast- 
ing and belaying, and writhes in apparent agony when a “ship” is referred to as a 
“boat.” His sole knowledge of seafaring has probably been gathered from the pages 





He Adds to the Joy of Life on Board Ship 
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of Midshipman Easy, and, with luck, 
after a few days you may be freed from 
his earnest endeavors to convince you 
that he is an ex-admiral when he retires 
to his cabin with seasickness. 

Then there is the Enthusiast. As is 
the case with eggs, there are several 
kinds of enthusiasts, but unlike the egg, 
the enthusiast is never good or even in- 
different; he is always bad. Whether it 
is bridge, deck tennis, shuffleboard or 
quoits, the enthusiast is eternally pricked 
with the desire to be playing something. 
Unfortunately, he cannot play alone and, 
consequently, he spends his time looking 
for a partner or an opponent. The best 
way to avoid him is to drop into the 
nearest deck chair on seeing him ap- 
proach, and feign sleep. 

The Hail Fellow, also known as Well 
Met, is dangerous on board ship. As 
soon as you have stepped off the gang 
plank he will greet you, claiming ac- 
quaintance in the dim past. It is wise to 
pay no attention to him—pretend you are 
deaf or something—because he is un- 
doubtedly a Pest looking for a victim. 

The Lop (Life of the Party) is an 
overdeveloped Enthusiast. He no longer 
merely menaces the happy existence of 
individuals; his mania has increased un- 
til he is dissatisfied unless he is working 
on the whole company of passengers. It 
is he who covers the ship’s notice board 
with announcements of concerts, sweep- 
stakes, deck sports meetings, fancy dress 
balls and other forms of forced enter- 
tainment. On the slightest provocation 
he will make a speech, being certain to 
refer to the captain as the “skipper, that 
true son of the sea.” His type is re- 
cruited from those suppressed at home. 
He has never had a chance to run any- 
thing; he has never made a speech, but 
has had to listen to hundreds of Rotari- 
ans, Keewanis and what nots, and he is 
now making the most of the good natures 
of those on board. 

For that is the secret of the fascina- 
tion of sea travel: it is almost impossible 
to be ill-natured on board ship. This 
may seem contrary to the proverbial 
harshness of the mariner, but travelers 
will testify that the most enjoyable days 
in their lives have been spent on the sea, 
even if the greater part of them was 
spent in avoiding the ship’s pests, only 
a few of whom have been depicted above. 

oes 2) 
FRENCH USE OF FLOUR 

Paris, France.—For some years it has 
been forbidden to use wheat flour save 
for bread making. The decree, originat- 
ing in 1922, allowed certain exceptions. 
A new decree has been issued by the 
minister of agriculture which allows in- 
dustry to make such use as it will of 
wheat flour otherwise controlled by the 
former decree, which is now annulled. 
The decree specifically refers to native 
wheat flour, but it is not seen wherein 
it may not be applicable to imported 
flour, or flour made of imported wheat. 


2 2 2) 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 

Betrast, Ireranp. — Shipments of 
American and Canadian flour into Dub- 
lin for the two weeks ending Jan. 21 
were 14,000 sacks, making the total since 
Aug. 1, 138,000. Shipments into Bel- 
fast for the same period were 8,000 
sacks, bringing the total since Aug. 1 to 
94,000. 


2 2 2) 


GERMAN MILL IN DIFFICULTIES 

Hamevurc, Germany.—The Bockholter 
Miihle, Bockholt, Holstein, has become 
involved financially. Its liabilities are 
estimated at about $140,000 to $165,000. 
The directors are trying to place the mill 
under a receivership in order to avoid 
bankruptcy. Hamburg firms will be 
most affected by the failure. 


2 2 2) 


VICTORIA TO BALLOT ON POOL i 

Wasuincton, D. C.—According to a 
cablegram from E. C. Squire, American 
trade commissioner, Sydney, New South 
Wales, to the Department of Commerce, 
the Victorian government soon will vote 
on a proposal to establish a compulsory 
wheat pool in that state. Farmers ap- 
pear to be taking little interest in the 
proposition. 























TORONTO 


It is hard ta find anything new to say 


about spring wheat flour. Demand is of 
moderate proportions and fairly steady. 
As previously noted, bakers have re- 
newed their contracts for another four 
months, and with that volume of busi- 
ness on the books millers know fairly 
well how they stand. The amount likely 
to be done in mixed car trade is also easy 
to estimate. Prices are steady, and there 
is little sentiment, either bullish or bear- 
ish, among millers or their customers. 
Quotations, March 3: 


Feb. 25 


. Se eee $7.80 $7.80 
SAAT rerr es 7.55 7.55 
Second patent ............ 7.20 7.20 
Export patent ........... 7.00 7.00 
WO GRO iis ccnsersedacave 6.10 6.10 


TOPRMRIA BOUP .cccccsscecse 6.50 6.50 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.50 6.50 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Winter wheat flour 
is duller than ever. The market is well 
supplied, and millers have difficulty in 
Selling their output. The domestic pas- 
try trade is yielding about its usual pro- 
portion of business, and so are the bis- 
cuit factories. Mills making a_ high 
grade of this flour and putting it up in 
small packages for household use are 
getting better prices than the country 
mill that sells only in car lots. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, March 3: 
soft winter wheat 90 per cent patents 
$5.30@5.35 bbl, bulk, seaboard for ex- 
port; $5.40 in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
cars, Toronto, or $5.60, Montreal. 

Exporting.—Mills have noticed a little 
improvement in demand from some mar- 
kets, which is natural in view of the fact 
that the opening of navigation is not far 
away. There is a limited but fairly 
steady demand for well-known brands in 
London, Glasgow, and other United 
Kingdom markets, while the West Indies 
and Newfoundland are yielding a regular 
volume of business. Prices are, in some 
cases, 6d under those quoted a week ago. 
Quotations, March 3: standard brands of 
export patents to London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow 36s@36s 6d per 280 lbs, in 140- 
Ib jutes, c.i.f., March or April seaboard 
loading. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is not sell- 
ing for export in anything more than odd 
car lots, and these infrequently. As this 
flour must yield the miller about the 
same price as springs, it is natural that 
business should be quiet. Mills are ask- 
ing 36s per 280 Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., 
London or Glasgow, March seaboard. 


NOTES 


An issue of $500,000 7 per cent cumu- 
lative redeemable preference shares, $100 
par, of the George Weston Co., Ltd., is 
being made at a price of $100 and ac- 
crued dividend. This company was or- 
ganized recently to take over the former 
George Weston, Ltd. 


An arrangement has been made where- 
by Christie Brown & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
acquires a half interest in Crosse & 
Blackwell (Canada), Ltd., the factory of 
which at Toronto commenced operations 
last fall.” Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., is 
the largest and oldest food manufacturer 
in the world, operating in all over 40 
plants, and has been in business 222 
years. 


The board of health of Toronto has 
issued an order to the effect that when 
bread is not wrapped the delivery man 
must either wear white gloves or use 
tongs when handling the loaves. The 
health department for some time has 
been trying to make it compulsory to 
have all bread wrapped, but it was found 
that this would involve the installation 
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of expensive machinery and would be a 
severe hardship on the smaller baker. 
2 2 2) 


Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in January, 
1928 and 1927, in barrels: 








To— 1928 1927 
United Bintes ...ccevecers 3,097 285 
United Kingdom ......... 239,679 251,629 
Other countries .......... 523,016 622,067 

WE 6464-35 ¢atakanaeee 765,792 773,981 


Wheat exports in January, 1928 and 1927, 
in bushels: 


To— 1928 1927 





United States ......... 2,420 37,804 

United Kingdom ...... 7,794,178 6,163,481 

Other countries ....... 7,404,191 6,369,749 

Ee 5 5 cao h-vatetuee 15,200,789 12,571,034 
ow’ OWI OJ OJ 





LBERT A. LAVOIE, who was re- 

cently appointed local manager for 
eastern Ontario and the province of Que- 
bec for the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, was born at Clarence, 
Ont., and educated at the College St. 
Jean Baptiste of Ottawa, an institution 
under the direction of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, and also at the Ot- 
tawa Business College. He belongs to a 
family of millers, his father and grand- 
father having both been in this industry 
all their lives. In order to acquire ex- 
perience in the technical side of the mill- 
ing industry Mr. Lavoie entered the em- 
ploy of the Lake Deschenes Milling Co. 
at the mills at Deschenes, Que., after- 
ward filling various positions in the offices 
of that company. Later on he was ap- 
pointed by the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, as one of its sales rep- 
resentatives in the province of Quebec, 
In 1911 he joined the staff of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., then 
being organized by the late Brigadier 
General A. E. Labelle. He was appoint- 
ed sales manager in May, 1912, a posi- 
tion which he held until his recent pro- 
motion. Mr. Lavoie has had a very wide 
sales experience in the province of Que- 
bec and eastern Ontario, being well ac- 
quainted with the flour and grain trade in 
that territory. He is a director of the 
Dominion Commercial Travellers’ Asso- 
ciation, and has also been a director of 
that association’s mutual benefit society. 
Mr. Lavoie makes his home in Outre- 
mont, where he is well and favorably 
known. His friends aré sure that he will 
make a success of his new position. 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 
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Canadian Bag Industry 


Toronto, Ont.—The dominion bureau of statistics recently issued its first 
report on the cotton and jute bag industry in Canada, to which a short ref- 


erence was made in this paper a week or two ago. 
year 1926, with comparisons of figures for previous years. 


The report covers the 
While the total 


number of manufacturers was shown to be nine, only about six of these cater 


to the milling industry. 


Capital employed was $5,565,514; total number of 


employees, 975; salaries and wages, $930,779. 
The value of products in 1926 amounted to $14,072,099, compared with 


$14,932,322 in 1925. 


The materials used in this industry in the former year 


comprised jute to the value of $7,751,556, cotton cloth $4,248,912, second- 
hand bags $98,388, printing ink $45,164, cotton sewing twine $113,565, all 


other materials $19,788, a total of $12,277,373. 


Bags made from jute rep- 


resent approximately 54 per cent of the total production in each year, while 


the value varied from 57.8 per cent in 1924 to nearly 62.6 in 1926. 


The value 


of all other products of the industry did not reach $500,000 in any year. 
The total value of imports of jute and cotton bags into Canada in 1926 
is shown as $638,327, compared with $794,437 in 1925 and $517,627 in 1924. 


The United States was the main source of supply. 


A serious falling off in 


exports of these commodities from Canada was shown in 1926, when they 
totaled only $46,505, compared with $229,724 in the previous year and $196,- 


551 in 1924. 


AACE 
Canadian Flour Abroad 


Toronto, Ont.—It is not generally enough understood or appreciated 
that the worldwide reputation Canadian wheat now enjoys for quality was 
created in the first instance by Canadian flour when it began to find markets 


in Great Britain and other countries. 


In the course of time, millers in these 


places found that Canadian flour was receiving a preference from bakers, 
and they then began to employ Canadian wheat in their mill mixtures, with the 
result that the present tremendous shipments of this grain developed. No 
doubt a percentage of Canadian wheat in any miller’s flour will improve its 
quality, but it is doubtful if the bakers of Great Britain and other countries 


are getting all the benefit of this fact. 


The practice of mixing, and the fact 


that shipping companies give wheat relatively lower rates of freight than 
flour, brings it about that Canada is no longer profiting to the fullest pos- 
sible extent from the reputation her flour has gained nor are bakers in other 
countries, who do not get their flour direct from Canadian mills, getting full 


value out of their purchases. 


CW IG’ JIG ICNW JI ONION 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour is moving in normal 
volume only, dealers and bakers limiting 
their purchases to immediate require- 
ments. In spite of a slight: advance in 
wheat, flour prices are unchanged. 

It is reported that some fair-sized sales 
have been made for shipment to export 
markets. The situation appears brighter 
than for some time. 

Domestic quotations, March 2: first 
patent $7.80 bbl, patent $7.55, second 
patent $7.20, export patent $7, jutes, net 
cash, on track, Montreal rate points. 

Winter wheat flour business is quiet, 
as usual. Stocks are sufficient to meet 
the demand. Quotations continue on the 
basis of $5.90@6 bbl, secondhand jutes, 
net cash, ex-track; on small deliveries, 
millers are getting 40@50c more. 


NOTES 

John E. Weeks, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, recently visited 
Ottawa and vicinity, in the interest of 
his company. 

The municipal council has appointed a 
special committee to study whether or 
not a peddler’s tax will be imposed on 
each baker’s delivery wagon which dis- 
tributes cakes from house to house. 

The traffic committee of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, which for 
some time has been studying the ques- 
tion of joint through rates on grain and 
grain products over Canadian railways, 
has been notified that the board of rail- 
way commissioners will hold a meeting 
on March 13, at Toronto, to consider 
the matter. 

‘2 2 2) 


John Gilmore has sold his interest in 
the baking firm, John Gilmore, Ltd., 
Lethbridge, to N. G. Elder, and has pur- 
chased control in the Holsom Bakery & 
Café, Ltd., 602° Third Avenue South, 
Lethbridge. 


Flour Versus Wheat for 
Export 
By A. H. Bailey 


HE fact that Canada is the largest 

exporter of wheat in the world and 

the second largest exporter of flour 
is not as generally realized as it might 
be, even by the people of this country. 
Of the 800,000,000 bus per annum that 
are normally imported by other coun- 
tries, the contribution of Canada is ap- 
proximately 350,000,000, and of this 
quantity about 45,000,000 go out in the 
form of flour. The feelings of Canadian 
millers when they regard and compare 
these figures combine pride with disap- 
pointment. Their pride comes from the 
fact that the combined exports of wheat 
and flour are so large and their disap- 
pointment from the fact that relatively 
the exports of flour are so small. 

Only a few days ago one of the speak- 
ers in a debate in the house of commons 
declared that Canada is making a tre- 
mendous mistake in exporting so great a 
percentage of her production of wheat 
in the form of raw material but, unfor- 
tunately, he did not propose any means 
by which this percentage could be low- 
ered. Everybody in Canada realizes that 
it would be better if the wheat could be 
milled before it leaves the country, but 
nobody seems to know how this is to be 
brought about. The same motive that 
prompts a Canadian to desire the con- 
version of this raw material into the 
manufactured product in the country o! 
its origin influences the countries that 
buy the wheat to insist that the milling 
shall be done where the flour is con- 
sumed. This is natural and right from 
their point of view, and Canada would 
have to be very sure of her ground be- 
fore any measures to compel or encour- 
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age the export of flour only could be 
attempted. 

It is, however, possible that something 
more could be done than has been done 
to bring about an increase in the per- 
centage of flour to wheat in the export- 
ing trade, The channels of trade are by 
no means as free of obstruction in the 
way of flour as is the case with wheat, 
nor are the rates of freight and other 
charges always on a parity. With a lit- 
tle more good will on the part of all who 
have to do with the exporting trade, in- 
cluding the federal government, ways 
and means could be found by which flour 
made in Canada could be put upon a 
footing in the world’s markets that would 
insure it a place much larger than that 
which it now occupies. At present it has 
to meet and overcome so many handicaps 
that there is some reason for wonder at 
the success with which Canadian mills 
have built up the business they already 
enjoy. A little encouragement of a prac- 
tical and unobjectionable kind probably 
would double the present volume of Ca- 
nadian exports without doing anybody, 
anywhere, any real harm. 

A well-informed debate in the house 
of commons, instead of the occasional 
voice of a private member, who gets little 
or no attention from the other members, 
would throw a flood of light upon this 
interesting and important subject, and 
might easily lead to measures that would 
put flour milling in Canada in the place 
to which it is justly entitled as the old- 
est and one of the largest of Canadian 
exporting industries. 

2+? 
MILLING VALUE OF WHEAT 

Winnirpec, Man.—‘Wheat Varieties 
and Their Milling Value” was the sub- 
ject of an interesting address given by 
Professor T. J. Harrison, of the Mani- 
toba Agricultural College, in connection 
with the Western Soil Products Exhibi- 
tion, which recently was held in Winni- 
peg. He said that the question of color 
was a great hindrance in the task of 
securing wheat varieties that would 
prove rust resistant and at the same 
time yield a good quality flour. The 
discriminating housewife, he said, de- 
manded a white bread flour, while ex- 
periments had proved that the more rust 
resistant bread wheats yielded flour of a 
slightly yellowish color. Efforts to se- 
cure a rust resisting variety of wheat 
yielding a flour of good color, the speak- 
er stated, had made considerable prog- 
ress during the past few years, and there 
was reason to believe that’ ultimately 
nature, and not the housewife, would be 
persuaded to qualify her demands. 
Ow? 


Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1927, to Jan. 31, 1928, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 





r To 

From— U. K. U.S. Others 
Halifax, N. S...... 28,708 . csccs 243,201 
SO i Ghece Faeee 0000 22,403 
ME Mics «eves sede 2,770 
i Oe Ie. Meces RIG ORE 8 cescce 191,87 
Woodstock, N. B...  ..... SIS )0 Naw Ss 
Quebec, Que. ...... Pe . | er 22,981 
Montreal, Que. .... 880,475 ..... 1,048,607 
i re 545 
St. Johns, Que...... 36.628 ...6. 13,678 
Lake Megantic .... f | ee 8,448 
Coaticook, Que..... 101,584 3 16,806 
St. Armand, Que... ae skae0 . Sanwa 
Athelstan, Que. ... T,48e 8 cece 47,206 
Sutton, Que. ...... 45,622 ..... 42,156 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 152,276 2,790 743,129 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 130,150 ..... 418,933 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 7,050 = nacce 62,508 
Amherstburg, Ont.. BET i sceve cvsves 
ae, », rrr 7 wereee 
North Portal, Man. ..... , Bee 


Vancouver, m C... 
New Westminster, 
B. C. ate 





SOE sicevveecs 1,626,864 4,943 3,330,051 


Cw wD 
Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





1927 1926 1925 1924 
January ..... 1,496 1,422 1,698 1,850 
February 1,231 1,440 1,557 1,812 
nd, 1,455 1,609 1,668 1,719 
. . eee 1,154 1,416 1,244 1,449 
ae 1,455 1,491 1,015 1,881 
See 1,314 1,647 1,239 1,413 
een 1,019 1,228 1,340 1,354 
August ...... 1,158 1,044 1,029 1,426 
September ... 1,528 1,634 1,601 1,737 
ctober ...... 2,005 . 2,231 2,308 2,143 
November .... 2,120 2,089 2,127 1,708 
December .... 1,767 1,715 1,737 1,440 
Totals ..... 17,702 18,966 18,563 19,932 
Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 
1926-27....... 17,838 1924-25....... 18,215 
1925-26....... 19,054 1923-24....... 20,384 
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CHICAGO 


The improved flour business reported 
a week ago was short-lived. Plenty of 
offers are being received by local deal- 
ers, but they are so low that mills will 
not even consider them. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Some business 
is being done by spring wheat mill offices, 
but .mostly with the family trade, and 
then only in small amounts. Bakers are 
buying sparingly, not being willing to 
pay prevailing prices. 

Hard Winter Flour—Only a ‘small 
amount of southwestern brands is being 
sold. Mill agents and branch offices re- 
port fairly numerous offers, but prices 
bid are much too low. A few sales of 
500 bbls or single cars are being made, 
but substantial bookings are unheard of. 
Shipping directions are fairly free. 

Soft Winter Flour—Due to advanc- 
ing premiums on soft wheat, mills are 
holding their flour prices at firm levels. 
On March 2 a car of No. 2 red wheat 
sold in Chicago at 24c over May, or $1.59 
bu, the highest on the crop in this mar- 
ket. The high prices on flour are not 
helping the demand any, and current 
business is mainly in single car lots, or 
500 bbls. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, March 3: spring top 
patent $6.90@7.60 bbl, standard patent 
$6.50@7.40, first clear $5.75@6.35, sec- 
ond clear $4.10@4.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.40, 95 per cent patent 
$6.40@7.05, straight $6.20@6.80, first 
clear $5.50@6; soft winter short patent 
$6.75@7.60, standard patent $6.45@7.10, 
Straight $6.25@6.80, first clear $5.60@ 
5.80. 

Durum.—Demand for semolinas con- 
tinues quiet. A sale of 1,000 bbls last 
week was the largest for some time. 
Shipping directions are fair. On March 
3, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 3%c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 354c; No. 3 
semolina, 33%%c; durum patent, 3%@3'c; 
special grade, 3¥c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Vek. 26-March 8 ....cecces 30,880 77 
Previous week ............ 32,660 80 
Wee GOO cc ccecscisasvcnts 34,000 85 
we FOROS GOP accrcccécse 37,000 92 


SCALE COMPANY CHANGES NAME 


The Exact Weight Scale Co. is the 
new name for the Smith Scale Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, manufacturers of “Exact 
Weight” scales. The change is merely a 
consistent alignment of firm name with 
the product, so that both may be identi- 
fied by the same copyrighted trade slo- 
gan, “Exact Weight.” 


NOTES 


J. A. Gould, of the Sheffield Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago last 
week. 


John Boehrer, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, was at the local 
headquarters recently. 


John F. Diefenbach, president of the 
Durum Milling Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, visited the trade here recently. 

C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., on 
March 1 called on the Chicago trade. 

Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., stopped 
in Chicago en route east on a business 
trip. 

The Chicago Open Board of Trade has 
moved into its new quarters in the In- 
surance Exchange, 328 South Sherman 
Street. 

H. S. Irwin, formerly in the grain, 
hay and feed market news service at 
Washington, D. C., is now connected 


with the local Grain Futures Adminis- 
tration office. 


Frank R. Prina, of the Frank R. 
Prina Corporation, New York, was in 
Chicago last week on his way home from 
St. Louis. 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has absorbed the Monarch Tractor 
Co., Springfield, Ill., manufacturer of 
crawler tractors. 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, who was 
confined to his home for about two weeks 
with pneumonia, is spending a few hours 
daily at his office. 


I. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is in Florida, taking a vacation, 
and will also visit Havana, Cuba, before 
returning the latter part of March. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., spent a 
few days in this market last week, mak- 
ing his headquarters with Charles H. 
Meyer, who handles his account here. 

A. C. Cernaghan has arrived in Chi- 
cago and opened the local branch sales 
office for the King Midas Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis. He has secured space in the 
America Fore Building, 844 Rush 
Street, where several other flour offices 
are located. 


O. A. McCrea, manager of the feed 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, L. C. Newsome, of the 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, 
and S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling 
Co., Detroit, visited this market last 
week. Mr. McCrea was returning from 
a trip to Buffalo, and Mr. Newsome had 
come from New Orleans. 


Once a week several members of the 
local flour and baking trades get togeth- 
er for bowling matches. On the eve- 
ning of March 1, A. W. Landstrom, of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., put over a 
score of 247, the highest for the evening. 
Others who bowled were A. H. and C., 
W. Piper, of H. Piper Co., bakers, W. 
E. Albright, Minneapolis-Larabee Flour 
Co., Roy O’Brien, Washburn Crosby Co., 
F. W. Schmidt, Southwestern Milling 
Co., Ine., and Emil Kuehn, of the Kuehn 
Bakery. 


MILWAUKEE 


A little more interest and some activ- 
ity were reported by one flour man last 
week, but he qualified this by saying that 
buyers were not ready to change their 
minds in regard to taking flour. Retail 
salesmen also are complaining about the 
lack of business, and the family trade 
and small bakers are not taking flour 
the way they should. The chief difficulty, 
in the opinion of some, is price cutting, 
which is said to be worse than ever. 
Heavy stocks in the hands of the trade 
are another factor in the present situation. 
Many of the buyers contracted for too 
much flour earlier in the season and they 
have not been able to dispose of it. 
They have their own warehouses filled, 
and shipping directions are coming in 
slowly. The range between the top and 
bottom limits was widened last week, 
when the former advanced 15c and the 
lower prices remained unchanged. Quo- 
tations, March 3: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $6.65@7.55 bbl, 
straight $6.35@7.25, first clear $6.05@ 
6.60, and second clear $4.80@5.35, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

The trade is not showing any interest 
in Kansas flour, as its attention is con- 
centrated on northwestern, due entirely 
to the price situation, as Kansas flour 
is too near the level of spring. Millers 
of Kansas flour do not anticipate receiv- 
ing much business from this territory for 
the rest of the crop year, unless a break 
in the market should widen the range 
considerably, but there is nothing at 
present which would indicate any change. 
As northwestern mills are not getting 
much business either, the situation is not 
quite so bad for those in the Southwest. 
If buying should start at a good rate, 
southwestern flour might move in sym- 
pathy, but it appears as though buyers 
will continue their policy of buying 
closely. Top limits advanced 15c last 
week, but the lower ones remained un- 
changed. Quotations, March 3: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat $7@7.30 bbl, 
straight $6.75@7.05, and first clear $5.55 
@5.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Miss May Guy, who has been tele- 
phone operator at the Chamber of Com- 
merce for more than 20 years, was given 
a rousing reception when she returned to 
her post last week after an illness of 
almost a year. 


Members of the Chamber of Commerce 
voted to pass the amendment to the rules 
which will widen the discount on No. 3 
white oats as a deliverable grade on 
futures contracts from l/c to 3c bu, 
beginning with the July, 1928, option. 


L. E. Meyer. 
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Gluten Feed Important in Dairy Sections 


HILE gluten feed and meal are 

shipped to every state east of the 

Rockies, the heaviest consumption 
occurs in the dairy sections of the North- 
east, states the grain, hay and feed mar- 
ket news service of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Considerable 
quantities also are fed in Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Missouri. Rela- 
tively small amounts are used in other 
states. A substantial proportion of the 
output of gluten feed and gluten meal is 
used by mixed feed manufacturers, but 
large amounts continue to be purchased 
by farmers. Between 500,000 and 600,- 
000 tons were reported yearly by the As- 
sociated Corn Products Manufacturers 
in 1925 and 1926. 

Most of the gluten feed and meal is 
produced in the corn belt, in plants lo- 
cated in Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and In- 
diana, although there is one on the At- 
lantic seaboard, which often grinds Ar- 
gentine corn. Gluten feed and meal, 
however, are more popular outside the 
corn belt than in it, largely because the 
protein in these feeds, being corn pro- 
tein, makes them less satisfactory sup- 
plements to corn than some other feeds. 
For 90 dairy farms in south central New 
York gluten feed was the largest single 
item of feed purchased in 1922-24, mak- 





ing up about 13 per cent of the total. 
The replies of many feed dealers to a 
questionnaire sent out by Cornell Uni- 
versity indicated that about 8 per cent 
of the tonnage handled for 1923-24 con- 
sisted of gluten feed. While no data are 
available for New England, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, it seems probable that 
conditions in the dairy sections are much 
the same as in New York. 

Dairy cows were the chief consumers 
of gluten feed, according to the records 
of cost route farms secured by farm 
management departments in a number of 
states. About 485 lbs of this feed per 
cow were consumed yearly on the limited 
number of farms studied in New York. 
None was reported fed to horses, but 
young heifers received moderate amounts, 
while smaller quantities were fed to hogs 
and poultry. Cows on the Wisconsin 
farms studied averaged about 5 lbs each 
year, while other cattle were fed, on_an 
average, only 1 lb. A little over 1 lb 
per 100 head was taken by poultry on 
these farms. One farm out of 23 studied 
in Iowa fed a little gluten feed to cattle 
and poultry. None was reported on the 
farms studied in other central western 
states, but much of the gluten feed and 
meal shipped to those states may have 
gone into mixed feeds. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour business last week was spotted. 
A large part of the trade could not be 
interested in the slightest, and when en- 
ergetic and persistent efforts failed to 
arouse any spark of activity, brokers be- 
came discouraged. There were a few ex- 
ceptions to this condition, the buyers 
being the larger bakers. The usual trend 
of the market is toward dullness during 
January, with a pickup in February. 
This year, however, such has not been the 
case. 

Narrow Limits.—On the whole, prices 
were within narrow limits. There were 
fewer quotations on high gluten flours 
than a month or so ago, since a number 
of mills which offered freely at that time 
are now out of the market on this grade. 

The widest range was on soft winters. 
Eastern flours were very difficult to ob- 
tain, and ranged $6.85@7, while Pacific 
Coast flours of the same type were quot- 
ed at $6.35@6.55. Little interest was 
shown in midwesterns, which were held 
at $7.25@7.50. ‘The full range on soft 
winter straights constituted one of the 
widest that has existed for some time. 

Export.—Only moderate interest was 
indicated by foreign buyers, and export- 
ers reported business dull. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, March 3, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.45@8 
bbl, standard patents $7@7.45, clears 
$6.65@6.90, high glutens $8@8.35; hard 
winter short patents $7.25@7.75, straights 
$6.50@7.25; soft winter straights, $6.35@ 
7.35. 

NOTES 

Andrew C, Ely, New York traffic man- 
ager of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent part of last week in 
Buffalo. 

J. R. Morris, vice president of and 
wheat buyer for the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, spent several days 
here last week. 

Fred J. Lingham, president of the 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., visited Leo Frank, local flour 
broker, last week. 

V. C. Ward, manager of the specialty 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor at 
the mill’s local offices. 

B. C. Benedict, of the local offices of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
is expected home before long from a two 
weeks’ trip to Havana. 

J. Levenson, of the Levenson Co., New- 
ark, N. J., flour jobber, passed away 
Feb. 26, following an operation. He is 
survived by a widow and four children. 

Frank R. Prina, president of the 
Frank R. Prina Corporation, is on a trip 
through the Middle West, visiting St. 
Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis and other 
cities. 

Kinar With, agent for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, in Oslo, Nor- 
way, sailed for home, March 3, on the 
United States, after a trip of about two 
weeks through the West. 

John Olmsted, secretary of the Niag- 
ara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, spent sev- 
eral days last week with D. G. Van 
Dusen &_Co., New York flour brokers, 
who handlé the account locally. 

H. J. Greenbank, of Bogert & Green- 
bank, New York, flour brokers, slipped 
and fell last week, cutting the muscles 
of his leg so badly that he is in the hos- 
pital and probably will be laid up for 
some time. 

Wheat and flour clearances from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Feb. 25; as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 868,505 bus and 
77,064 bbls, a considerable, improvement 
over the previous week. Two large ship- 
ments were reported, one of 17,750 bbls 


to Aberdeen and the other, 13,055 bbls, 
to Saloniki. 


O. L. Malo, president of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, spent 
several days in New York last week, 
with headquarters at the office of the 
Frank R. Prina Corporation, while on his 
way home from a vacation in Florida 
with his family. 

Charles T. Stork, president of the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
and vice president of the American Miag 
Corporation, passed through New York 
last week while returning home from 
Florida, where he had been to recuperate 
from an operation for appendicitis. 


The New York Flour Club is making 
a special meeting of the one to be held 
on March 13, and members will be the 
guests of the club for luncheon. The 
meeting will be held as usual at 12:30 
at the New York Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club, and all members have 
been urged to attend. 


Millers introduced on the floor of the 
exchange last week included W. J. Gro- 
ver, sales manager for the Kansas Mill 
& Elevator Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
Rodney J. Anderson, secretary of and 
sales manager for the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., and Paul 
M. Marshall, president of the Hall Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

At the regular meeting of the board 
of managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange, on March 1, President Wil- 
liam Beatty, chairman of the temporary 
securities committee, reported good prog- 
ress with the plans for establishing a 
securities trading department on the ex- 
change. The board elected to member- 
ship 13 new applicants, of which nine 
were members of stock exchange firms, 
banks and investment houses. 


AWD 
PITTSBURGH 


Flour business was slack last week. 
Prices were unchanged. Buyers were re- 
luctant to make extensive purchases. 
The bulk of the sales were of moderate 
size and for prompt shipment, and the 
product of northwestern mills. Prices 
were slightly easier, but did not attract 
any attention from the larger consum- 
ers. Sales of hard winters were light. 
There was a fair demand for clears, 
with soft winters lagging behind. Semo- 
lina was quoted at 3%c Ib, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. 

Some bakers were inclined to complain 
that sales of bread were not up to the 
average for February. It is possible 





that weather conditions were a factor, as 
it was warmer than usual the greater 
part of the month. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, March 3: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.25@8 bbl, standard patent $6.75 
@7.25; hard winter short patent $7@ 
7.25, standard patent $6.50@7.25, clears 
$6@6.50; soft winter, $6@6.50, bulk. 


NOTES 


Charles E. Gefeller, aged 53, a retired 
baker of East Liverpool, Ohio, died Feb. 
29 after a long illness. 


D. Genetti & Sons, bakers and grocers, 
Hazleton, Pa., tendered a banquet to 
their employees on Feb. 27. 


More than 300 officials, managers and 
employees of the Pittsburgh division of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
held a meeting at Brownsville, Pa., re- 
cently, the Brownsville division acting 
as host. 


Curtis C. McClellan, aged 64, for more 
than 40 years connected with the Pitts- 
burgh office of the National Biscuit Co., 
died recently in Connellsville, Pa. He 
had been on the pension list of the com- 
pany for four years. 

The Farmers’ Service Co., Lewisburg, 
W. Va., has been granted a West Vir- 
ginia charter, with a capital of $25,000, 
to engage in the general milling business. 
Incorporators are J. B. Sydenstricker, 
Ross H. Tuckwiller, S. P. Preston, C. 
W. Handley, K. B. Sebert and J. D. 
Arbuckle. 

C. C. Larus. 


BUFFALO 


Flour sales last week were lighter than 
during the previous one, several mills 
reporting a decline sharper than the sea- 
sonal depression warrants and a note- 
worthy falling off of shipping directions. 
Stocks in the hands of bakers and job- 
bers are very light. Kansas mill repre- 
sentatives reported a fair hand-to-mouth 
business. 

Quotations, March 3: spring fancy 
patents $7.65@7.70 bbl, standard patents 
$7.25@7.35, cotton 98’s, car lots, f.o.b., 
Buffalo; Kansas first patent $7.25@7.35, 
second patents $7.05, 98-lb cottons, less 
than car lots, f.o.b., mills; No. 2 semo- 
lina, 4c lb, bulk, New York. 

Rochester quotations, March 3: spring 
patents $8.40@8.50, pastry $7.15@7.20, 
and rye $7@7.30, 98-lb cottons, less than 
car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 26-March 3. 255,500 193,666 76 
Previous week .. 255,500 182,022 71 
TORS GOO occceves 238,000 182,413 77 
Two years ago... 238,000 170,583 72 
Three years ago. 238,000 202,360 85 


NOTES 
J. A. Gould, Minneapolis, is represent- 
ing the Sheffield Elevator Co. on the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange during the tem- 
porary absence of H. H. Richardson. 
Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., sailed for 
Europe with Mrs. Yerxa, on the Presi- 
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dent Harding, March 5. They will spend 
two months in Italy and _ southern 
France. 


Joseph W. Hannes has resigned from 
the Thornton & Chester Milling Co., and 
Clement H. Cochran, formerly of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. at Buffalo, has 
been appointed manager in his place. 
Mr. Cochran also has been elected a di- 
rector of the Thornton & Chester Mill- 
ing Co., serving with George M. Apple- 
ton and Mrs. Catherine Appleton Fryer, 
great-grandson and great-granddaughter 
of Thomas Chester, one of the founders 
of the company. 


AAW 
BOSTON 


Demand for flour last week showed no 
improvement. Buyers continue a hand- 
to-mouth policy, buying here and there 
in small quantities. There is no dispo- 
sition on the part of any one to lay in 
supplies ahead of present needs, espe- 
cially as the trade is able to purchase 
what flour is required, in most cases, at 
a reduction from the mill asking price. 

Mill representatives do not look for 
any material improvement in demand in 
the immediate future, as the trade here 
is fairly well supplied, and similar con- 
ditions are reported at other New Eng- 
land distributing points. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, on March 3, were quoted 
as follows: spring patents, special $8.25 
@8.40, standard patents $7.50@8.25, first 
clears $6.65@7.60; hard winter patents, 
$6.40@7.80; soft winter patents $7@7.80, 
straight $6.60@6.85, clear $6.25@6.80. 


RECEIPTS DURING FEBRUARY 


1928 1927 
CD iu.6.0.6.0.6 609.60 05% 129,300 99,275 
es ND a cicceeeeseeune 156,750 390,925 
Se TE b:0.0e ns 6éneenene 6,025 2,125 
GO, DD. cccccccvcoedvese 50,250 64,725 
is GE a6. 6 00 on 600 064060's 2,700 27,675 
BRENOG, BOS cccccccccceces 1,950 1,375 
Bees DOE cer ceecesene 42 61 
Corn meal, bbis .......... 200 661 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 16,399 9,785 
Oatmeal, GROKS ..ccccceses 550 605 


NOTES 


A recent fire in the Norwich, Conn., 
plant of the Cutler Co., dealer in flour 
and grain, did damage of $35,000. 

W. D. Sanderson, manager of the Buf- 
falo feed department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, recently was in 
Boston. 

Estimated stock of unsold flour in Bos- 
ton, March 1, was reported as 32,246 
bbls, compared with 31,826 on Feb. 1 and 
29,021 a year ago. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via Panama Canal during February, 
1928, totaled 4,075 bbls, compared with 
3,375 in January and 7,125 a year ago. 

On Feb. 28 final papers were passed 
by which the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change became owner of the Old Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, 177 Milk 
Street. 

A new corporation, Schroeder & Co., 
Inc., of Boston, has been formed, to deal 
in grain, stocks and bonds. Capital, 


$100,000 preferred and 1,000 shares com- 
mon, no par value. John A. Schroeder, 
Norwood, Mass., is president and treas- 





HE Lomen dog team, shown in the above picture with sledge loaded with Worcester iodized salt, paraded the streets of 
New York City during the week of Feb. 7, making what was called a “Ride to Health” expedition. Escorted by three Eski- 
mos in full regalia, this novel advertisement attracted the attention of thousands of people on Broadway, Fifth Avenue and 


in the congested theater district. 
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urer. Offices are in the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Chase Grain Mill, Boston, with 
$60,000 capital, has been formed, Wil- 
liam O. Wise, St. Albans, Vt., is presi- 
dent; C. Forrest Dowe, St. Albans, Vt., 
treasurer. Directors include Frank J. 
Ludwig and Herbert L. Hammond, Bos- 
ton. 

Among visitors at the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange last week was J. B. M. 
Wilcox, general manager for the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. While 
here he was the guest of H. S. Leviston, 
New England representative of the com- 

ny. 
™ Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was higher and more active last 
week, especially in the case of near-by 
soft winter straight. Early in the sea- 
son the tributary wheat from which the 
near-by flour is made was selling at a 
good discount under Chicago, whereas 
now it is commanding a premium of 
something like 23c bu over the western 
market. Some Ohio flours have been 
tried as substitutes for the near-by prod- 
uct, but have not given satisfaction. A 
strong unbleached 95 per cent straight 
from soft winter wheat is the grade 
mostly wanted. 

Sales last week were good, chiefly 
near-by soft winter straight at $6.10@ 
$6.45, bulk, with some mills at the close 
asking up to $6.60. Standard spring pat- 
ent found an occasional taker at $7.15@ 
7.40, cotton, prompt, with something done 
in high protein stock at $7.50, for April, 
May and June shipment. Hard winters 
tightened up a little, but were apparent- 
ly not wanted except at something under 
springs. A round lot of hard winter 
second clear changed hands, and some 
dickering was going on for a round lot 
of spring second clear, the latter on the 
basis of feed. 

Closing prices, March 3, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-Ilb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in jute: spring first 
patent $7.65@7.90, standard patent $7.15 
@7.40; hard winter short patent $7.55@ 
7.80, straight $7.05@7.30; soft winter 
short patent $7.25@7.50, straight (near- 
by) $6.40@6.65. 

NOTES 


Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, is resting at Jekyll 
Island, Ga. 


Lewis Blaustein, head of the General 
Flour Co., is back from a business trip 
to New York. 


Included in receipts last week were 
2,196 bbls flour and 196,760 bus barley 
destined for export. 


Wheat receipts in February were 1,- 
044,336 bus, last year 2,113,526; exports 
1,057,330, last year 2,134,984. 

Visitors last week included George A. 
Amendt, manager of the Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich., T. S. Snyder, mill- 
s and his son, Paul Snyder, Brodbecks, 

a. 

Flour receipts from Jan. 1 to March 
1 were 176,059 bbls, compared with 181,- 
313 last year; exports 40,264, against 52,- 
690. Grain receipts were 5,331,575 bus, 
compared with 5,294,849; exports 4,556,- 
322, against 6,205,705. 

Owing to the scarcity of soft winter 
wheat in this territory, a number of the 
near-by mills have already turned to 
Spring and hard winter, while some flour 
buyers are even reaching out as far as 
the Pacific Coast for relief. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


EARNINGS TREBLED IN ONE 
YEAR BY BOHACK COMPANY 


Earnings on the common shares of 
the H. C. Bohack Co,, Inc., Brooklyn, 
groceries and meat, for the year ending 
Jan, 29, amounted to $19.50, nearly three 
times the figure for the previous year. 
Since the last annual report the stock 
of the company has advanced from $125 
share to $300. 

In its previous annual report the com- 
pany showed earnings of only $6.68 
share, against dividend payments of $10. 

Alarmed stockholders who sold their 
Shares at that time caused the drastic 
decline to $125. 
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SEATTLE 


The advance in premiums for strong 
milling wheats and indications of still 
higher premiums in north coast territory 
have failed to stimulate flour sales to 
brokers, and this class of business was 
practically stagnant last week. Bakers 
generally complained of light bread sales, 
and are loath to take on new obligations. 
Labor unemployment and chain store 
competition have, they claim, seriously 
cut into their sales volume of bakery 
products. Family flour trade, while 
more nearly normal, cannot be called 
active. 

It apparently must be conceded that, 
at least in this section, bread still is con- 
tinuing to lose in the battle against the 
increasing use of other varieties of food, 
since the rapid increase in coast popula- 
tion, 30 per cent or more in the last six 
years in Seattle, for instance, has failed 
to reflect a similar increase in flour con- 
sumption. In spite of the inroads on 
flour made by other foods, the growth 
in population has in some measure offset 
this, so that, while bread consumption 
has lost per capita, it has made some 
gross gain. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, March 2: family 
short patent $7.30@8 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $5.55@5.90, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.10@6.40; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.80@7.95. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8@9; Montana, $7.20@ 
8.15. 

Export Trade.—There was fair inquiry 
for flour from Hongkong and North 
China last week, but prices interested 
few mills. Nevertheless, moderate sales 
were made, but at worse than close 
prices. Other foreign markets showed 
very little interest in coast flours, and 
sales were negligible. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 26-March 3. 46,800 28,001 60 
Previous week .. 46,800 25,890 55 
BWOAP BHO ccccces 46,800 26,508 57 
Two years ago... 52,800 16,089 30 
Three years ago. 52,800 28,375 54 
Four years ago... 52,800 33,480 63 
Five years ago... 52,800 39,836 75 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 26-March 3. 57,000 30,439 53 

Previous week .. 57,000 29,625 61 

WEG? GOO vscvccs 57,000 38,928 68 

Two years ago... 57,000 21,290 38 

Three years ago. 57,000 15,657 27 

Four years ago.. 57,000 32,163 56 

Five years ago... 57,000 27,960 49 
NOTES 


February flour receipts at Seattle, 231 
cars; Tacoma, 125. 


Receipts of wheat at Washington and 
Oregon seaboard for the season to March 
1, 47,008 cars. Seattle receipts, 12,318 
cars, against 8,909 a year ago; Portland 
29,548, against 23,432; Tacoma 5,142, 
against 4,638. 


Shipments of flour by water to domes- 
tic ports from Seattle and Tacoma in 
February: to New York, 6,280 bbls; 
Philadelphia, 1,700; Boston, 2,975; Balti- 
more, 1,625; Charleston, 250; Houston, 
700; Mobile, 150; San Francisco, 21,000; 
Los Angeles, 3,530. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in February: to Hongkong, 67,179 
bbls; Taku Bar, 15,000; Shanghai, 700; 
Yokohama, 500; Kobe, 2,040; Singapore, 
2,500; Sumatra, 1,300; Manila, 27,265; 
Tsingtau, 2,250; London, 714; Liverpool, 
1,143; Glasgow, 11,085; Southampton, 


355; Bergen, 560; Lima, 115; Callao, 
810; Picasmayo, 1,000; Paita, 900; Pisco, 
500; Corinto, 1,200; Santa Ana, 500; La 
Union, 112; Chiclayo, 500; Salaverry, 
6,500; Mollendo, 2,000; Manta, 500; 
Buena Ventura, 1,040; Honolulu, 4,470. 
A meeting of the Washington Flour 
Club was held at Seattle last week. A. 
C. Wassard, until recently sales manager 
for the Northern Flour Mills Co., and 
now Seattle manager of the I. C, Sanford 
Grain Co., Portland, gave an interesting 
address on export flour and grain. 
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PORTLAND 


Flour prices are being maintained in 
the local market, but there is only a 
light city trade, and coast business is no 
more than fair. The best family pat- 
ents were quoted on March 8 at $7.85 
bbl, bakers hard wheat at $8.65 and bak- 
ers blue-stem flour at $7.65, in straight 
cars, 

Demand from the Orient is very good, 
but the prices indicated are mainly un- 
acceptable. Still there is a very fair vol- 
ume of business being put through, 
mainly with South China, which is bid- 
ding better prices than North China. 
Flour stocks at Hongkong, according to 
private advices received here, consist of 
600,000 bags American, 150,000 bags Ca- 
nadian and 20,000 bags Australian. 
This amount is not considered excessive. 

Interior mills report doing consider- 
able business with the Middle West and 
South, particularly Memphis and Nash- 
ville. Sales to those markets are cus- 
tomary at this time of year, but the 
present movement is larger than usual. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 26-March 3 ......... 28,090 45 
Previous week ..........+. a 45 
WORF GOO oc cccccecvesccees ,982 45 
Two years ago 32 
Three years ago . 58 
Four years ago 64 
Five years ago 60 





NOTES 


Exports of wheat from Portland last 
month totaled 742,105 bus, compared 
with 468,866 in February, 1927. 


Flour exports from Portland in Feb- 
ruary totaled 59,428 bbls, compared with 
52,527 exported in the same month last 
year. 
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OGDEN 


Increased business from the Southeast 
and from California was reported by 
Ogden millers last week, with markets 
steady and prices advancing. Not only 
were many new orders booked, both for 
large and small lots, but shipping specifi- 
cations were more extensive and flour 
warehouses were kept cleared of reserve 
stocks. Millers received reports that 
early spring farm activities in southern 
states were being reflected in the in- 
creased business through dealers and 
jobbers. Normal trading was reported 
throughout Utah and Idaho, most pur- 
chases being in small lots. 

Operation of all Ogden mills continued 
at capacity, and all smaller mills of 
northern Utah and southern Idaho were 
reported operating at about 50 per cent. 

Another advance in prices to south- 
eastern states was made, quotations, in 
98-lb bags, on March 8 being: high pat- 
ents $7.95@8.70 bbl, straights %$7.70@ 
7.80, car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and other 
lower Mississippi River common points; 
to California, first patents $7.40@7.65, 
second patents $7.30@7.55, straights $7 
@7.45, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points; to Utah 
and Idaho, family patents $6.80@7.50, 
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second patents $7.10@7.50, straights 
$6.55@7.10, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 
7 * 


Harvey W. Stein ‘has resigned as as- 
sistant manager of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. in Ogden. He was head of 
the sales department. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


No change is apparent in the flour 
business, and deliveries continue steady, 
with purchases confined largely to small 
lots for near-by requirements. Prices 
remain firm, and show no tendency to 
weaken. 

Quotations, March 2, basis 98's, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents $8.40@ 
8.60 bbl; Idaho family patents, $7.50@ 
7.70; Montana top patents $7.75@7.90, 
clears $6.60@6.80; Kansas patents, $8@ 
8.25; Dakota top patents, $8.60@8.80; 
Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents, 
$7.10@7.30; Idaho hard wheat patents, 
$7.40@7.60; northern straight grades, 
$6.70@6.90; California pastry, $6.10@ 
6.30. 

AOW 


OUTPUT RESTRICTION 
IN JAPAN WILL END 


Two-Year Agreement, Which Expires on 
May 31, Will Not Be Renewed by 
Seven Mills 


Toxyo, Japan.—The two-year restric- 
tion of Japanese flour production, the 
term of which expires on May 31, will 
not be renewed, following an agreement 
made by seven leading mills which make 
up the Japan Flour Mill Association. 

These mills, the Nippon Seifun, the 
Nisshin Seifun, the Masuda Seifun, the 
Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun, the Nagoya 
Seifun, the Osaka Seifun and the Nip- 
pon Seimai Seifun, have resolved to 
pursue a free action. 

Production restriction has been proved 
disadvantageous, considered from _ the 


‘standpoint of the purchase of materials, 


the extension of equipment and the im- 
provement of milling operation. The 
original agreement has been frequently 
revised, the last revision being effected 
last June. 

The ratio of restriction is 40 per cent 
each for the Nippon Seifun and the Nis- 
shin Seifun, 25 for the Masuda Seifun, 
15 for the Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun, 15 
each for the Nagoya Seifun and the 
Osaka Seifun, and 5 for the Nippon 
Seimai. 

These restriction ratios do not at all 
affect the production of such mills as 
the Matsumoto Beikoku and three other 
smaller ones, in accordance with a fixed 
theory that 80 per cent is the actual full 
operation against the mill equipment; 
only the Nisshin Seifun and the Nippon 
Seifun are actually affected. Moxeover, 
these large mills have a disadvantage in 
the natural increase in their fixed as- 
sets, compared with small mills. The 
large mills said that the practice inter- 
fered with the progress and improvement 
of milling. 

As a matter of fact there is no neces- 
sity for restriction, judging from the re- 
lation of demand and supply in Japan. 
The daily productive capacity of these 
seven mills, fixed by agreement, follows: 
16,000 bbls for the Nisshin Seifun; Nip- 
pon Seifun, 13,000; Masuda Seifun, 2,- 
500; Matsumoto Beikoku, 1,300; Nagoya 
Seifun, 700; Osaka Seifun, 500; Nippon 
Seimai, 300. 

Production of flour is estimated at 
about 38,410,000 50-lb bags for seven 
large mills in Japan. Production by 
other mills is 1,500,000 bags, and imports 
are 500,000. The supply is 40,410,000 
bags, and the total domestic consumption 
is 34,000,000 yearly. 

Japan’s surplus flour thus totals about 
6,400,000 bags, which amount is available 
for export. The Nisshin Seifun Kaisha 
is concentrating efforts to expand its 
market spheres to the Dutch East Indies 
and other South Sea islands, and the 
Nippon Seifun Kaisha also is intending 
to renew its activity in export on the 
completion of business readjustment. 

After the abolition the market price 
at home is to be maintained by agree- 
ment between the Nippon Seifun and the 
Nisshin Seifun. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeeds continue very 
strong, and demand for bran and stand- 
ard middlings is good. In fact, local 
dealers say it is impossible to satisfy the 
demand, especially for quick or immedi- 
ate shipment bran. Mixers, dealers and 
eastern buyers are taking everything of- 
fered for immediate or prompt shipment. 
Little interest, however, is displayed in 
deferred delivery, unless a good discount 
is offered. The heavier feeds are still 
draggy, although flour middlings are in 
fair request. On March 3 spring bran 
was quoted at $36.25@36.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $36.25@36.50, standard mid- 
dlings $36@36.50, flour middlings $36.50 
@37, and red dog $38@39. 

Milwaukee.—Bran and middlings ad- 
vanced last week, due to demand from 
mixers. Flour middlings and red dog 
have both gotten into a rut, and failed 
to move upward. Bran and middlings 
for March delivery are selling at about 
the current prices, but combinations of 
March and April delivery can be se- 
cured for slightly under prompt quota- 
tions. Winter bran gained 40@60c, 
spring bran 50c and standard middlings 
25c. Quotations, March 3: spring bran 
$35.75@36.50 ton, winter bran $36.20@ 
36.80, standard middlings $36@36.50, 
flour middlings $36.50@37.50 and red 
dog $38@39, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
active from nearly all classes of trade 
last week, and prices held steady to 
strong. Offerings are light, but sufficient 
to meet demand can be obtained from 
the Southwest, providing buyers are will- 
ing to pay the prevailing prices. Quo- 
tations, March 3: soft winter bran $35.50 
@36 ton, hard winter bran $35@35.50, 
and gray shorts $36.75@37. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Bran and shorts are at 
higher levels than at any time since the 
World War. Prices have been advanced 
$1.50 in the last week. A peculiar fea- 
ture is that city standard middlings are 
worth more in the Chicago market than 
country flour middlings. At least, sales 
of the former have been made within the 
last day or two at 25c ton over the price 
country flour middlings would bring. 
Compared with a year ago, bran is $7@8 
higher, standard middlings $5.75@6 
higher, flour middlings $3@4 higher, and 
red dog only $1 higher. This shows the 
present relative strength of bran and 
shorts. The heavier feeds are slow tem- 
porarily, practically the only sales being 
in mixed cars, but there is a strong, in- 
sistent demand fer bran and shorts. All 
classes of buyers are in the market, mix- 
ers, country dealers and brokers; all 
markets are heard from regularly. Evi- 
dently some are unable to fill their needs 
through their ordinary sources of supply. 
Buyers are bidding $1 under spot for 
April shipment bran, and probably they 
would pay $2 under for May, but at 
present high levels there is not much 
forward buying. Apparently some mills 
are selling flour cheaply in order to take 
advantage of the high feed prices. City 
mills have advanced their price on bran 
to $33.50@34.50 ton, standard middlings 
$34@34.50, flour middlings $36.50@37.50, 
red dog $38, wheat mixed feed $35@ 
36.50, and rye middlings $30, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. With rye 
mills opening at only part capacity, 
rye feed “Is practically unobtainable, 
some mills having withdrawn quotations. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


March 3 Year ago 
, SEFTE Tee $34.50@34.75 $26.50@27.50 
Stand, middlings.. 34.50@34.75 28.50@29.00 


Flour middlings... 35.00@35.50 31.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@37.00 35.00@36.50 

Duluth—A brisk inquiry for feeding 
supplies was reported last week. Buyers 
appear anxious to get stuff that can be 
moved promptly, indicatiNg immediate 
need. With mills trying to get caught 
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up on contracts, also caring for their 
established mixed car flour trade, they 
have little or no supplies left to sell. 


Great Falls——There is a good demand 
for millfeed in Montana, and current 
prices show an increase of 50c over those 
of a week ago. Quotations on March 3: 
bran, $27 ton; wheat mixed feed, $27.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Demand for bran has 
been very good, principally by feed mix- 
ers, and they are taking all immediate 
and March stuff they can secure, seem- 
ingly regardless of price. As milling 
production gives no indication of increas- 
ing in the near future, it is quite prob- 
able that the market will remain firm 
for some time. Immediate and March 
bran is quoted at $34 ton, April delivery 
$32.50, May $30.50@31, and July, August 
and September $26.25. Two lots of 600 
tons each were sold for delivery in July, 
August and September. It is estimated 
that virtually all of the mills’ March 
output of bran has passed out of their 
hands. Gray shorts for immediate de- 
livery, as well as March, April and May 
shipments, are selling at $35 ton. 


Atchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed is 
unusually strong. Millers are getting as 
high as $33.75 for spot bran, $34.50 for 
mill-run, and $35 for shorts. For all- 
March shipments, mills were able on 
March 1 to secure the following prices 
without exerting much pressure: bran, 
$33.50; mill-run, $34; shorts, $34.50@35. 


Salina.—There is a heavy demand for 
millfeed, with buyers offerings premiums 
for car lots. Supplies are inadequate, 
and an advance in prices has resulted. 
Quotations, March 1, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $33.50@34 ton; mill-run, $34@35; 
gray shorts, $35@36. 


Oklahoma City.—Demand for millfeed, 
especially bran, continues unabated, and 
the scarcity of supplies has helped to 
raise prices. Sales are scattered. Quo- 
tations, March 1: straight bran, $34 ton; 
mill-run, $36; shorts, $38. 


Hutchinson—Demand for bran _ is 
good, and mills could sell three or four 
times their present output. Quotations, 
March 1, basis Kansas City: bran, $34 
ton; mill-run, $35; gray shorts, $36. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed was strong last 
week, with prices showing a tendency to 
advance. Mills are keeping well sold up, 
and some have none to offer. There are 
no accumulations. No evidence of suffi- 
cient stocks in distributors’ and consum- 
ers’ hands to slow down demand. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted, March 2, 
at $37.75@39 ton, mixed feed $38.25@39, 
and middlings $38.75@39, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. 

Evansville —Millfeed is strong. Prices 
advanced last week. Quotations, March 
2: bran, $38 ton; mixed feed, $39; shorts, 
$40. 

THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Millfeed bookings quieted 
down a little last week, the trade show- 
ing little tendency to pay the present 
high prices. Stocks, however, are fairly 





good, and if prices remain at the pres- 
ent levels brokers or mill men do not 
look for any heavy buying in the near 
future. Mills are operating on a lower 
basis. Reports from southwestern mills 
are that the bran situation is the worst 
in many months. All feeds advanced 
about 50c last week. Quotations, March 
3, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, basis 
100-lb bags, $42.50@43.50 ton; gray 
shorts, $43.50@44.50; brown _ shorts, 
$42.50@43.50; red dog, $47@49. 

Nashville.—Millfeed continued to show 
strength last week, with excellent de- 
mand. Some mills were unable to fill 
all orders promptly, and practically all 
were moving their output without delay. 
Bran was advanced about $1. Quota- 
tions, March 3: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$33@35 ton; standard middlings, $35@ 
38. 

Memphis.—High prices continue to re- 
strict buying of only absolute needs of 
both wheat bran and shorts. Mixers are 
taking most of what is sold, but very lit- 
tle shorts, which were quoted, March 38, 
at $38 ton, while wheat bran was held at 
$37.75@38 for immediate shipment. The 
fact that forward prices asked are prac- 
tically as high as for near-by lessens in- 
terest in making contracts. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed was stronger and 
higher last week, and trading was fair. 
Quotations, March 2: red dog, $45@47 
ton; winter middlings, $43@44; stand- 
ard middlings, $42@42.25; standard 
bran, $40@40.50. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Spring bran was steady 
last week; otherwise, feed averaged 50c 
higher, with demand generally declining. 
Quotations, March 3, basis prompt and 
deferred shipment, in 100-lb_ sacks: 
spring bran, $42 ton; soft winter bran, 
$42.50@43; standard middlings, $42; 
flour middlings, $43.50; red dog, $44.50 
@45. 

Buffalo.—Feed prices showed a still 
further advance last week. Mills are 
well sold ahead. Quotations, March 38: 
spring bran, sacked, $38 ton; standard 
middlings, $38.50; red dog, $40.50; flour 
middlings, $41; mixed feeds, $40. 


Boston.—Shippers are tightening up 
on offers for shipment of domestic feeds, 
many of the mills being entirely sold out 
for March shipment. Prices have been 
firmly held, with some advance at the 
close of last week. About the only busi- 
ness passing is by resellers in a small 
way. Some western shippers are hold- 
ing higher than resellers. Quotations, 
March 3: spring bran, prompt or near-by 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, nominally 
$42.50@42.75 ton; hard winter bran, 
$42.50; soft winter bran, $42.75; stand- 
ard middlings, $42.50@42.75; flour mid- 
dlings, $46@46.50; mixed feed, $43.50@ 
46.75; red dog, $44.50@45.50; stock feed, 
$43; reground oat hulls, $22. No Cana- 
dian pure bran or middlings are offered 
for shipment. 


Philadelphia.—There is a good demand 
for millfeed, and the market rules firm, 
with a hardening tendency. Offerings 
are light. Quotations, March 3, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $41.50@42.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $41.50@42.50; soft 
winter bran, $42.50@43.50; standard 
middlings, $41.50@42.50; flour middlings, 
$43.50@46; red dog, $45@46. 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed prices were low- 
er last week, and offerings rather liberal. 
Stocks in hands of consumers were re- 
ported as fair, but only small lot sales 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 6, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Ceres BOOM 6.6% ssc cxvecs $37.00 @37.25 $33.50 @34.50 $.....@..... $.....@.... $42.00@42.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 37.00@37.25 oe Foo sees @34.00 35.00@35.50 .....@..... 
OEE WHRCRE DORM ncccces Scean TMicsece 0600.5 acess -eeee@..... 35.50@36.00 42.50@43.00 
Standard middlings*.... 37.00@37.25 34.00 @34.50 eer: eee ee @ 42.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 37.50@38.00 36.50 @37.50 -++++@35.00 36.75@37.00 .....@43.50 
YY ea ee perr ares SS.CODSS.60 ances OCG occ eeccc ce. cccceQacee 44.50@45.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
ag, MEE Os vans @38.00 $41.50 @42.50 $42.75@43.00 $40.00@41.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... wssc- @..... 41.50 @42.50 42.75@43.00 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
BOEt WIRtel BERR ci cice cvses @..... 42.50 @43.50 42.75@43.00 40.50@41.50 33.00@35.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@38.50 41.50 @42.50 42.75@43.00 40.00@41.00 35.00@38.00 
Fiour middlingst ....... ..... @41.00 43.50 @46.00 46.50@47.00 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
Gee WE 650 c05ds500cnen. ocete @40.50 45.00 @46.00 44.50@45.50 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WTO 6 cc cciceces ae @ 36.00 $.....@38.00 " $.....@46.00 
0 eee er @ 29.00 wane’ 1.00 rer 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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MILLFEED MARKET ON FIRE 


Kansas City, Mo. 

™ HIS millfeed market,” said a 

Kansas City handler, “is simply 

on fire. Feed mixers are tak- 
ing everything they can get their 
hands on, apparently regardless of 
price. With these people buying at 
up to nearly $35 ton and mills under- 
running expectations, the market is 
tighter than I ever have seen it. 
Millers with flour due their custom. 
ers are having to refuse them straight 
cars of feed, and limit shipments to 
mixed cars with as little feed in them 
as they can get away with. 

“The big feed mixer demand for 
bran,” he continued, “apparently is 
largely due to shortage of screenings 
this year. One important mixer is 


using alfalfa in replacement of ground 
screenings in molasses feed. Eleva- 
tor dust, which is virtually without 
feed value, sold in Kansas City last 
week at $19 ton.” 





were made. Quotations, March 2: stand- 
ard middlings, $40@40.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $40.50@41.50; spring wheat bran, 
$40.50@41; red dog, $42@42.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeed, generally, is 
very hard to move. What little demand 
there is, is confined to red bran and, to 
some extent, blended mill-run, but buy- 
ers will not pay the prices necessary to 
induce mills to ship in this direction in- 
stead of to eastern markets. Low grade 
flour from Montana and middlings from 
the north coast are the most plentiful 
feeds, but it is impossible to get an of- 
fer from buyers. Demand for all feeds 
should show improvement during March, 
as dealers have run stocks down to a 
minimum to escape taxes. Quotations, 
March 2, basis carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms, prompt ship- 
ment: Kansas bran, $40@41 ton; Idaho 
blended mill-run, $387@38; white bran 
and mill-run, $37@38; northern standard 
mill-run, $34@385; shorts, $38@39; mid- 
dlings, $45@46; Montana bran and mill- 
run, April, $38@39; low grade flour, $45 
@46. 


Portland.—There is a somewhat better 
feeling in the millfeed market, although 
demand still is below normal. Montana 
mills are obtaining $2 more by shipping 
their feed to eastern markets than to the 
coast. Montana millfeed has been com- 
ing west all winter, and now that this 
supply has been diverted, it is expected 
to have considerable effect on coast 
prices. Mill-run was quoted on March 3 
at $33 ton, and middlings at $48, in 
straight cars. 


Seattle—Millfeed demand was steady 
but not brisk last week, and offerings of 
Washington standard mill-run_ were 
somewhat freer, which was reflected in a 
price decline of about 50c to $31.50 ton. 
Montana mills refused to sell mixed feed 
under $32.50, coast, and resellers asked 
$32 on March 2. 


Ogden.—California was a heavy buyer 
of Utah and southern Idaho millfeed last 
week. Extensive shipping instructions 
were received, and much of the surplus 
in Ogden was taken immediately. Con- 
tinued activity was predicted on the 
basis that both San Francisco and Los 
Angeles have placed extensive orders 
for immediate shipment. Buyers in 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho and Nevada also 
absorbed large quantities. Quotations, 
March 3, to California, red bran and 
mill-run $37 ton, blended bran and mill- 
tun $38, white bran and mill-run $38.50 
@39, and middlings $53@54, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points; to Utah, red bran and 
mill-run $82.50, blended bran and mill- 
run $33.50, white bran and _ mill-run 
$34.50, and middlings $51@52, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg—Millers report that there 
is no indication of slackening in the keen 
demand for bran and shorts which has 
characterized the entire winter. A brisk 
mixed car business is being done, but in 
practically every case available supplies 
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count of the limited call for flour, and 
the resulting small output of bran and 
shorts. Since the $1 advance recorded a 
week ago, there has been no further 
change in prices. Quotations, March 3, 
basis Fort William and Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $29 ton, shorts 
$31; Saskatchewan, bran $29, shorts $31; 
Alberta, bran $30, shorts $32; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $33, shorts $35. 


Montreal_—Demand for bran continues 
exceptionally strong. Buyers are also 
asking for fair quantities of shorts and 
middlings. In addition, buyers in the 
United States have kept bidding for 

quantities of millfeeds for prompt 
delivery. Mills are able to accommodate 
their customers, temporarily, at least, a 
little better than for some weeks. An 
advance of $1 was put into effect on Feb. 
28. Stocks throughout the province of 
Quebec are still low, and the present 
strong demand is anticipated to last for 
some time. Prices are very firm. Quo- 
tations, March 2: bran $36.25 ton, shorts 
$38.25 and middlings $46.25, jutes, fo.b., 
cars, Montreal rate points. At Fort Wil- 
lian: bran $28, shorts $30 and middlings 
$38, jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 less 
when containing mill-run screenings. 


Toronto.—Bran and shorts have be- 
come extremely scarce. Mills are run- 
ning lightly, and production is far be- 
hind the requirements of the market. 
Some mills which sold their anticipated 
output in advance are finding it difficult 
to get the feed to ship on these orders, 
as their flour trade has declined to a 
point lower than is usually the case at 
this time of year. The fact that farmers 
themselves are in control of most of the 
wheat is diminishing the supply of mill- 
feed and holding up the price. Car lots 
are extremely hard to find, as every 
pound of feed the big mills are able to 
produce is wanted for their mixed car 
trade. An advance of $1 took effect on 
Feb. 29. Quotations, March 3: bran $36 
ton, shorts $38, middlings $46, bags in- 
cluded, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 3, in tons, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 1,492 1,327 17,836 14,684 

Kansas City... 1,260 840 2,400 2,600 

Philadelphia .. 160 100 eee eee 

UNE ‘Seccoce 48 20 

Baltimore ..... 227 81 eur den 

Milwaukee .... 1 eee 3 2 
Ow 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk and dried skim milk is holding up 
very well. Local distributors say several 
long-time contracts have been made. 
Quotations, March 3, car lots 7¥ec lb, 
Chicago, and 8c l.c.l. 








|_MAIXED FEEDS 


Chicago.—The high prices being asked 
for mixed feeds are restricting sales. 
Mixers find it necessary to keep their 
prices up, due to the strong values of all 
raw materials. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, are good, and old orders are being 
cleaned up in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. On March 3, dairy feeds, 24 per 
cent, were quoted at $46.50@48 ton, Chi- 
cago, scratch feeds $46@46.50, and mash 
feeds $61@64. 


Atlanta.—Though there was a decline 
of about $1 in horse feed last week, 
other mixed feeds remaining at the same 
high levels, and though farmers are using 
more mixed feed products this year than 
usual because of the high prices prevail- 
ing for cottonseed meal, demand for 
mixed feeds is slower, dealers showing 
little tendency to place orders for more 
than 30 days ahead. As there was good 
buying during most of February, how- 
ever, stocks are sufficient for present and 
near future needs. Quotations, March 
3, f.o.b., Atlanta: beet pulp, $46.75@47 
ton; best grade horse feed $46@47, lower 
grades $36@37; best grade chicken feed 
$55@56, lower grades $48@49; 24 per 
cent dairy feed $52.50@53, 16 per cent 
$42.50@43. 


St. Louis—Manufacturers of mixed 
feeds reported a good demand last week 
for both prompt and deferred shipments. 
Old bookings are being ordered out at 
a satisfactory rate, and the prospect is 
excellent for business continuing this way 
for some time. Stocks are very low. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
March 3, at $50.50 ton, high grade horse 
feed $45, and scratch feed $51.50. 


Nashville—Mills reported only a fair 
demand for mixed feeds last week, with 
prices steady. More inquiries were re- 
ceived for poultry and dairy feeds. Quo- 
tations, March 3: dairy feed, 100-lb bags, 
$42@48 ton; horse feed, $39@49; poultry. 
scratch feed, $48@54; poultry mash, $59 
@76. 


Memphis.—A further increase in move- 
ment of mixed feeds was reported last 
week, although volume was moderate. 
Progress of farming operations and be- 
ginning of the furnishing season accounts 
for the improvement, but business is 
practically all for early shipment. Dairy 
feeds are fairly active, but are beginning 
to feel the competition from pastures. 
Poultry feed is seasonably active, with 
orders about evenly divided between 
mash and scratch varieties. 


s 


Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds are 
moving freely. Sellers have reduced 
chick feed $3. This was the only change 
last week. Quotations, March 3: oat 
chop $49 ton, oat and barley chop $49, 
crushed oats $49, corn meal $48, feed 
wheat $54, oat feed $28, chick feed $62 





Montreal.—There was a good demand 
last week for all kinds and brands of 
mixed feeds. On March 1, quotations 
were as follows for car lots, f.o.b., tracks, 
Montreal rate points: barley meal, 
$48.25 ton; oat moulee, $50.25; mixed 
moulee, $49.25. 
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Milwaukee.—Buckwheat continues in a 
good position, with a fair business being 
transacted. Offerings are about un- 
changed. Quotations, March 3: silver 
hull $1.95@2.05 per 100 lbs and Japanese 
$2.05@2.15, subject to dockage. 
Buffalo.—There is a fair business pass- 
ing in buckwheat on the basis of $2.261/, 
per 100 lbs, Buffalo, with most sales 
being made at points west of Chicago. 


Pittsburgh—Weather conditions mili- 
tated against activity in buckwheat flour 
last week. Sales were light and offer- 
ings plentiful. It appears as though the 
season is. about at an end. Quotation, 
March 2, $3@3.10 per 100 lbs. 


Philadelphia.—There is little buck- 
wheat flour being offered, and the mar- 
ket rules firm under a moderate demand. 
Quotation, March 3, $3.75 per 98-lb cot- 
ton sack. 


Toronto. Buckwheat is not coming 
out and, therefore, no business is being 
done. The price is unchanged. On 
March 3 good quality was quoted at 84 
@86c bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Screenings continue to 
advance, sales of flax seeds being re- 
ported at as high as $29 ton, with 20-lb 
screenings bringing $25@26, and dust as 
high as $20. Mill oats are quoted at 45 
@50c bu. At these levels, naturally, 
there is not much inquiry, and yet offer- 
ings are light. Feed mixers are buying 
bran in preference to ground screenings, 
because it is actually cheaper. One big 
local company has installed a mill and is 
grinding alfalfa. It claims that the lat- 
ter costs less than screenings, and is 
worth more from a feed standpoint. 


Toronto.—Screenings are in moderate 
demand. Supplies are being brought 
down all-rail, and are rather high priced. 
An increase of $1 ton was made during 
the week. On March 3 recleaned stand- 
ard screenings were quoted at $33 ton, 
delivered, all-rail, Ontario points 


Winnipeg.—There is a moderate de- 
mand for screenings, but offerings are 
limited and prices firm. Brokers’ quo- 
tation on March 3 for refuse screenings 
was $10 ton, though some has been sold 
at around $16. Standard _ recleaned 
screenings have been selling at $22@23. 
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HE are proving inadequate to meet the de- ‘ @65, mixed car lots, net cash terms, 
mand. Millers are handicapped on ac- delivered, country points. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 5, and on the 
corresponding date in 1927, as reported 


by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
TASS rererre ss $26.75 $33.25 @33.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.25 33.25@33.50 
DD x 600 60000000 28.50 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 34.50@35.00 
§ BRA 36.00 35.50@37.00 
ee eee 29.00 34.00@35.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 47.55@48.25 
Bran® ....ccccesssesce 86.80 43.60@43.00 


Middlings* 
Red dog* 


cecesceseee 394.00 42.50@43.00 
cecevesteues 44.50 44.50@45.50 


Duluth— 
SEP PLe Ure rT eee 27.00 33.25@33.50 
SN 6:08 weecwenwe 27.50 33.25@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 34.00@34.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.50 33.50@34.50 
Red dog ............. 34.50 36.00@37.00 
St. Louis— 
___,. POCE TER PCLT RT eT ee 28.50 36.00@36.50 
Brown shorts ........ 32.50 35.50@36.50 
GOGP GROTES ce csvecece 34.50 37.50@38.50 
3 BaPerrerrre es 14.00 16.00@17.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 32.00@33.00 
Bufftalo— 
Pre WHOM acccrreicses 32.50 37.50@38.00 
MPPOR cccciccecrvecsecce San 8T.50@88.00 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 37.50@38.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 41.00@41.50 
Red dog ............. 37.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 39.50@40.50 
ff aa 46.00 653.00@53.50 
Kansas City— 
PUTO DTOR .cccvcrccece 26.50 34.00@34.50 
BP ccceesccccscovsces Saee B60 @Etse 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 34.00@34.50 
Gray shorts .......... 34.00 35.00@35.50 
Red dog ............- 37.50 38.50@39.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 36.50 42.50@43.00 
Pure bran ............ 36.00 42.00@43.00 
Spring bran .......... 35.50 41.50@42.00 
Spring middlings ..... 36.50 42.00@42.50 
SS ere 44.50 43.50@45.00 
Flour middlings ...... 43.50 42.50@45.00 
Milwaukee— 
Witte? DEAN 6c cccicces 29.20 36.20@36.80 
POM cccccecvceceseces SOOO 86.75@86.80 
Middlings ............ 31.00 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 36.50@37.50 
Red dog ............-. 38.50 38.00@39.00 
a. eee ee 26.00 31.00@31.50 


Cottonseed meal ... 38.50 46.00@52.00 


Brewers’ dried grainst.. 27.00 35.50@36.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 35.50 42.50@43.50 
Gluten feed{t ........... 32.75 -»» @$38.70 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


pO ae $8.30 $9.10 
BINNIE 6 /8:015:0:6 0:00.04 0-08.00 7.00 9.10 
eo rrr ee (sue 7.60 
|: eee ee eee 8.90 9.70 
BEUWREMOS cc ccccvcscese 5.70 6.50 
BENGE 6 cece ceeseeceece ar 4.70 
*Boston. +tChicago. $100 Ibs §March- 
April. 
oor 


Kansas City.—Dried buttermilk is un- 
changed. Demand continues slow. Prices, 
March 3, basis Kansas City: in car lots, 
Tc lb; Le.l., 8c. 

ow wD 


Philadelphia.—There is a fair demand 
for oats, and the market rules firm and 
1%c higher. Quotations, March 3: No. 
2 white, 68'12@69'4c bu; No. 3 white, 
654,.@67',c. 





March April 
5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 


May 


7 14 21 28/4 11 16 25/2 9 16 23 


Range of Bran Prices 


June July August 


September 
6 13 20 27| 3 10 17 24} 


October November December 
8 15 22 


T 


Spring Bran (Minneapolis) csceneeenennametiaaeentaenenel 
Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) ——————=———— 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 





January February March 


5 12 19 26]3 10 17 24 31] 7 
noite oe, 


14 21 28 


T 


4 11 18 25 |3 10 17 24 31 
7 - 


if | 
TY] | 
+ ; 4 
| 
















CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Premiums on red_ winter 
continue to advance, and last week were 
up 2c. A sale of No. 2 red was made 
late in the week on the basis of 24c over 
May, or $1.59 bu, the highest price paid 
in this market on this crop. The local 
cash market was active. The moderate 
offerings of spot were readily absorbed, 
and there also were good shipments out 
of store. Both local and outside mills 
were in the market. Hard winters, spot 
and out of store, and springs out of 
store, were also in demand. Trading 
basis, March 2: No. 1 red 24@25c over 
May, No. 2 red 22@24c over, No. 3 red 
20@22c over; No. 1 hard 342@4c over, 
No. 2 hard 24%2@3c over, No. 3 hard 1 
@2c over; No. 1 dark northern spring 
8@4c over, No. 2 dark northern 2@38c 
over, No. 1 northern 142@2c over. Sales 
made late in the week: No. 2 red $1.59 
bu, No. 4 red $1.52; No. 1 hard $1.38%, 
No. 2 hard $1.37%,; No. 1 northern, $1.37. 

Minneapolis.—Milling inquiry for cash 
wheat is not as keen as it was. Mill 
buyers are more inclined to shop around, 
and are more discriminating. ‘Terminal 
elevators for the time being have the 
market more to themselves, and are ab- 
sorbing everything that mills do not 
take. The trading basis is practically 
unchanged for the week, though pre- 
miums on the top grades may be about 
lc lower. For 58-lb wheat, 15 per cent 
protein, 52@58c bu over the May option 
is asked; 14 per cent, 42@48c over; 13 
per cent, 832@36c over; 12% per cent, 
16@24c over; 12 per cent, 10@14c over; 
11.50@11.90 per cent, 5@9c over; 11 
per cent or lower, May price to 5c over. 

Based on the close, March 6, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.15 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.13; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 1 northern $1.18; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.12, No. 1 northern $1.10; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.02, No. 1 north- 
ern $1. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
3 was $1.2914@1.77%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.281,@1.76%. No. 1 dark 
closed March 6 at $1.31144@1.774%4, and 
No. 1 northern $1.304@1.764,. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
8 was $1.175%@1.385%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.165,@1.25%. No. 1 amber 
closed on March 6 at $1.20%,@1.36%, 
and No. 1 durum $1.19%4,@1.26%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to March 3, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis .. 83,991 61,993 74,240 75,790 
Beth ...... 93,854 32,794 55,183 90,131 





Totals .....177,845 84,787 129,423 165,921 


Kansas City.—Prices on lower protein 
wheat samples are unchanged to Ic high- 
er. Best quality milling samples, how- 
ever, have been bid up by active mill buy- 
ing to 8@9c over the price of the week 
before. Quotations, March 3: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.831@1.80 bu, No. 2 $1.301%,@ 
1.79, No. 3 $1.29@1.78, No. 4 $1.25@1.75; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.55@1.56, No. 2 $1.51 
@1.54, No. 3 $1.46@1.51, No. 4 $1.39@ 
1.46. 


Winnipeg —Sales of wheat have been 
moderately broad, exporters and ship- 
ping interests having taken fair quan- 
tities daily. Wheat futures have conse- 
quently displayed considerable strength, 
the near-by option being relatively the 
strongest. The Canadian wheat pool is 
credited with putting fairly large vol- 
umes of wheat into the local market, 
these being the chief offerings. Some 
profit taking by commission houses has 
at times been in evidence, and a broad 
spreading business has been done be- 
tween the Winnipeg and Chicago op- 
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tions. Cash offerings have been very 
light, and trade has been restricted 
somewhat. Millers and terminal inter- 


ests still are the principal buyers of 
the tough grades, and No. 4 has en- 
joyed a good demand. The offerings of 
this grade have been light. A fair ex- 
port trade also was done, and spreads 
have held firmly to a fraction higher. 
No. 1 northern closed, March 3, at 
$1.46% bu, in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

Duluth.—Mill buyers were in the mar- 
ket for the best spring and durum wheat 
samples last week. They were especially 
interested in high protein supplies, while 
also taking some of the medium and low 
test where offerings showed good color 
and carried weight. Receipts continued 
to run light. Premiums on the choice 
and ordinary grades held firm, otherwise 
the tendency was easy and basis barely 
steady. No. 1 dark closed, March 3, at 
$1.82%@1.80% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.30% 
@1.78%; No. 3 dark, $1.28%@1.76%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.31%@1.72%. 
Amber durum and No. 1 mixed jumped 
10c on the outside premium, going to 
30c over May. Durum advanced but 5c, 
being quoted at 20c over. No. 1 red 
made a 1@2c gain, now holding 2@4c 
under May. Grades of No. 4 and lower, 
and smutty, dragged for sale at wide 
discounts. Export bids for early lake 
shipment were too low for working. 
There was a fair demand for winter 
wheat, with trade restricted by meager 
offerings. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 








Amber durum 


- \ --Durum— 
Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
25... 123 @144 122 @144 139 139 
27... 125 @155 124 @155 145 145 
28... 122% @153% 1215 @153% 143% 143% 
29... 123% @154% 122% @154% 144% 144\% 
March 

1.... 123% @154% 122% @154% 144% 144% 
2.... 124 @1655 123) @155 145 145 


3.... 1245 @155% 123% @155% 145% 145% 

St. Louis.—Choice soft wheat and suit- 
able mixing qualities of the cheaper 
grades were in fair request last week. A 
good country mill order demand was 
noted for straight grades and garlicky 
wheats. Shippers received orders for 
high quality wheat, but offerings were 
small, and mostly faulty in one way or 
another. Demand for hard wheat was 
better, at least for blending types, ship- 
pers and local mills cleaning up the 
track offerings. Receipts were 244 cars, 
against 170 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, March 3: No. 2 red $1.64@1.65 
bu, No. 3 red $1.60@1.61; No. 1 hard 
$1.38, No. 2 hard $1.36@1.37. 

Toledo.—The stimulus to the move- 
ment of wheat afforded by higher prices 
seems to have abated, and receipts have 
fallen off. Premiums were up 6c last 
week, representing an advance of 16c 
since the middle of January. The bid 
at Toledo for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, was $1.551%4 bu, 20c over Chicago 
May, on March 2, the highest price on 
the crop. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat advanced 3@ 
5c last week. A good demand prevailed, 
soft wheat being wanted principally by 
the trade here. While offerings increased 
slightly, they still are light. Mixed, hard 
winter and durum were 3c higher at the 
close, and red winter 5c. Quotations, 
March 3: No. 1 hard winter, $1.41@1.42 
bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.56@1.58; No. 1 


mixed, $1.87@1.39; No. 1 durum, $1.32 
@1.33. 


Nashville—The wheat movement at 
Nashville last week was of seasonable 
volume, with smaller shipments than for 

revious weeks. Demand continues fair- 
y good for red wheat, with offerings in 
moderate volume. No. 2 red, with bill, 
on March 3 was quoted at $1.70@1.74 bu. 


Seattle——Country offerings were small 
last week, There was a good demand 
from exporters at times, and a good mill- 
ing call for strong wheat, but increased 
premiums curtailed business. Cash quo- 
tations, No. 1 sacked, to arrive, coast, 
March 2: soft and western white, $1.31, 
bu; hard winter and western red, 
$1.261%2; northern spring, $1.28; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.44144; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.47. 

Portland.—Wheat was firm at the 
close of last week, with demand greater 
than the supply. Farmers sold rather 
freely prior to tax assessment time, but 
since then country offerings have dried 
up. A feature of the market was the 
business done in soft white wheat with 
St. Louis, the grain to move from in- 
terior points. This eastern business now 
offers 5c over coast prices. Closing bids 
for March delivery at the Merchants’ 
Exchange on March 3 were: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.42 bu; hard white, $1.81%; 
soft white, Federation and western white, 
$1.31; northern spring, $1.26; hard win- 
ter, $1.25; western red, $1.24. The vis- 
ible wheat supply at Portland and As- 
toria, March 3, was 2,226,736 bus, against 
2,122,960 in the previous week and l,- 
857,800 a year ago. 


Ogden.—A slight increase in wheat ar- 
rivals from country elevators was re- 
ported last week. Demand for white 
wheats increased, and prices of both 
hard and soft wheats gained 9c, red 
wheat being advanced 3c. Expectation 
that higher prices will result in increased 
shipments from southern Idaho was ex- 
pressed. Quotations, March 3: No. 2 
dark hard $1.40@1.52 bu, No. 2 hard 
winter $1.16@1.36, No. 2 soft white $1.27 
@1.41, No. 2 northern spring $1.55@1.64, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Buffalo—Premiums on both spring 
and winter wheat continue strong, espe- 
cially on the latter. An active domestic 
demand exists for protein spring, No. 2 
hard winter and soft No. 2 red winter. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on March 3 
was 5%,@6%,c higher than in the pre- 
vious week, with export demand light 
and stocks, over three times more Cana- 
dian than domestic, showing a decrease 
of 42,000 bus. Closing prices, March 3: 
spot No. 2 red winter, export, $1.57 
bu, No. 3 $1.5444; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.5814, No. 3 $1.55. 
The local market was higher, with do- 
mestic cash ranging $1.5214,@1.581, 
closing at the top, or 6c up for the week 
and lec over the export price. Exports 
were 177,033 bus, all Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat were 211,930 bus; 
stock, 2,208,499. 

Philadelphia—There was an advance 
of 6c in wheat last week, due to light 
offerings and unfavorable crop reports. 
Demand was only moderate. Quota- 
tions, March 3, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No, 2 red winter, $1.57 bu bid; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.56. 

Atlanta.—Soft wheat flour mills are 
operating on about the same basis as in 
the middle of February, and though 
booking orders for most of their present 
output, are buying wheat only for cur- 
rent or near future needs, due to the 
unusually high prices still prevailing. 


CIC UIIECRNUIIC WIC NICO 


Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











————————Week ending——_——_—__ — July 1 to 

Wheat to— Feb. 25, '28 Feb. 26,'27 Feb. 18,'28 Feb. 25,’28 Feb. 26, ’27 
PE 20s ckdewbas div ie weve asa 9,045,000 7,740,000 
United Kingdom ....... 40,000 | ae 34,344,000 32,256,000 
Other Europe .......... 175,000 365,000 78,000 39,475,000 49,459,000 
GE Naaeoaccecscees  Seunes ae §=—— (tise 38,934,000 18,097,000 
Other countries ........ 74,000 23,000 115,000 8,024,000 15,888,000 
eee ee 333,000 444,000 193,000 129,822,000 123,440,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *226,000 214,000 265,000 10,727,000 11,432,000 
oo ey rr re et 224,000 383,000 186,000 32,360,000 11,448,000 
RE wh Ene kv aS es bused enon eee s 564,000 310,000 1,123,000 8,276,000 12,391,000 
GONE oes ctccegenweveviwesses 70,000 41,000 80,000 4,719,000 3,534,000 
RS cccccnecsecvcescccceces 62,000 247,000 252,000 20,867,000 7,462,000 


*Including via Pacific ports this week: wheat, 184,000 bus; flour, 90,000 bbls. 
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Most of the larger ones are reported as 
having enough for their needs, which 
they will continue to grind unless prices 
decline. On March 3, No. 2 red, with 
bill, was quoted at $1.79@1.81 bu, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, 

New York.—Trading in wheat was 
light last week, with a trend to lower 
levels. Export business was quiet, and 
crop reports unfavorable from the South- 
west. Cash grain quotations, March 3: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.68, bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.534%,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.533,; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.6414; No. 2 
mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.41. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is steady, with 


‘a fair demand, and offerings are light. 


Quotations, March 2, basis 100’s, sacked: 
No. 1 hard white, $2.40; feed, $2.35. 
Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is 
plentiful at present prices. Millers are 
unable to buy much of it, since there is 
but little market for flour at the figures 
they must ask in order to show any 
profit. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, March 3: the pool price for No. 2 
red or white is $1.33 bu for car lots, on 
track, at point of shipment, with a 5c 
allowance to millers and dealers for han- 
dling; private traders ask $1.28@1.30 for 
car lots, at shipping points; street price 
for farmers’ loads, $1.25@1.30. Western 
wheat is 3c higher than a week ago. On- 
tario millers’ requirements are light. On 
March 3 No. 3 northern was quoted at 
$1.38, bu, in car lots, on track, bay 


ports. 
COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—The cash oats market was 
firm last week, and premiums are in- 
creasing. Demand was exceedingly good. 
No. 2 white was quoted at 6014, @62c bu, 
and No. 3 white 58@60%c. Cash rye 
also was strong, and higher prices were 
paid each day last week. The light of- 
ferings were picked up by mill buyers 
and others. No. 2 sold late in the week 
at $1.1742 bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending March 3, and the 
closing prices on March 5, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 583%,@56%c, 551,@ 
56%4c; No. 2 rye, $1.07%@1.13'/, $1.12" 
@1.14%; barley, 81@96c, 82@95c. 

Duluth—Barley buyers were disap- 
pointed in finding the market virtually 
bare of cash offerings last week, the first 
time this has happened on the crop. One 
lone sale was reported. Buyers ad- 
vanced bids 6c in order to line up more 
with outside markets. However, quota- 
tions are reported still too low. Closing 
range, March 3, was 83@9lc bu. Ex- 
cepting for a few scattered car offerings 
of oats and early sale of same, trading 
supplies were exceedingly scarce. No. 
3 white on track held unchanged at Chi- 
cago May price to 3c discount, according 
to grade. Betterment in the export call 
for rye and working of business 
strengthened the market, prices record- 
ing a new high on the crop. A lot was 
reported sold here for early lake ship- 
ment. Cash buyers absorb everything of- 
fered them, at going basis for the varied 
grades. No. 1 and No. 2 spot advanced 
to May price, the future closing March 
3 at the peak, $1.135% bu, a net 31,c gain. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grains have been 
moderately active. Cash oats have been 
selling freely, both to domestic and ex- 
port buyers, and spreads have held 
steadily. The futures have gained 
strength in sympathy with the cash ar- 
ticle, and have shown a gain of %(@2c 
on the week’s trading. The lower grades 
of rye have again been in excellent de- 
mand for shipment against the opening 
of navigation, and the futures in this 
grain also have strengthened. It is stat- 
ed that Finland lately has been an active 
buyer of Canadian rye. Demand for 
barley, which early in the week was ¢x- 
cellent, soon became satisfied, but spreads 
are holding firmly. Quotations, March 
3: No. 2 Canadian western oats 667% 
bu, barley 91%4c and rye $1.13%, basis 
in store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 

San Francisco.—Barley continues quiet. 
with nothing offering and demand light. 
There are no exports. Quotations, March 
2, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $2.15; grad- 
ing, $2.30; choice, $2.50. Oats are inac- 
tive, and stocks are light. Feed oats 


were quoted at $2.50, basis 100’s, sacked. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 











Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. March May March May 
Mies cens 133% 134% 127% 129% 
ic b ose 133% 134% 127% 129% 
March 
err 134% 134% 127% 129% 
Mssocee 134% 135% 128 130 
Biccevce 135% 136% 128% 130% 
Brccccce 137% 137% 130% 132% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Feb. May July May July 
iss noes 127% 125% _— # ~@8es0 
iccccee Bae De 125% ere 
March 
nee ene 127% 125% 156 enue 
Beecee . 128% —.  ¢#208 140 
Bocccees 129 126% 157 140 
Bevccce - 180 oe 0C—é(C eC Cl oo 
Seattle 
March Ma March May 
Feb. 28..125 129% Mch. 2...126% 130% 


129% $$ Mch. 3...127 131 
Mch, 1...126 130 Mch. 56...128 132% 


Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb. May July March May 
— eee 138% 139% 121% 123% 
re 138% 139 5 122% 124% 
March 
Revs eeee 138% 139% 122% 124% 
Bice cect 139% 139% 123 125 
Bev ccccie 139% 140% 123% 125% 
Becvcccce 141% 142 125% 127% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Feb. March May March May 
See 146% 149% 125% 129% 
:) Ae 145% 148% 125% 129% 
March 
Becccean 147% 150 126 130 
Doaneecwe 146% 149% 125% 130 
Bisetces 147% Ty? ar ree 
Bees sane 147% ne ee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb. March May May July 
— 94% 98 90% 93% 
ina ss at 95% 98% 91 95% 
March 
Bevvséee 94% 97% 90% 93 
Baty cave 94% 98% 905% 93% 
ae - 93% 97% 90% 93 
5 94% 98 90% 93 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb March May March May 
Fr 55% 56% 53% 53% 
Cee 56% 57% 54% 54% 
March 
Dex s0400 57 57% 54% 54% 
Pe ivees 56% 57% 54% 54% 
Berccves 56% 57% 54% 54% 
a 57 57% 5454 54% 
RYE 
Chicago — Minneapolis 
Feb. March May March May 
Fae 113% 112% 105% 105% 
Cee 113% 113 5% 106 106% 
March 
De o60%ae 115% 114% 107% 107% 
ieee es 115% 115% 108 108 
eee ever 117% 116 %& 109% 109% 
Ditiepie 118 117% 110% 110% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
: May May July 
Feb. eer 215% 218 219% 
ar 215% 218 219% 
| ae 216 218% 219% 
DG © oavaeees 216% 219 219% 
St © b64860 0% 217% 219% 220% 
ey Bi cccwes ce 217% 219% 221 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, March 3: No. 
2 white, domestic, 66@67c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 65@66c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
March 3, as reported to the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in bush- 


els: Canadian 

American in bond 
WHORE ..cvesccccceses 75,748,000 19,260,000 
BD cncscvcsecsencece 4,320,000 202,000 
. PPPPPETELLC TET 43,332,000 ..e0ee- 
Marley .ccccccccccsece 4,191,000 1,191,000 
TROD cccccseccnesesves 21,132,000 246,000 
PURBaOeS 2... cccvsccves 2,816,000 18,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on March 3: wheat, 1,- 
761,000 bus; rye, 351,000; corn, 1,312,000; 
barley, 9,000; oats, 438,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending March 3, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 569 164 394 189 587 2,347 
Kansas City... 1 3 19 -. 166 9 
Chicago ...... 184 126 35 68 on as 
New York.... 172 243 213 259 613 1,244 
Philadelphia... 2 1 ee 4 64 
Boston .....:;.; 1 ee 9 o° ee ee 
Baltimore 197 43 -. 110 699 160 
Milwaukee ... 244 169 18 29 os se 
Duluth-Sup. .. 3 15 -_ -» 195 5636 
Buffalo ...... os ee 546 284 
*Nashville .... 2 ee =e 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 3, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 77 47 29 51 418 3,656 
Kansas City... 3 4 24 ae 99 168 
Chicago ...... 23 38 26 27 ee os 
New York .... 38 87 54 183 161 962 
Philadelphia . 3 ee as 3 98 83 
Boston ......- os 1 oe ee 3 6 
Baltimore .... 1 44 ee 71 42 181 
Milwaukee - 16 44 10 4 oe ae 
Duluth-Sup .. 191 262 .. 2,5646,806 
Buffalo ....... os es - 404 923 
Nashville ..... 1 es es 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on March 2, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,375 26 135 eae 
Gy, Be Be coscevss 4,508 216 317 217 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,850 132 189 823 
Sask. Pool 

We © ccccesses 5,413 50 102 347 

MO. © cccvccees 6,408 95 164 119 
Private elevators. 37,328 1,346 1,982 691 


Afloat for winter 











storage ....... 7,261 ene eee eae 

Totals... ccvcses 64,143 1,866 2,890 2,197 
Year ago ....... 47,154 2,848 4,601 2,520 
Receipts ........ 1,604 153 77 21 
Rail shipments... 397 190 29 11 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Meo. 1 mortherm.. 138 Bote .cccccecss 18 
No. 2 northern.. 804 White spring... 67 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor. Se SEED -S604.06.0: 2 
No. 3 northern..6,029 Others ......... 8,851 
PIs GS cccscovecs 2,206 PUBVECO tcc ee 37,328 
Bee GB cvevcceces 619 Storage afloat ..7,261 
Se Serre ee 312 onan 
Pee ro 86 ee 64,143 
DUFGM .ccceses 424 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
We, Be Gh Wiesccs me GE. 6650-40080 199 
No. 3.C, Waewees SO. BPIVRCS 2 .ccnsss 1,346 
D SORE vase ecw 137 a 
2. BVerTrrere 33 WE Sindee ee 1,866 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending March 3, in 

bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mpls. ......1,9731,178 816 419 20,212 10,312 
Kan. City.. 875 950 770 608 9,331 10,583 
Chicago ... 269 275 320 182 wee oss 
New York.. 872 9171,225 932 3,199 2,104 
Philadelphia 121 278 522 446 2,266 1,340 
Boston .... 59 25 124 128 716 644 
Baltimore .. 216 421 177 416 2,911 2,283 


Milwaukee.. 23 60 14 1 eee eee 
Dul.-Sup. .. 860 587 152 103 18,420 8,931 
Toledo ..... 76 312 50 303 eve “ 
Buffalo ee 5,731 5,709 

530 


*Nashvilie.. 31 5 58 38 277 53 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 3, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 407 220 674 816 7,298 13,108 
Kan. City... 482 66 76 52 241 747 
Chicago ..:. 918 784 383 435 eee as 
New York.. 2 62 40 oe 
Philadelphia 14 32 18 18 88 191 
3 ° 


Boston ..... 20 . ‘ 36 32 
Baltimore .. 23 14 oe TT 82 94 
Milwaukee.. 63 101 84 156 oe ° 
Duluth-Sup. 10 6 ee 22 384 8,041 
Toledo ..... 70 88 21 35 


Buffalo 56 ee oe ‘ 
*Nashville.. 146 130 76 66 376 487 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending March 3, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 443 237 321 150 2,340 1,801 
Kan. City..2,175 281 949 53 8,884 4,730 
Chicago ...5,2823,333 1,114 555 eee 660 
New York... 45 21 43 43 55 98 
Philadelphia 70 8 102 6 262 28 
Baltimore .. 33 75 25 17 102 257 
Milwaukee... 592 260 105 134 ° one 
2 


Dul.-Superior 9 e ee 15 
ToleGo 2602+ 29 96 9 65 Tr “* 

Buffalo .... «- ee ae * 650 3,735 
*Nashville.. 70 52 23 25 257 57 


*Figures for 10 days. 
Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 3, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 99 99 49 191,903 772 
Chicago ....+- 446 37 ; es + ° 

New York .... 245 291 os as ~ oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. *56 30 45 76 765 1,319 


*Mill receipts for February, 1928, 45,264 
bus. Mill receipts for February, 1927, 166,- 
570 bus. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Feb. 25— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .658,000 631,000 495,000 


MApertse 2. ccvseneces 129,600 120,400 38,585 

TINDOTES: och chcveesncs 9,500 10,100 12,500 
Stocks on Feb. 25— 

At terminals ........ 81,626 63,371 49,537 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 164,974 128,329 107,078 
Week’s decrease ..... 7,089 5,060 5,935 








Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Feb. 25, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 

from Totals 

pre- Feb. 26, 


Week 
ending 





Wheat— Feb. 25 vious week 1927 
United States*... 76,497 —1,060 68,454 
United Statest... 3,690 —379 2,817 
CD sce ccecs 155,070 —1,087 115,350 

oo errr re 235,257 —2,526 176,621 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


TEE ves ncasees $81,000 —1,900 74,100 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WEE ce nnveeces 316,257 —4,426 260,721 


CORN—United States and Canada— 


, re 40,601 —384 47,792 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WE sh aaceeeas 34,163 —85 69,518 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 


bushels: 
United States, 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
4 rer 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Ms S806 6% 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
a 2 665% 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
2 ar 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
es E canss 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

1928— 
SOM, | cccus 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 

Week ending— 
Pam: S vices 80,399,000 3,321,000 83,720,000 
Feb. 11 - 79,314,000 3,552,000 82,866,000 
Feb. 18 .... 77,557,000 4,069,000 81,626,000 
Feb. 25 76,497,000 3,690,000 80,187,000 


Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 


1927— Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 64,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

1928— 

Jan. 1 ....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 

Week ending— 

Feb. 4 ....152,334,000 236,054,000 72,000,000 
Feb. 11 - 153,863,000 236,729,000 78,600,000 
Feb. 18 ...156,157,000 237,783,000 82,900,000 


Feb. 25 ...155,070,000 235,257,000 
*Broomhall. 


81,000,000 


Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— 1928— 
July 1....135,563,000 Jan. 1....295,042,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Week ending— 
Sept. 1...154,172,000 Feb. 4...308,054,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 Feb. 11...315,329,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 Feb. 18...320,683,000 
Dec. 1....286,922,000 Feb. 25...316,257,000 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
July 1, 1927, to 

Feb. 25, 1928 
joes 7,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


-——Week ending—— 
Feb. 25 Feb. 18 


—Week ending— 
Feb. 25 Feb. 18 
5,000 194,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
Feb. 25, 1928 
10,467,000 





March April May 
5 12 19 2 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 


June July August 


No. 1 North 


September 


October November December 


(Mi Sie) 





No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kanses City) 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
Chicago Active Future 











January February March 


6 13 20 27] 3 10 17 24 | 1 8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31 7 14 21 28 4 11 18 25 |3 10 17 24 31 
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New Orleans.—Both local and export 
call for corn and corn products was good 
last week, in spite of a short week, due 
to a double holiday. Export shipments 
reached a total of 127,164 bus, of which 
Liverpool took 100,000. Quotations, 
March 1: No. 2 yellow $1.21 bu, No. 3 
$1.19; No. 2 white $1.21, No. 3 $1.19 
(for export, 6c bu less, sacked); yellow 
chops, $2.29 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, 
$2.07; standard meal, $2.40. 

St. Louis—Demand for corn was 
somewhat slower last week, and the dis- 
count in relation to option prices length- 
ened about Ie. Elevators took about half 
of the offerings, demand otherwise com- 
ing from shippers, industries and mills. 
Receipts were 1,036 cars, against 408 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, March 
3: No. 2 corn 94c bu, No. 3 corn 92c; 
No. 3 yellow 934,@941,c, No. 4 yellow 
92c, No. 5 yellow 891,@90c; No. 3 white, 
93, @94Ac. 

Nashville—Business in the corn mar- 
ket last week was without new features. 
The tendency is to increased demand, as 
supplies of local corn in the South are 
running low. The market moved in a 
narrow range, with a firm tone. Quo- 
tations, March 3: No. 2 white $1.07% 
bu, No. 3 white $1.06; No. 2 yellow 
$1.0814,, No. 3 yellow $1.0614. Corn mills 
were advancing corn meal to a parity 
with corn, and sales were not so active 
at the advance. Degerminated cream 
meal, cotton bags, March 3, was quoted 
at $2.35 per 100 lbs. Hominy feed was 
quiet at $39.50@41 ton. 

Memphis.—Buyers are taking corn 
meal in small lots, although early last 
week some fairly good sales could have 
been made if mills had been willing to 
accept business further ahead than the 
end of April. Jobbers are generally 
lightly supplied, and the heavy consum- 
ing season is at hand. . Quotations for 
cream, basis 24’s, on March 2 ranged 
$4.30@4.75, with only a limited part of 
the trade willing to pay the higher prices 
for the better grades. No. 3 white corn 
sold at 9914,c bu. Corn bran was firmer, 
a few cars going at $36 ton. 

Atlanta.—Mills and mixed feed mills 
in the Southeast having slowed up their 
production, due to less active demand 
for feeds occasioned by the high prices 
prevailing, are not as active in the corn 
market as they were, and little business 
is reported beyond 30 days. The trade 
had considered the outlook for the first 
half of March good, but unless dealers 
show more activity in the mill and mixed 
feed markets, sales will be lower than 
they were in February. Quotations, 
March 3, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 
Georgia corn, without bill, $1 bu, No. 3 
white 98c; No. 2 yellow 98c, No. 3 yellow 
97c; No. 2 white western corn, with bill, 
$1.18@1.19, No. 3 white $1.17@1.18; No. 
2 yellow $1.18@1.19, No. 3 yellow $1.17 
@1.18. 

Kansas City—Corn prices are un- 
changed from a week ago. Supplies are 
large, but demand about equals them. 
Elevators are accumulating stocks slow- 
ly. Quotations, March 3: white, No. 2 
8734, @88'%,c bu, No. 3 85@871%c, No. 4 
8414, @87c; yellow, No. 2 904,@91',¢, No. 
3 87@9l1c, No. 4 86@88c; mixed, No. 2 
87,@88,c, No. 3 85@88c, No. 4 83% 
@86e. 


Chicago.—Mill representatives say de- 
mand for corn goods is rather quiet, only 
a few small lots being sold for quick 
shipment. Corn flour was quoted, March 
3, at $2.25 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.25, 
cream meal $2.25, and hominy $2.25. The 
local cash corn market is very active and 
strong. Offerings are being taken by in- 
dustries, el@vators and shippers. No. 4 
mixed was quoted at 88@91'/c bu, No. 5 
mixed 87'4c, No. 6 mixed 8412@85%4c; 
No. 3 yellow 9642@97%c, No. 4 yellow 
92@97 4c, No. 5 yellow 8642@91c, No. 6 
yellow 85@88c; No. 3 white 96@96%c, 
No. 4 white 88@94%4c, No. 5 white 86%, 
@90c, No. 6 white 8442£@85'/c. 


Milwaukee.—Corn advanced last week, 
but not so much as other cash articles. 
The market closed only %4@%c higher 
than the previous week. Wet corn was 
selling under market quotations. There 





was a good local and shipping demand 





for dry corn. Quotations, March 3: No. 
4 yellow, 92@941%4c bu; No. 4 white, 92 
@93Y,c; No. 4 mixed, 90@92c. 

Minneapolis.—Arrivals of corn are lib- 
eral, and demand spasmodic at best, 
neither elevators nor shippers showing 
much interest. No. 3 yellow is quoted 
nominally at 6@8c bu under Chicago 
May, No. 4 yellow 9@l1Ic under, and No. 
5 yellow 13@15c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
3 was 9042@93%c; the closing price on 
March 5 was 91@93c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on March 6 
at $5.50@5.60 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.40@5.50. 

Pittsburgh.—There was a good de- 
mand for corn last week, with offerings 
only fair and eagerly sought by pur- 
chasers. Prices were higher, only No. 
3 grade being available. On March 2, 
No. 3 yellow, shelled, was quoted at 
$1.07@1.08 bu. Kiln-dried, fancy yel- 
low and white meal, $2.80@2.85 per 
100 Ibs. 

Baltimore.—Corn was irregular and 
fairly active last week. Arrivals includ- 
ed 15,919 bus by rail and 16,906 by boat. 
Most trading was done privately, the 
only sales appearing on the record being 
parcel lots of southern No. 3 white at 
$1.02 bu, southern mixed at $1.05, and a 
car of No. 3 yellow, track, domestic, at 
$1.09. Closing prices, March 3: No. 2 
spot or contract grade, $1.06 (34¢ up); 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.10@1.12 
(unchanged to 2c higher). Cob corn was 
steady and quiet at $4.75@5 bbl. Corn 
meal and hominy were easier and inac- 
tivé at $2.25@2.50 per 100 lbs, with near- 
by mills underselling the West. 

Boston.—Gluten feed held steady on 
March 3, with offerings for March and 
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April shipment at $45.85 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks. Gluten meal was offered for 
March and April shipment at $56.60. 
Hominy feed was 50c ton lower, with a 
quiet demand at $42.50. Granulated corn 
meal was firmly held, with a fair demand 
at $2.85 for yellow, with bolted at $2.80; 
feeding meal and cracked corn were held 
a little higher at $2.25. Corn for ship- 
ment was steadily advanced last week, 
demand ruling quiet. No. 2 yellow for 
all-rail shipment sold at $1.17@1.18 bu, 
and No. 3 yellow at $1.13@1.14; lake- 
and-rail shipment, No. 2 yellow $1.16@ 
1.17, and No. 3 yellow $1.14@1.15. 

Buffalo.—Corn receipts were very light 
last week. Values held firm, with a 
narrow range in price. Good sound corn, 
regardless of grade, was in good de- 
mand, with discounts widening on high 
moisture, low test weight corn. A good 
spot demand probably will continue to 
exist through the balance of the winter 
and spring, due to local elevator stocks 
being less than 1,000,000 bus, against 
nearly 4,000,000 at the corresponding 
time last year. 

Philadelphia.—Corn is in light supply 
and is selling slowly. Quotations, March 
3, car lots, for export: No. 2, $1.06% 
bu bid; No. 3, $1.04 bid. Corn prod- 
ucts are in fair demand and firm under 
light offerings. Quotations, March 3, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.80; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.80. 

San Francisco—Corn is strong, but 
the market is very inactive and there is 
little demand. Quotations, March 2, 
basis 100 lbs: eastern No. 2 yellow, $2.08, 
bulk; California yellow, $2.20, sacked; 
Egyptian, $2.40, sacked; California milo, 
$2.20, sacked; eastern milo, $2.05, bulk; 
eastern Kafir, $1.95, bulk. 
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Minneapolis——While jobbers report 
business quiet, local crushers say domes- 
tic demand for linseed meal is good and 
prices show an upward tendency. Mills 
are operating about 60 per cent capacity. 
They have plenty of flaxseed on hand, 
and shipping directions are coming in 
nicely, so that crushers expect to con- 
tinue operating on the present basis for 
some time. Meal at Minneapolis is strong 
at $48.50 ton; Chicago, $51.50; Milwau- 
kee, Toledo and Buffalo, $52. 

Export inquiry for linseed oil cake is 
moderately good, with buyers bidding on 
the basis of $47 ton, f.a.s.. New York. 
Crushers, however, are out of the market 
for March shipment, and look for higher 
prices in April. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr. Track May July 





Feb. 28...$2.21% 2.13% 2.25 2.18 2.19% 
Feb. 29... 2.21% 2.13% 2.25 2.18 2.19% 
March 1.. 2.22 2.14 2.25% 2.18% 2.19% 
March 2.. 2.23% 2.14% 2.26 2.19 2.19% 


March 3.. 2.20% 2.15% 2.26% 2.19% 2.20% 
March 5.. 2.24% 2.15% 2.26% 2.19% 2.21 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 

Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 

to March 3, 1928, compared with the cor- 

responding period of the previous year, 

in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts~ -—Shipments— 

1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 

Minneapolis .. 11,019 7,156 7,063 1,695 

i: eee 7,271 6,959 7,589 5,099 





Totals ..... 18,290 14,115 14,652 6,794 


Chicago.—A good demand prevails for 
linseed meal for immediate shipment, and 
the moderate offerings are easily dis- 
posed of. It was quoted, March 3, at 
$50@50.50 ton, Chicago. 


Duluth—Easiness abroad at the open- 
ing of last week brought on pit selling 
here, resulting in flaxseed futures hitting 
low spot. A few buying orders managed 
to turn the market upward for small 
gains, and thereafter the price position 
held comparatively steady. The May de- 
livery strengthened and narrowed its dis- 
count under July to %c. The difference 
at the close showed %c in favor of the 
latter month. Steady car shipments con- 
tinue to cut down local elevator stocks, 
receipts being insufficient to offset the 
outloadings. Limited by the light cash 
offerings, buyers found it difficult to 


trade. Choice cars were taken by crush- 
ers, and anything else elevators handled. 
No. 1 spot holds unchanged at 2c under 
to 9c over May; to arrive, 2c under to 
3c over. 

Winnipeg.—Demand is very active for 
linseed oil cake and meal. Domestic buy- 
ers are taking large quantities, while a 
heavy volume of meal is moving to the 
United States. Prices are steady. Quo- 
tations, March 3: linseed oil cake, in 
bags, $46 ton, and meal $48. After a 
long period of inactivity, flaxseed has 
commanded a little more attention. 
Spreading operations between Winnipeg 
and Duluth have attracted some buying 
here. Crushing interests also bought 
moderate quantities last week, and prices 
for the future months advanced slightly. 
No. 1 flaxseed closed, March 3, at $1.875% 
bu, basis in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is sharing in 
the general activity in feedingstuffs, and 
business is brisk. The price has advanced 
50c. On March 3 it was quoted at $50 
ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill 
points. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed oil meal is easier 
and declined 50c last week, but the 
market remains slightly higher than a 
year ago. Demand is quiet. Mills are 
caught up on their orders, and offerings 
are more liberal. On March 3 it was 
quoted at $50.50@51.50 ton, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Boston.—Buffalo crushers are reported 
sold out of linseed meal entirely for 
March shipment, with other mills having 
nothing to offer until the first half of 
April. A good demand is reported by 
mixers, with no indications of any decline 
in prices until the new crop meal comes 
forward. There are no offerings from 
Edgewater for local delivery, all going 
for export. Local stocks are fairly good, 
with the situation very firm at the close. 

Kansas City.—Linseed meal prices re- 
main firm. On March 3 it was quoted 
at $52.80 ton, Kansas City. 

Pittsburgh. — Linseed meal offerings 
last week were moderate, and sales lim- 
ited, with prices lower. On March 2 it 
was quoted at $53.70 ton. 

Buffalo.—There are no offerings of lin- 
seed meal for immediate shipment. Mills 
are reported out of the market until 
April. On March 3, 34 per cent was 
quoted at $52 ton for March, and $51.50 
for April. 
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Milwaukee.—There was a slight flurry 
in rye flour early last week, but the mar- 
ket settled back to its quiet position. A 
strong, upward tendency continues, mills 
being determined to hold prices up. With 
the cash article reaching a new high level 
in this market last week, rye millers fee] 
that they must hold prices up in order 
to make any profit on sales. White and 
medium advanced 10@20c, while dark re- 
mained unchanged. There is not a very 
great range between rye flour and wheat 
flour, and this is one reason why buyers 
are not interested in the former. Stocks 
of rye in this country are being depleted, 
and mills are warning their trade that 
prices will hold up. Quotations, March 
3: fancy white patents $6.20@6.55 bbl, 
medium $5.75@6.05, and dark $4.45@ 
4.60, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.0.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—With rye grain showing 
unusual strength, flour buyers continue 
to hold off. <A car lot order is the ex- 
ception. Stocks are light, but buyers 
apparently have made up their minds to 
supply their day-to-day requirements 
from mill warehouse stocks, or to order 
a few barrels for shipment with wheat 
flour. Resellers are no longer active. It 
is rumored that some eastern jobbers 
sold short, and are now paying the pen- 
alty. Pure white flour has been ad- 
vanced to $6.45@6.55 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, pure medium $5.90@6, and pure 
dark $4.20@4.30, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,259 bbls flour, compared with 
12,623, made by five mills, in the previous 
week, 

Duluth—Buyers apparently were not 
disposed to follow the rye market, which 
set a new high price on the crop. They 
showed some interest in the further 
hardening of both spot and future quo- 
tations, but indicated no general inten- 
tion of placing new bookings. Inquiry 
was light and scattered, with only an oc- 
casional small sale. Quotations, f.o.b., 
mill, March 3, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6.40 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.90; 
No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $6.15; No. 8 
rye, $5.45. 

Chicago.—There has been no sign of 
improved demand here, as higher prices 
are restricting business. Many local 
users still have ample supplies on hand 
or contracted for. New business is wide- 
ly scattered and in single car lots, with 
shipping directions good. The local out- 
put totaled 5,280 bbls last week, against 
6,220 in the previous one. White was 
quoted, March 3, at $6.20@6.50 bbl, jute, 
medium $5.80@6.30, and dark $4@4.40. 


New York.—The larger mills held firm 
on prices for white patent flour last 
week. Quotations were reported from 
smaller mills about 20c below this range, 
and some sales were made. No large 
purchases were reported. White patent, 
in jutes, on March 3, was quoted at $6.70 
@7 bbl. 

Pittsburgh—There were few sales of 
rye flour last week. Bakers appeared 
to be well supplied. Quotations, March 
2: pure white, $6.50@6.75 bbl; medium, 
$5.75@6; dark, $4.25@4.75. 


Boston.—The sharp advance in rye 
quotations at the close of last week 
caused a firmer market for all rye prod- 
ucts, and prices advanced 10@l15c. De- 
mand for all grades is dull. Quotations, 
March 3: choice white patent rye flour 
$7@7.15 bbl, standard patents $6.75@ 
6.90, medium light straights $6.45@6.60, 
medium dark straights $6.10@6.20, rye 
meal $5.60@6.75, pure dark rye $5.30 
5.50, all in sacks. 


Baltimore——Rye flour was marked up 
sharply by reason of the big speculative 
advance in the grain, but there was no 
disposition to do any buying at current 
limits. Quotations, March 3, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure top white patent $6.75@7 
bbl, straight $6.25@6.50 and dark $4.75 
@5. 


Philadelphia.—There is a fair demand 
for rye flour and prices are firmly main- 
tained. Quotations, March 3, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, $6.80@7.10 bbl for white, 
$6.25@6.50 for medium and $5.75@6 for 
dark. 
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PROTEST DELAY IN 
OPENING NAVIGATION 


Shippers at Minneapolis, Duluth and Mil- 
waukee Send Protests to Lake Carriers 
Who Would Delay Opening 


MryNeEapPouis, Minn.—The Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers’ Association has followed 
the lead ot the Duluth Board of Trade 
and the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce in protesting against the pro- 
posals of the grain carriers on the Great 
Lakes to postpone the opening of navi- 
gation to May 1, and advance the rate 
on wheat to 3c bu, Duluth to Lake Erie 
ports. A resolution of protest was 
adopted at a dinner meeting held on 
March 1, copies of which were forward- 
ed to the lake carriers’ association and 
to the secretaries of agriculture and 
commerce at Washington. The shippers 
claimed that the proposed advance in 
rates and the delay in opening the season 
of navigation would mean a serious loss 
to northwestern farmers. 

It is suspected, however, that any 
agreement entered into at this time by 
the lake carriers might be broken if 
navigation on the lakes should be pos- 
sible at an early date, for the reason 
that many vessel owners will want to 
make a round trip before May 1, should 
it be possible to do so. 


* * 


Carriers’ Association Silent 

DututuH, Minn.—No change has de- 
veloped during the past week in the 
situation with reference to the decision 
of large vessel owning interests to make 
no sailings until May 1. Duluth grain 
shippers have addressed a protest to the 
lake carriers’ association, but that or- 
ganization professed that the regulation 
of such matters was outside of its prov- 
ince. 

A recent report from Winnipeg stated 
that Canadian vessel interests had de- 
cided upon the same policy, but that was 
not correct. The Canadian owners have 
had the matter brought to their atten- 
tion, and it is understood that they will 
meet and consider it within a few days. 
Should the Canadian and United States 
boats follow the same policy, the element 
of discrimination between the markets 
in making export sales will be removed. 

In the Duluth market few sales have 
been made for opening shipment with- 
out reservations. The situation has been 
known here long enough so that shippers 
have protected themselves in their con- 
tracts. Grain sold for opening shipment, 
which is the term that always has been 
in use, means shipment within 10 days 
after opening of navigation, as defined 
in the Duluth Board of Trade rule. The 
rule is that navigation is open when the 
first boat has arrived in Duluth-Superior 
harbor from a Lake Erie port. The ar- 
rival of a single package freight boat at 
an early date is likely, and will fix the 
date from which contracts for opening 
shipment made without reservation will 
run, although the big grain carrying fleet 
might not come in until later. 

An opening rate of 3c bu on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, is being quoted, with 
rates to Georgian Bay at Yec less. Not 
much objection has been made to the 
rate, it being recognized that rates an- 
nounced at this time rarely hold, compe- 
tition regulating them when the actual 
time of shipping arrives. 

The argument of the vessel owners is 
that the grain trade does not offer them 
enough business to keep them going all 
summer, and that they consequently lose 
money when the volume has petered out; 
that the early sailings frequently result 
in heavy expense due to ice conditions, 
and that to shorten up the season slight- 
ly will make conditions better all around. 


Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce Protests 

Muwavuxert, Wis.—Protests against 
the action of lake carriers in delaying 
the opening of navigation on the Great 
Lakes until May 1 this year, and against 
the increase in marine shipping rates, 
are being made by Milwaukee grain men 






and the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce passed a resolution at a meeting 
last week in regard to this, and the aid 
of the grain trade in Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Duluth, Superior, Green Bay and 
Chicago was secured. 

The resolution stated that such action 
on the part of vessel owners would work 
to the decided disadvantage of producers 
and handlers of grain alike, in that it 
would increase the cost and hazard of 
marketing the grain, which are burdens 
to be borne by the farmer in the form of 
lower prices for his product and must 
necessarily follow upon the restriction 
of existing transportation facilities such 
as are afforded by the Great Lakes. At 
Milwaukee, where it has always been 
customary, in times of excessive accumu- 
lation of grain stocks in the elevators, to 
use vessel space as auxiliary storage, 
with a consequent broadening of the 
market, the proposed action would, if 
carried out, have a directly unfavorable 
effect upon the merchandising of grain, 
constituting, as it would, a_ restraint 
upon the commerce of the Great Lakes. 

Copies of the resolution were sent to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the lake carriers’ 
association. 

Rates of marine shipping have _ in- 
creased 60 to 75 per cent, compared to 
last year, and marine insurance rates 
apply 15 days later than a year ago. 
Rates to Buffalo that were 1%c bu have 
been raised to 24%2c. The load and hold 
rates, employed in winter storage, have 
been increased from 2@2%c to 4c bu. 
As a result of the jump in the winter 
storage rates, the amount of grain being 
held in vessels in Milwaukee this season 
is less than one quarter of that held last 
winter. 

Grain shippers here state that, by 
having to wait two weeks for navigation 
to open, the shipments will be brought 
well into the spring germination period, 
developing a hazard in handling big ship- 
ments. 

‘2 2 2) 


OPPOSED TO RECENT CHANGES 
MADE BY TRANS-CONTINENTAL 


Cuicaco, Int.—The Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau, having jurisdiction on 
transit and other matters in the territory 
from the Rocky Mountains west to the 
coast, recently issued very maierial 
changes in the requirements covering the 
records under which mills have been op- 
erating under transit. The effect would 
require the keeping of such records as 
would maintain the identity of grain, not 
only as received by wagon or boat, but 
from the different rate territories and 
whether transit or nontransit, and in the 
handling of the grain through the mills 
and the reforwarding of the product that 
such identity be maintained. 

These provisions are contrary to those 
in effect in all territories east of the 
Rocky Mountains, as covered by the 
tariffs of the railroads and on which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
placed its sanction. The matter was of 
sufficient importance that a conference 
was called at St. Paul, on Feb. 6, by 
R. D. Lytle, of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association, and the Millers’ National 
Federation was asked to send its repre- 
sentative to St. Paul to join in such 
conference, which was attended by, in 
addition to Mr. Lytle and E. S. Wagner, 
traffic director of the Millers’ National 
Federation, representatives of the rail- 
roads operating between the Twin Cities 
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and the Pacific Coast, and also by A. 
B. Cade, superintendent Trans-Continen- 
tal Freight Bureau, and Wilmot Lilly, of 
the Charles H. Lilly Co., miller, Seattle. 

It was pointed out at this conference 
by the milling representatives that the 
instructions issued by the Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight Bureau were contrary to 
the rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and would be vigorously op- 
posed by the milling interests. The 
matter was taken under consideration by 
the railroad representatives, who will 
advise a little later what position they 
will take in the matter. 


2 2 2) 


CAIRN LINE ACQUIRED BY 
FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 


Curcaco, ILt.—Announcement has been 
made that the entire business of Cairns, 
Noble & Co., Ltd., manager of the Cairn 
Line of Steamships, Ltd., operating serv- 
ices to Newcastle, Leith, Dundee and 
Hamburg, has been acquired by Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd. The Robert Reford 
Co., Ltd., will continue to act as agents 
until the opening of navigation, 1928, 
after which Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
will take. over the management and 
agency of these services in Canada and 
the United States. 


‘2 2 2) 


RATES ON LINSEED OIL TO 
TEXAS HAVE BEEN REDUCED 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has consented to 
a reduction of 30c per 100 Ibs in the 
rate on linseed oil from Minneapolis to 
Texas points. The new rate, Minneapo- 
lis to Dallas, will be 54c. Minneapolis 
crushers already ship large quantities of 
linseed oil to Texas but, with the rates 
reduced so substantially, increased busi- 
ness from that section is looked for. 


2 2 2) 
DULUTH SHIPPING REPORT 


Dututu, Mrinn.—Duluth-Superior dur- 
ing the season of navigation in 1927 
maintained its place as second largest 
shipping port in the United States, ac- 
cording to the report of the United 
States engineer at Duluth, just issued. 
New York leads, but has from four to 
five months more of movement than has 
Duluth. The total handled during the 
year was 52,512,269 tons, and the valua- 
tion of the commodities was $520,640,087. 
The increase in business over 1926 was 
23 per cent. ‘The season covered 245 
days, from April 14 to Dec. 14. 


OM? 
NEW SERVICE ANNOUNCED 
Oxtanoma City, Okia.—A new steam- 
ship service between Galveston and Car- 
tagena, Colombia, has been announced 
by J. A. Torregrossa, manager of the 
West Indies department of the Lykes 
Bros.’ Steamship Co. Other ports will 
be included in the service when the 
amount of cargoes justifies such action. 
Heretofore, shipments from Galveston 
went to South America via the West In- 
dies, or were made direct from New 
Orleans. 
‘2 2 2) 


CANADIAN TRANSATLANTIC RATES 


MonTrReEAL, Que.—The Canadian trans- 
atlantic conference has announced the 
following rates on flour, per 100 lbs, for 
shipment from Montreal for April and 
May: London, Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, 20c; Glasgow, 22c; Bristol Channel 
ports, 22c; Leith, Newcastle and Hull, 
23c; Irish ports, 24c; Southampton, 25c. 
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A of this week’s issue of The 


more rugged and wilder scenes. 
died in 1911 at the age of 74. 


THIS WEEK’S COVER 


N early American tide mill furnished the theme for the cover design 
| Northwestern Miller — the work of 
Harry Fenn, celebrated water color artist. 
known in England many centuries ago, and at the time of Domesday one 
of this type is believed to have been at Dover Harbor. Tide mills may still 
| be seen at Falway, and at Eling, near Southampton. 
familiar with the handling of pastorals, but was likewise adept at treating 
He lived at Upper Montclair, N. J., and 
In his early life he devoted himself chiefly 
to wood engravings, later becoming interested in water colors. 
| most prolific artist, but his paintings showed no trace of hasty treatment. 


Tidal mills were first 


Mr. Fenn was most 


He was a 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Feb. 28, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 

MISS SAINT PAUL; Minneapolis Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Oct. 15, 1927. 

MY WIFES CHOICE, ONCE YOU'LL USE 
—ALWAYS YOU'LL CHOOSE, and design; 
Adolph D. Rosenberg, doing business as the 
Quality Flour House, Chicago, Ill; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since Oct. 30, 1926. 


Bakery Products 

AUNT CHLOE; Papendick Bakery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo; biscuits and bread. Use claimed 
since Sept. 26, 1927, 

LADY ALICE; Piggly Wiggly Corporation, 
Memphis, Tenn; bread. Use claimed since 
November, 1923. 

POMPEIAN; Albert Musher, doing busi- 
ness as Musher & Co., Washington, D. C; 
cake and soya bean flour. Use claimed 
since Feb. 20, 1925. 

STERLING; Bay City Baking Co., Bay 
~~ cakes. Use claimed since July 
5, 1927. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS; A. Romary & Co., 
Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, Eng; biscuits and 
wafers. Use claimed since 1866. 

UNION MADE, A-B-E-A INC, and design 
showing two lions rampant and six-pointed 
star figure; American Bakery Employees’ 
Association, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; _ bread, 
cakes and biscuits. Use claimed since May 


1, 1927, 
Cereals 

CREMA DE TRIGO; Cream of Wheat Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; wheat breakfast food. 
Use claimed since about Oct. 1, 1927. 

LUCKY BREATH and horseshoe and 
shamrock design; Maria Luisa Mesa, New 
York; breakfast cereal made of the root of 
mandioca. Use claimed since July, 1927. 


Stock Feed 
Hen and two chicks design; Western Con- 
densing Co., Eureka, Cal; poultry food. Use 
claimed since June 1, 1922. 


2 2 2) 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 





——F rom——————_ 
Halifax-St. John 
Marchand tNew 


To— tNew York April Orleans 
MOROGORE ascnccseve *27.00 31.00 27.00 
Amsterdam ....... 23.00 22.00 **23,00 
P<, re 23.00 coce 7933.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
eS 24.00 30.00 27.00 
en. EERE 30.00 32.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 30.00 
bt, ee *25.00 coee %933.00 
a. Sere 24.00 22.00 +27.00 
RD $060 6.040000 24.00 22.00 ++t27.00 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 35.00 
oo errr ee *24.00 34.00 27.00 
MEE s:4e.0d30009%% *30.00 32.00 45.00 
re 24.00 24.00 ++27.00 
a, CLE 24.00 24.00 127.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 45.00 
iS *45.00 vem Te 
0 eee 22.00 22.00 t+25.00 
Gothenburg ........ 20.00 31.00 37.00 
PERMIT stessacees *25.00 22.00 **23.00 
a ee ee 40.00 TTT 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *33.00 32.00 45.00 
ree 23.00 23.00 ++t27.00 
a. EEE Te 23.00 23.00 27.00 
EMVORPOG vec csccees 20.00 20.00 425.00 
ED ic Gk: Cane ae 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 29.00 +27.00 
SE 5-0 5 bb.0409.64: 33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ....... 20.00 20.00 25.00 
BEMUOMEEOOR sc cccccece 40.00 eevee 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 23.00 27.00 
. RASS ee 30.00 30.00 37.00 
POD oc ncicdecucss 30.00 or 40.00 
ROCEOPERIN 2.200 0805 23.00 22.00 **23.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 25.00 +t27.00 
BERVEROOP 2c ccccces 30.00 30.00 37.00 
ec, eee *35.00 36.00 46.00 
GROCKMOWUM secesens 33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bremen 22c, Cork 50c, Danzig 28@ 
30c, Gibraltar 35c, Hamburg 20@22c, Hel- 
singfors 30c, Stettin 30c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

**Effective through June, 1928. 

++Through April, 1928. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

‘2 2 2) 
NEW MIXED CAR RULING 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Union Pacific 
Railroad has announced that commodi- 
ties in mixed cars shipped in the state 
of Kansas will carry their own rates, 
effective Feb. 13. The Santa Fe has 
announced its intention of publishing a 
similar rule, but has not yet done so. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








: 











Alabama 

The Twin City Bread Co., Albany, 
will remodel and add a story to its plant. 

Excellent progress is reported on the 
new plant of the McGough Bakeries, 
Birmingham, and it is stated that when 
completed the plant will be one of the 
most modern and best equipped in the 
South. Construction work is being car- 
ried out under the supervision of the W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago. 

The Dixie Baking Co., Inc., formed re- 
cently at Birmingham, is contemplating 
the establishment of a new plant in that 
city next spring. Incorporators named 
are J. P. Schafer, Sr., J. P. Schafer, Jr., 
and L. G. McLendon, all of Birmingham. 


Arkansas 

The Frank Wholesale Grocery Co. has 
opened a branch at El Dorado. 

R. Goff has purchased the interests of 
his brothers, G. G. and D. C., in the 
Goff Wholesale Grocery Co., Mena. He 
will continue as president, and his son, 
Norris, as secretary-treasurer. 

The James F. Dillard Co. has suc- 
ceeded the business of Dillard & Deal, 
Monticello, Mr. Deal having sold his 
interest. 

California 

The Alfmo Milling Co., Inc., Buena 
Park, has been incorporated for $100,000 
by N. E. Cole, Earl D. Hill and J. V. 
Taylor, of Los Angeles. 

Mrs. John McVeigh and Mrs, M. K. 
Fields have purchased Mrs. Izetta Clay’s 
pie bakery at 115 South Cornell Avenue, 
Fullerton. 

R. J. Reynolds and E. D. Williamson 
have opened Ye Old Mill & Bakery, 632 
East Broadway, Glendale, featuring 
whole wheat products. - 

John Soderlund and L. A. Grinner 
have purchased O’Brien’s Bakery, North 
Irwin Street, Hanford. 

Disney & Hoxie will build a $10,000 
feed: mill, warehouse and office building 
at Harvard Street and Latham Avenue, 
Hemet. 

C. M. Wright has opened a bakery on 
Lander Avenue, Hilmar. 

The Peoples’ Bakery, Lodi, will oc- 
cupy the present quarters of the Lodi 
Record, when that publication moves to 
a building under construction. 

The Golden West Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, has been incorporated with 250 
shares of $100 par value. The officers 
are Lyman S. Verald and Dora A. 
Pagne. 

H. O. Crymble has taken over the 
Leckliter “Good Eats Bakery,” operated 
for some time as “Maud L’s” Bakery at 
Los Gatos. 

Heidt & Olinger are erecting a ware- 
house and office building on Adams 
Street, Monterey, to be added to the 
wholesale grocery business of that city. 
The Juillard-Cockroft Co. also is build- 
ing there, and the Keystone Grocery Co. 
has been established for some months. 

E. Banducci has opened a feed and 
fuel business at 616 Sutter Street, North 
Richmond. 

The Skaggs-Safeway Stores, Oakland, 
will build a four-story and basement 
building at Fourth and Jackson streets. 
The plant, costing $400,000, will include 
a bakery with a capacity of 30,000 loaves 
daily. Space is also provided for other 
features of the stores’ chain grocery 
business. 

The Monarch Baking Co., which has 
purchased the H. G. Chaffee baking 
plant, 387 South Broadway, Pasadena, 
is officered by Allan McGavin presi- 
dent, John McGavin treasurer, and C. 
W. Jordheyp vice president and general 
manager. An order was placed for four 
carloads of flour for delivery on _ its 
opening day. 

Hellwig’s Bakery, Stockton Street, 
San Francisco, has opened a branch at 
3309 Balboa Street, near Thirty-fourth 
Avenue. 

R. Merrick has opened a bakery at 
6315 Mission, San Francisco. 

The opening of the new Kramer Bak- 
ery, Watts, occurred on March 3. 

James Phillips has opened a bakery at 
Victorville. 


Connecticut 

The new bakery of the Continental 
Baking Co., 241 Connecticut Boulevard, 
East Hartford, is nearing completion. 
The cost of the building is estimated at 
$250,000 and of the equipment $225,000. 

The Laconia Baking Co. of New Ha- 
ven has been formed, with $25,000 capi- 
tal, by A. S. Valley and others. 


Florida 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., has purchased from 
J. A. Williams the controlling interest 
in the Polk County Baking Co., Lake- 
land. 
Idaho 
The E. C. Ribstein Grain Co., St. 
Maries, has been sold to Asa Hayter. 
Arthur Cox, proprietor of the Rupert 
(Idaho) Baking Co., has purchased a 
building to which his business will be 
moved. 
Illinois 


The Central Mill & Elevator Co., 
Bloomington, has reduced its capital 
stock to $58,000. 

Veerman Bros. have purchased the 
Eldridge Bakery, Chillicothe. 

John R. Gilfillan has purchased the 
Hammond Bakery, Chillicothe. 

The La Salle (Ill.) Consumers’ Co., 
219 First Street, has been formed by 
Carlo E. Sabatini, Joseph Ricci and An- 
gelo Fontecchio, to do a wholesale gro- 
cery business. 

A. F. Anderson has opened a bakeshop 
at Mendon. 

H. A, Husman and George Pyle have 
purchased the bakery of C. A. Welsch, 
Nokomis. 

George Wiggins and Allen Duncan, 
formerly of Hillsboro, have opened a 
bakery at Springfield. 

Sherman Dobbins and Andrew Kruse, 
formerly employed in the Gasman Bak- 
ery, Tuscola, have purchased a bakery 
at Sullivan. 

Indiana 


The Elwood (Ind.) State Bank has 
been appointed receiver for the Lehr 
Bakery, Elwood, and will operate it. 

The N. A. Brown Bakery, South West 
Street, Tipton, has been sold at auction 
to satisfy a mortgage. 

Pritchard & Rafert, Inc., have filed 
articles of association with the county 
recorder at Anderson, Ind. The capital 
stock of the company is $20,000, all to 
be used in the purchase of the property 
formerly owned by the Pendleton (Ind.) 
Elevator Co. and the Pendleton (Ind.) 
Feed & Fuel Co. Stockholders in the 
company are Glenwood and Hazel 
Pritchard, and George O. and Ethel 
Rafert, all of Fortville, Ind. 

The Banner Bakery Co., a firm re- 
cently organized at Oakland City, with 
J. W. Merrill president and Marion 
Hunt secretary-treasurer, has purchased, 
at receiver’s sale, the property of the 
Oakland City Bakery. 


Pennsylvania 


The grist mill of the late John Zim- 
merman, Newmanstown, has been pur- 
chased by W. I. Deck and L. B. Kurtz. 
The mill, which has been idle for two 
years, will again be operated. 

The Williamsport (Pa.) Baking Co. 
has purchased the bakery of John Schoel- 
ler, 575 Kohn Street, Norristown. The 
business was established by him 15 years 
ago, and the consideration in the sale is 
reported to be $150,000. 

Mrs. Bertha Wichner will add a one- 
story brick addition to her bakery at 17- 
19 Madison Street, Wilkes-Barre, at a 
cost of $5,300. 

Smith & Overbaugh have purchased 
the bakery of M. G. Yohe, New Oxford. 

Fred Sanders has opened the White 
Rose Bakery, Waynesboro. 

The Rohde Market, Inc., Johnstown, 
retail grocer and baker, has been declared 
bankrupt. G. J. Cochran and R. H. 
Coleman were appointed receivers. 

Dominic Camino has sold the Camino 
Bakery, Belle Vernon, to Josephine Wad- 
kowski. 

South Carolina 

A branch bakery has been established 

at Gaffney to operate as Becker’s Bak- 


e 


ery, the parent concern, having head- 
quarters at Spartanburg, operating un- 
der the same name. This is the third 
plant opened by the company, a new one 
having been recently established at Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. W. S. Becker will be 
in charge of the new plant. 

J. A. Wiebans, formerly with the H. G. 
Hastings Co., Atlanta, has opened a 
seed and poultry supply~ business at 
Greenville, as a department of the M. B. 
Leach grocery store, 


South Dakota 

The Quality Bake Shop has been 
opened at Wishek. 

O. L. Anderson and Dewey Keefer 
have purchased the Montrose (S. D.) 
Bakery from F. J, Anderson. 

Mr. Eisen has installed an electric cake 
mixer in his Merri-Maid Bakery, Center- 
ville. 

John Peters has purchased the Rite 
Way Bakery, Wessington, from L. A. 
Sievers. 

Tennessee 

The City Bakery, Trenton, owned by 
J. A, Bushart, Union City, has opened. 
Fred Sullivan is manager. 

The Staff-O-Life Feed Co., Dyersburg, 
has opened for business. 

J. G. Ozment has purchased the Queen 
City Bakery, Clarksville, from Kleeman 
& Co. 

Texas 

The properties of the Bonner Price 
Grain & Coal Co., dairy feed, Plainview, 
were recently acquired by R. W. Wilson, 
of that city, who contemplates establish- 
ment of a larger plant. 

Jean Herron has moved the Goree 
(Texas) Bakery to a new location. 

Frank Appling has purchased the Lu- 
ling (Texas) Steam Bakery from Mr. 
Nied. The latter had operated the busi- 
ness for 22 years. 

The Sanitary Baking Co., operating a 
plant at Childress, has leased a building 
at Quanah, and will install new and 
modern equipment, operating the new 
plant as a branch. Claude Jarrell will 
be in charge as manager. 

The Lammey-Thompson Co., Inc., is a 
new grocery concern incorporated re- 
cently at San Angelo with $75,000 capital 
stock. Incorporators include J. W. Lam- 
mey and T. W. Thompson. 

D. H. Tolar, who formerly operated 
the Snelling Bakery at Livingston, has 
opened the Texas Home Bakery at Cor- 
rigan, equipped throughout with new 
machinery, 

S. I. Mead has purchased a bakery at 
Brownwood. He will continue to oper- 
ate his bakery at Abilene. 

The Plains’ Wholesale Grocery Co. 
has been organized to take over the busi- 
ness of the J. E. Bryant Co., Amarillo. 
The incorporators are C. S. Pugh, J. S. 
Walker, J. D. Robertson and J. S. 
Dobbs. 

W. B. Stringer has opened the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bakery, Cleburne. 

V. Jersick has rebuilt and opened the 
O. K. Bakery, Cleveland, which recently 
suffered fire loss. 

S. B. Fabisack has leased the City 
Bakery, Devine. 

The James McCord Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Fort Worth, has sold all its branch 
houses to a group of Texas jobbers. The 
Martin Glover Wholesale Grocery Co. 
has purchased the stock at San Angelo, 
and the Lawrence & Kimbrough Co. the 
Altus (Okla.) branch. The Radford 
Grocery Co. has taken over the Pecos 
and Quanah branches, the Wooten Gro- 
cery Co. the Snyder branch, and the 
Walker-Smith Co. the Lamesa house. 

The Valley Baking Co., Harlingen, is 
erecting an addition which will increase 
its plant capacity 50 per cent. The com- 
pany has been in business but six months. 

The Sanitary Baking Co., Childress, 
will open a branch at Quanah. 

Richard Mueller has purchased a part- 
nership interest with Mrs. Mary C. Pace 
in the Gold Coin Bakery, San Benito. 

Paul Zucker’s Bakery, Victoria, has 
been remodeled. 

T. H. Eskridge has purchased the 
Norman Bakery, Wills Point. 

R. E. Cook and R. L. Mansell have 


opened the Star Café and Bakery, 702 
Jefferson Street, Wichita Falls. 

Coleman Huffman has opened the 
Eastland (Texas) Home Bakery, in ad- 
dition to operating bakeries in other 
towns. W. M. Sowers is local man- 
ager. 

Utah 

The Provo (Utah) Bakery will be 
moved to a new building at 58 West Cen- 
ter Street. 

Virginia 

Maddox & Jennings, Inc., baker, Roa- 
noke, has installed a new steam oven and 
added other equipment. C. G. Lindsay 
is president and general manager. , 

The Sunlight Baking Co., Roanoke, has 
made a number of improvements to its 
plant. A Baker Perkins traveling oven 
has been installed. 

The Beck Baking Co., which operates 
bakeries at Winchester and Covington, 
has made extensive improvements to the 
plant at Winchester, installing two ovens 
and considerable equipment. The plant 
at Covington is practically new. 

The Abrams Sisters’ Baking Co., op- 
erating seven stores on Broadway, New 
York, will open a branch at Richmond, 
Va. 

Washington 


Claude H. and Laura E. Hart, Long 
Beach, have sold the Pacific Bakery to 
Robert Gillies. 

The capital stock of the Silver Loaf 
Baking Co., Spokane, has been increased 
to $75,000. 

E. Zelm has reopened the bakery at 
Cheney. 

O. A. Erickson and Hugh Whiteside 
have purchased the Eatonville (Wash.) 
Bread Co. from Mrs. Albert Jones. 

Charles E. Ford has sold the Puritan 
Bakery, Montesano, to E. Heikla and 
Henry Haapa. 

P. Barker has opened a bakery at 
4510 Stone Way, Seattle. 

Allen Zelk has again opened his bak- 
ery at 2812 East Fifty-fifth Street, Seat- 
tle. 

Carl Bellinger has leased a_ building 
under construction at Snoqualmie for his 
bakery. 

Peterson & Pachley, flour and feed, 
Everett, have made an assignment to the 
Seattle Merchants’ Association. 

The Melton Pie Co. has been opened 
for business at 1211%% State Street, 
Bellingham, by Spencer G. Meads and 
Paul Charles. Its specialty will be pork 
pies, to be marketed through local gro- 
cery stores. 

E. Zelm has opened a bakery at 
Cheney. 

Samuel Aspaas has opened a feed 
store at La Center. 

L. C. Maecke has opened the Best- 
Maid Bakery, 6511 Fifteenth Northeast, 
Seattle. 

Carl Bellinger, Snoqualmie, has leased 
new quarters for his bakery. 

E. J. Anderson, Snoqualmie, has sold 
his building material, hay and feed busi- 
ness to his two sons, Elmer and Roy. 

G. C. Bardinotis has opened the Sunset 
Bakery & Candy Shop, 708 Main Street. 
Vancouver. 

Wisconsin 


Ernest Olson has purchased the flour 
and feed business of A. N. Stacy, Dress- 
er Junction. 

Peter Paters has purchased a building 
at New London, which he will remodel 
for use as a bakery. 

Joseph Nettekoven has purchased the 
North Fond du Lac (Wis.) Bakery, 7+ 
Wisconsin Avenue, from Edward Eber- 
hardt. 

W. H. Garland has opened a bakery at 
2001 Mead Street, Racine. 

The Humkes’ Sanitary Bakery, 
Dubuque, Iowa, has been licensed to op- 
erate in Wisconsin, and the capital to be 
used is not to exceed $25,000. No office 
has been opened yet in the state. 

M. Cysziski, Milwaukee baker, is build- 
ing a $15,000 store, bakery, and apart- 
ment building at 29 Keefe Avenue. 

Nathan Miller, baker at 792 Ninth 
Street, Milwaukee, is erecting a store, 
office and apartment building at Twenty- 
first and State streets. 
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LD BETZ flour, made on the Cedar 
O River at St. Ansgar, Iowa, was 

quoted daily in the early seventies 
in Chicago market bulletins. D. F. Mc- 
Carthy was the millowner and manager, 
and it was he who thought of taking the 
name of Old Betz, a notorious Iowa In- 
dian, and using a picture of him in full 
regalia, with his foot on a barrel of flour, 
as a trademark. 

Whether this trademark had anything 
to do with the popularity of the St. 
Ansgar flour or not, old-timers relate 
with pride today that it used to bring 
$1 premium a barrel in Chicago. They 
say the demand grew so that in 1875 a 
carload of Old Betz left the three-storied 
stone mill on the Cedar for Chicago 
every day in the year, including Sun- 
days. 

Miller McCarthy made money with 
Old Betz, only to lose it when the big 
wheat slump came in Iowa in 1878. The 
mill changed hands, and not long after 
burned down. 

A frame mill, the present one, was 
erected in its place, and Old Betz flour 
was put on the market again, though in 
greatly reduced amounts. 

Otto Boenig has been millowner at St. 
Ansgar since 1914. Feed grinding is his 
principal job, but considerable Old Betz 
graham and buckwheat flour is made and 
sold. 

Of several waterpower mills on the 
Cedar River formerly in operation south 
of St. Ansgar, not one is left. All have 
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Otto Boenig, Owner and Manager of the 
St. Ansgar Mills 


been taken over by power companies 
and converted into power plants. Mr. 
Boenig has gone into the electrical de- 
velopment business himself since he built 
his new concrete dam in 1916. As a side 
line to milling, he generates electricity 
and sells current to a power company in 
operation further up the river. 


Frorence L. CriarK. 


CWUIG™N IONIC NWI ONION 


The Growth of the Trade Library 


(Continued from page 912.) 


Dedrick is head of the Pennsylvania 
State College of Mill Engineering. 

“Organization and Management in the 
Flour Milling Industry,” published in 
1925 by E. Leigh Pearson, deals with 
commercial phases of milling that are not 
touched upon by other writers. 

One of the most valuable American 
books, from the standpoint of the mill- 
ing engineer, is Charles E. Oliver’s “The 
Miller and Milling Engineer,” published 
by the author in Indianapolis in 1913. 
A much older book on the same subject 
is Louis H. Gibson’s “Gradual Reduction 
Milling,” published by C. M. Palmer, 
former editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, in Minneapolis in 1885. 

Thomas B. Osborne’s “The Proteins of 
the Wheat Kernel,” brought out by the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington in 
1907, is a brief but very valuable treatise 
on the chemistry of wheat. Other im- 
portant titles dealing with wheat and 
flour are Dr. C. H. Bailey’s “The Chem- 
istry of Wheat Flour,” 1925, Chemical 
Catalog Co., Inc., New York; A. H. 
Reginald Buller’s “Essays on Wheat,” 
1919, the Macmillan Co., New York, and 
John Percival’s monumental monograph 
on “The Wheat Plant,” published by E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York. Possibly 
the best-known writer in this field is 
William Jago, who recently retired from 
a long career as senior examiner in bread 
making and confectionery to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute for the Ad- 
vancement of Technical Education. His 
“Technology of Bread-Making,” pub- 
lished in America by the Bakers’ Helper 


Co., Chicago, in 1911, contains over 900 
pages, and while much of it is primarily 
of interest to bakers, there is scarcely a 
page which is not likewise of value to 
every flour miller. Mr. Jago has written 
various other books on the same and kin- 
dred subjects, among them “The Chem- 
istry of Wheat, Flour and Bread,” pub- 
lished by himself in 1886, and “The Sci- 
ence and Art of Bread-Making,” brought 
out by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd., 
London, in 1895. 

Among other books dealing particu- 
larly with the baking of-bread, but of 
great interest to millers, may be men- 
tioned “The Baker’s Book,” by Emil 
Braun, with whose writings all readers of 
The Northwestern Miller are familiar. 
This book, in two volumes, was pub- 
lished by the D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York, in 1908. “The Book of Bread,” 
written by Owen Simmons, F. C. S., and 
published by Maclaren & Sons, London, 
is a beautifully illustrated and printed 
treatise, containing much useful infor- 
mation. 

An outstanding recent contribution to 
the literature of baking is that of Albert 
F. Gerhard, of Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, whose “Handbook 
for Bakers” was brought out by the Cen- 
tury Co., New York, after serial publi- 
cation of a portion of the a 
in The American Baker section of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

A selected list of titles from The 
Northwestern Miller’s list of books on 
wheat, flour milling and baking is ap- 
pended. Books already mentioned are 





not included. Those who approach a 
study of these subjects are cautioned to 
consult, in addition, the encyclopedias. 
Most people fail to realize that a good 
encyclopedia is composed largely of spe- 
cial articles prepared by recognized au- 
thorities, and that, while no encyclopedia 
makes what can be called light consecu- 
tive reading, its wealth of information, 
generally bearing the stamp of authority, 
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renders it the first work to turn to when 
one is inaugurating a reading campaign 
the strategy of which has not as yet been 
laid down. For example, the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica contains a long and 
admirable article on “Flour and Flour 
Manufacture,” prepared by George Fred- 
erick Zimmer, A. M. Inst. C. E., author 
of “Mechanical Handling of Material,” 
and also excellent articles on “Wheat” 
and “Grain Trade.” The reading of 
these three articles will suffice to teach 
most millers many things regarding the 
history of their industry of which they 
had never before so much as heard. 

There are at least five notable bibli- 
ographies relating to flour milling, which 
may be listed as follows: 

Flour milling and bread making, a select- 
ed list of references published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, revised edition 
June, 1927. 

Bibliography of cereals and flour manu- 
facture. Series published in Milling and the 
National Baker, Liverpool, beginning Aug. 
2, 1924, and ending July 24, 1926. 

Food Research Institute, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. A selected bibliography 
of publications 1920-1925, relating to the 
world wheat situation. (In Wheat Studies, 
v. 2, No. 9, Aug., 1926, pp. 293-324.) 

Macadam, J. H. (Editor, British Baker) 
Bread and Confectionery. Series published 
in British Baker from Aug. 13, 1920, to 
Nov. 19, 1920. Contains 1,256 references, the 
oldest one being dated 1542. 

Priddat, R. E. Louis Livingston Library 
of Baking. American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, May, 1927. 11 pp. mimeographed. 


A Bibliography of Wheat and of Flour Milling 


Abernathey, R. J. Practical Hints on Mill 
Building. Published by R. J. Abernathey, 
Moline, Ill, 1880. 298 pp., illus., tables, 
plates, diagrs. 

Alway, F. J. Effect of Bleaching upon 
the Quality of Wheat Flour. (Nebraska 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bul. 102, 
1907. 656 pp.) Opinions of various investi- 
gators. Different bleaching agents and their 
action on the flour. Baking tests on 
bleached and unbleached flour. The effect 
on the acidity absorption and gluten of 
flour, and other effects on treated flours. 

American Miller. The Book of Wrinkles. 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co., Chicago, 1912. 136 
pp., illus. Compiled from the American 
Miller by Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. A col- 
lection of labor saving devices and ideas for 
the use of millers and millwrights. 

American Miller. Milling Kinks. ist ed. 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co., Chicago, 1917. 144 
pp., illus. Companion volume to the Book 
of Wrinkles. A collection of ingenious ideas 
for aiding millers and millwrights. 

Amos, P. A. Processes of Flour Manu- 
facture. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, London, 1912. 280 pp., illus., plans, 
tables, diagrs. (Longmans’ Technical Han- 
dicraft Series.) Subjects treated include the 
world’s wheat, mill planning and construc- 
tion, and the various processes employed in 
the manufacture of flour. 

Bailey, C. H. The Chemistry of Wheat 
Flour. Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., New 
York. 1925. 324 pp. Monograph repre- 
senting cereal chemistry data resulting from 
extensive research work of 30 years, con- 
densed and systematically arranged. 

Bates, J. H. The Miller’s Guide Book. 
Dixie Miller Co., Nashville, Tenn., 1910. 64 
pp. Information concerning good milling 
wheat, cleaning wheat, the milling process, 
milling machinery, testing mill products, 
and making corn meal. Also a _ buyers’ 
guide. 

Bellows, H. A. A Short History of Flour 
Milling. Miller Pub. Co., Minneapolis, 1924. 
47 pp. Reprinted, with additions, from the 
anniversary number of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Bengston, M. A., and Griffith, Donee. The 
Wheat Industry, for use in schools. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1915. (The Indus- 
trial Series, ed. by G. E. Contra.) 341 pp., 
illus. 

Bennett, Richard, and Elton, John. His- 
tory of Corn Milling. 1898-1904. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., London. 4 vols. Fronts., 
illus., plates. 

Boerner, E. G. (compiler). Handbook of 
Official Grain Standards for Wheat, Shelled 
Corn and Oats. (U. 8S. G. S. A., Form 90, 
revised and reprinted August, 1924. 74 pp.) 
Contains requirements for official grain 
grades, descriptions of apparatus for grad- 
ing, and instruction for filing appeals and 
disputes under the United States grain 
standards act. 

Bowen, J. C. Wheat and Flour Prices 
from Farmer to Consumer. (U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bul. 130, 1913. 112 pp.) 
Results of a study to determine the relation 
between wheat prices and retail prices of 
flour, and the cost of distribution. Defini- 
tions of terms.are given. 

» Edward. Wheat and the Flour 
Mill. Northern Pub. Co., Liverpool, 1920. 
163 pp., illus. Storage, handling and prepa- 
ration of wheat mixing; the break system; 
scalping and grading; purifiers and purifica- 
tion; flour dressing; etc. 
, R. C. The New Process Milling. 
S. L. Taylor, Elgin, Ill., 1877. 80 pp. Prac- 
tical suggestions on the reconstruction of 
mills. 

Buller, A. H. Reginald. Essays on Wheat. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 1919. 337 
pp. Discovery and introduction of Marquis 
wheat in Canada. 

Department of Agriculture. Ca- 
nadian Wheat and Wheat Flour. Ottawa, 
1924. 29 pp. 


Clark, J. A., Martin, J. H., and Ball, C. 
R. Classification of American Wheat Va- 
rieties. (U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Bul. 1074, rev. ed. 1923. 238 pp.) 

Dean, G. A., and Swanson, C. O. Effect 
of Common Mill Fumigants on the Baking 
Qualities of Wheat Flour. (Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bul. 178, 1911, 
Pp. 165-207.) 

Dean, G. A., and Swanson, C. O. Milling 
and Baking Quality and Chemical Compo- 
sition of Wheat and Flour as Influenced by 
(1) Different Methods of Handling and Stor- 
ing, (2) Heat and Moisture, (3) Germina- 
tion. (Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Technical Bul. 1, 1916. 83 pp.) 

Dedrick, B. W. Practical Milling. ist 
ed. National Miller, Chicago, 1924. $10. 
576 pp., illus., tables, diagrs. References at 
end of Chapter XVIII, p. 410. Course of 
study and reference work valuable to mill- 
ers and students of milling. 

Dies, Edward Jerome. The Wheat Pit. 
Argyle Press, Chicago, 1925. $1. 63 pp. 
Story of the function of wheat exchange in 
the marketing of grain. 

Dondlinger, P. T. The Book of Wheat. 
Judd Co., New York, 1908. 369 pp. Illus. 
Bibliography, pp. 326-358. An economic his- 
tory and practical manual of the wheat in- 
dustry. 

Edgar, William C. Judson Moss Bemis, 
Pioneer. Bellman Co., 1926. $2. 340 pp. 
Biography of a romantic business career. 

Edgar, William C. The Medal of Gold. 
Bellman Co., 1925. 373 pp. The story of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. 

Edgar, William C. The Story of a Grain 
of Wheat. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
1915. (2d ed.) 195 pp., illus. Condensed 
history of wheat growing and flour milling. 

Evans, Oliver. The Young Millwright and 
Miller’s Guide. With additions and correc- 
tions by Thomas P. Jones. 1826. With a 
description of an improved merchant flour 
mill, with engravings by C. & O. Evans, 
engineers. 14th ed. Blanchard & Lea, 
Philadelphia. Illus., 28 plates, 390 pp. 

Fraps, G. 8. The Composition and Feed- 
ing Value of Wheat By-Products. (Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bul. 282, 
1921, 44 pp.) Discusses description of 
milling, definitions and standards for wheat 
byproducts, digestion experiments, etc. 

Fredenhagen, A. Practical Hints on Bolt- 
ing and Preparing Middlings for the Purifier 
without Deteriorating the First Grade of 
Flour. Warrenville, Ill. 1876. 15 pp. 

Gibson, L. H. Gradual Reduction Milling. 
C. M. Palmer, Minneapolis. 1885. 429 pp., 
diagrs. (Out of print.) 

Gray, W. D. Plans, Diagrams and Esti- 
mates for Model Roller Mills, from 25 to 500 
bbls Daily Capacity. Designed by William 
D. Gray . for Edward P. Allis & Co. 
Reliance Works, Milwaukee, Wis., 1884. 107 
pp., incl. plates, plans, tables, diagrs. 

Grimshaw, Robert. The Miller, Millwright 
and Millfurnisher. H. Lockwood, New York, 
1882. 533 pp., two fold. plates, tables, 
diagrs. Illustrated with 400 engravings. 

Hale, Worth. The Bleaching of Flour and 
the Effect of Nitrites on Certain Medicinal 
Substances. (U. 8. Hygienic Laboratory 
Bul. No. 68.) 

Harcourt, R., and Purdy, M. A. Flour 
and Breadmaking. (Ontario Department of 
Agriculture Bul. 285, 1922. 48 pp.) 

Hobart, J. F. Millwrighting. 2d ed. rev. 
and enl. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1919. $4. 454 pp., illus., diagrs. Sub- 
jects treated include locating and laying 
out buildings, levels and foundations, build- 
ing and machinery. 

Hughes, W. C. The American Miller, and 
Millwright’s Assistant. H. C. Baird, Phila- 
delphia, 1851. 223 pp., incl. tables, fold. 


front, plates, diagrs. 
Jones, J. 8., and Colver, C. W. Dry- 
(Idaho Agri- 


farmed and Irrigated Wheat. 
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cultural Experiment Station Bul. 88, 1916. 
20 pp.) 

Jones, J. 8., Fishburn, H. P., and Colver, 
C. W. A Report on the Milling Properties 
of Idaho Wheat. (Idaho Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bul. 72, 1911. 63 pp.) 

Kent-Jones, D. W. Modern Cereal Chem- 
istry. Northern Pub. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, 
1924. $7. 324 pp., illus. 

Kozmin, Peter A. Flour Milling. (Trans- 
lated from the Russian by M. Falkner and 
Theodor Fjelstrup.) G. Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd., London, 1917. 6584 pp., illus., diagrs. 
General ideas of raw material for flour 
production; preparation of grain for grind- 
ing; grinding the grain; grading the product 
according to size; grading the product ac- 
cording to specific gravity; accessory ap- 
pliances for mechanisms; milling diagrams; 
construction of mill buildings; the cost of 
erecting and working mills. 

Lawellin, 8. J., and Evans, N. C. Milling 
Chemistry. National Miller Book Depart- 
ment, Chicago. 1926. $1. Questions and 
answers. 

LeClerc, J. A., and Jacobs, B. R. Graham 
Flour and Imitation Graham Flours. (Bu- 
reau of Chemistry Bul. 164, 1913. 57 pp.) 

Leighty, C. E. Buckwheat. (U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Farmers’ Bul. 1062, 
1919. 24 pp.) Culture, diseases, uses, feed- 
ing value and milling of buckwheat. Acre- 
age, production, value, weight per bushel. 

McClymonds, A, E., and Ahlson, C. B. 
Federation Wheat. (Idaho Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Cir. 35, 1924.) The char- 
acteristics of Federation wheat and its 
strains are given briefly, with the results of 
yields and milling, and baking tests of 
wheat varieties in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

McElhiney, W. A. Standard Comparative 
Values of Wheat, Millfeed and Flour. The 
McElhiney Co., Ottawa, Kansas, 1914. 135 
pp., tables. 

Miller, Andrew. Wheat and Its Products. 
Sir I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London and 
New York, 1916. 134 pp., illus., map, diagrs. 

Miller, E, 8. Observations on Milling. 
National Miller, Chicago. 1923. $3. Ist ed. 
128 pp., illus., diagrs. Originally published 
in National Miller in serial form. 

Miller, R. C. Milling and Baking Tests 
of Wheat Containing Admixtures of Rye, 
Corn, Cockle, Kinghead, and Vetch. (U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture Bul. 328, 1915. 
24 pp.) 

Oliver, C. E. The Miller and Milling En- 
gineer. Press of Merchants’ Printing Co., 
Indianapolis, 1913. $6.50. 155 pp., illus., 
diagrs. Information on the buying, judging 
and cleaning of grain; the wheat berry and 
its composition; diagrams of flow sheets; 
flour testing; middling reduction; roller mill 
drives; yields and percentages; belting and 
power transmission; bookkeeping; and other 
similar subjects. 

Oliver, C. E. Milling Lessons. 20 pp. 
Chapters on instructions regarding wheat 
treatment, break rolls, grades and grading, 
purifying and bolting, flour testing, yields 
and percentages, cost of production. 

Oliver, C. E. Oliver’s Book of Formulas. 
Cc. E. Oliver, Warsaw, Ind. 25 pp. Formu- 
las for flour millers, feed millers, feed mer- 
chants, elevators, etc. 

Osborne, Thomas B. The Proteins of the 
Wheat Kernel. Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1907. 119 pp. Valuable 
treatise on the chemistry of wheat. 

Owens, P. R. The Roller Mill and Silo 
Manual. Northern Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, 1912. 3d ed. 208 pp., illus., 
diagrs. A ready reference notebook for the 
modern miller and millwright, containing 
rules, tables, and information useful to mill- 
ers and those concerned with mill, general 
grinding, and grain storage and transport 
machinery. 

Pallett, Henry. The Miller’s, Millwright’s 
and Engineer's Guide. H. C. Baird, Phila- 
delphia, 1866. 2d ed. 286 pp., incl, tables, 
10 plates (1 fold.), diagrs. 

Pearson, E h. Organization and Man- 
agement in the Flour Milling Industry. Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London and New 
York. 1925. $3.75. 243 pp. Deals with 
administrative and commercial phases of 
milling. 

Percival, John. The Wheat Plant. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $25. 463 pp. A 
monograph containing 228 illustrations. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. The Story of 
Flour. By Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, 1922. Compiled and published for 
use as a text on wheat and flour production. 

bun, L. V. Rathbun’s Rebolting 
Chart. Published in Rochester, N. Y., 1882. 
Explains the secrets of success in rebolting. 
Contains over 75 illustrations and 100 keys. 
67 pp., diagrs, 

Remington, J. 8. Science and the Miller. 
Northern Publishing Co., Liverpool, 1914. 
166 pp., plates. Bibliography pp. 34, 45. 
Treats of the educational and scientific 
aspects of the milling industry. 

Rumsey, L. A. The Diastatic Enzymes of 
Wheat Flour and Their Relation to Flour 
Strength. Chicago, 1922. 86 pp., diagrs. 
Thesis (Ph.D.) University of Minnesota. 
Bibliography, pp. 75-84. 

Scott, James. The Microscope in the Mill. 
Northern Pub. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, 1920. $5. 
246 pp., illus. The chemistry and pests of 
corn and meal flour. 

Saunders, C. E., Nichols, R. W., and 
Cowan, P. Researches in Regard to 
Wheat, Flour and Bread. (Canadian De- 
partment of Agriculture, Experimental 
Farms Branch Bul. 97, 1921. 57 pp.) 

Saunders, C. E., and Shutt, F. T. Qual- 
ity in Wheat. Canadian Department of Ag- 
riculture, Central Experimental Farm Bul. 
57, 1907. 51 pp. (Part I is by C. E. Saun- 
ders, who discusses the breeding of wheat 
of high quality and the testing of wheat 
for bread making qualities. Part II is by 
F. T. Shutt, who discusses the relationship 
of the chemical composition of wheat to 
bread making value.) 

Sharp, P. F. Wheat and Flour Studies. 
I. Aging. II. The Change in Hydrogen 


lon Concentration of Wheat and Mill Prod- 
ucts with Age. 
periment 


(Montana Agricultural Ex- 
Station. Reprint from Cereal 
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Chemistry, vol. 1, No. 3, May, 1924, pp. 
117-132.) 

Shepard, J. H. Macaroni Wheat. South 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station Bul. 
92, 1905. 39 pp. Discusses milling and 
chemical characteristics of durum wheat 
and its adaptation for making bread and 
macaroni. Color determination on durum 
flour bread, semolina, and macaroni. 

Skinner, R. P. Manufacture of Semolina 
and Macaroni. (Bureau of Plant Industry 
Bul. 20, 1902. 31 pp.) Development of 
industry in France. Manufacture of semo- 
lina; manufacture of macaroni; durum 
wheat for bread flour. 

Shollenberger, J. H., and Clark, J. A. 
Milling and Baking Experiments with Amer- 
ican Wheat Varieties. (U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Bul. 1183, 1924. 92 pp.) 

Snyder, Harry. The Chemistry of Plant 
and Animal Life. Chemical Pub. Co., Eas- 
ton, Pa., 1903. 398 pp. Illus. 

Snyder, Harry. Composition and Bread 
Making Value of Flour Produced by the 
Roller Process of Milling. (Minnesota Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station Bul. 85, 1904, 
pp. 189-202.) 

Snyder, Harry. Flour Bleaching. (Min- 
nesota / gricultural Experiment Station Bul. 
111, 1908, pp. 101-143.) Describes different 
processes and tells effects upon color and 
quality of the flour and upon the digesti- 
bility of bread. 

Snyder, Harry. The Nomenclature of 
Wheat Flours. Millers’ National Federation, 
Chicago. 1923. 73 pp. 

Street, A. L. H. The Miller and the Law. 
Miller Pub. Co., Minneapolis, 1926. $5. 718 
pp. Handbook of legal decisions specially 
affecting flour milling and allied industries. 


Swingle, C. F. Practical Handbook for 
Millwrights. F. J. Drake & Co., Chicago, 
1910. 411 pp., illus., diagrs. Discusses the 
practical planning and arrangement of mill 
buildings, strength of materials and the in- 
stallation of mill machinery. 

Teller, G. L.° Concerninge Wheat and Its 
Mill Products. Arkansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Fayetteville, Ark. 104 pp. 
(From Bulletin No. 42.) 

Voller, W. R. Modern Flour Milling. J. 
Bellows, Gloucester, Eng., 1892. 310 pp., 
illus., diagrs. A handbook for millers and 
others interested in the grain and flour 
trades. (2d ed.) 

Washburn Crosby Co. Wheat and Flour 
Primer. Minneapolis. 20 pp., illus. 

Whitcomb, W. O., Day, W. F., and Blish, 
M. J. Milling and Baking Studies with 
Wheat. . . . (Montana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bul. 147, 1921. 23 pp.) 
The effect of frost damage. The effect of 
aging wheat and flour on baking value. The 
relative value of certain varieties. 

oods, C. D., and Merrill, L. H. Entire 
Wheat Flour. (Maine Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bul. 103, 1904, pp. 61-80.) 
Process of manufacture, chemical composi- 
tion, digestibility and nutritive value of en- 
tire wheat flour by itself, and in comparison 
with the ordinary bread and graham flours. 
Distribution of ash and crude protein in 
the wheat kernel. 

Woods, C. D., and Snyder, Harry. Cereal 
Breakfast Foods. U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture Farmers’ Bul. 249, 1911. 32 pp. 
The grain used for cereal breakfast foods, 
their preparation, chemical composition, di- 
gestibility, food value, adulteration, and 
cost. ‘‘Predigested’’ and malted breakfast 
foods. 
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Alsberg, Carl L. Combination in the 
American Bread-baking Industry. Stanford 
University, 1926. 147 pp. The import of 
bread-bakery mergers, social, economic, 
technological. 

Ashton, John. History of Bread from 
Prehistoric to Modern Times. Religious 
Tract Society, London, 1904. 185 pp., 
front., illus. 

Baker, W. C. Mastercraft in Cakes and 
Decorating. Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, 1925. 
194 pp. Decorating designs and instructions, 
recipes and methods of handling. Illus. 

Bakers Weekly. Bakers Weekly Recipes. 
Technical department of Bakers Weekly, 
New York, 1922. A selection of practical 
recipes for trade winning quality goods. 
250 pp. 

Bauer, Fred. Cake-Art-Craft. Bakers 
Review, New York. $3. Cake decoration 
and designs for the average baker. 

Baxter Books of St. Andrews. George C. 
Mackay, 39 Bernard St., Leith, Scotland, 
1903. 3838 pp. A record of three centuries 
of minutes of proceedings of Incorporation 
of Bakers of St. Andrews (1548-1861). Illus, 

Bevier, Isabel. Some Points in the Mak- 
ing and Judging of Bread. Illinois Univer- 
sity Bul. vol. 10, No. 25, 1913. (3d ed. 1916.) 

Bilsland Bros., Ltd. Fifty Years in the 
Baking Trade, 1872-1922. Glasgow, Scot- 
land, 1923. 25 pp. A history of Bilsland 
Bros., Ltd. Illus. 

Braun, Emil. The Baker’s Book. Pub- 
lished by E. Braun, New York, 1901-1903. 2 
vols., illus. Vol. 2 published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York. A practical hand- 
book of the baking industry. 

Braun, Emil. Secrets of Bread Making, 
and Economy and System in the Bakery. 
Bakers Review, New York, 1919. $2. 206 
pp., illus. 

British Bakers’ Selected Recipe Book. 
Bakers Review, New York. $1. A collec- 
tion of practical and up-to-date recipes com- 
ag from the writings of leading authori- 
ties. 

Brooks, H. M. Modern Practical Baking. 
Bakers Weekly, New York. $5. 8d ed. 
Contains 250 successful formulas for new 
goods. Illus. 

Bryant, J. Percy. Commercial Exhibition 


and Fancy Breads. Bakers Review, New 
York. $1.50. 

Carney, Cleve. Cakes and Pastries. Bak- 
ers Review. $2. 207 recipes, illustrated in 
colors. 

Davis, J. 8S., and Eldred, Wilfred. Stale 
Bread Loss as a Problem of the Baking 
Industry. Stanford University. (Food Re- 
search Institute, pub. 1, 1923. 71 pp.) 

Edlin, Abraham. A Treatise on the Art of 
Bread Making. Vernor & Hood, London, 
1805. 221 pp., fold. tables. 

Ellis, Davis. A Science Course for Bak- 
ers. Blackie & Son, Ltd,, London, 1923. 175 
pp., illus., diagrs. 

Gerhard, Albert F. Handbook for Bak- 
ers. Century Co., New York. 1925. $5. A 
practical and complete illustrated manual 
offering an accurate view of the baker's 
trade. 

Gienandt, F. L. Little Pocket Baker. 
Bakers Weekly, New York. $2. Pocket size 
recipe book of 1,094 recipes. 

Gienandt, F. L. Twentieth Century Book 
for the Progressive Baker, Hotel Confec- 
tioner, Ornamenter and Ice Cream Maker. 
4th ed., rev., enl. F. L, Gienandt, Boston, 
1922. $6. 
The Baker’s Business 
Booster. Retail Baker, New York, 1926. $10. 
Recipes for special sales goods. 

Gill, J. T. The Complete Bread, Cake and 
Cracker Baker; in two parts with three 
appendices. 6th ed. J. T. Gill, Chicago, 
1896. 260 pp. 

Grant, James. The Chemistry of Bread- 
making. 2d ed. Edward Arnold, 1917. $2. 
230 pp., illus. Also (3d ed.) Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1920. 

Gribbon, H. Vienna and Other Fancy 
Breads. Bakers Review, New York. $1.25. 
Practical illustrated manual. 

Habermaas, Edward W. Scientific Baking. 
$15. Bakers’ Helper, Chicago. 121 lessons, 
instructions, formulas, general helps. 

Handy, A. L. War-time Breads and 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston and 
New York, 1918. 

Harris & Borella, All About Gateaux. 
Bakers Review, New York. $3.25. Deals 
with types of Genoese, Gateaux, fancy des- 
sert cakes. 

Hart, R. N. Leavening Agents. Chemical 
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Canada Regulates Imported Plum Puddings 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 


ANADA has decreed that even the ancient and honorable traditional 
Yuletide dish of the empire and some parts of the United States, the 
plum pudding, which Jacky Horner made famous, can no longer escape 


regulation. 


Not so long ago federal and unofficial prohibitionists in the United 


States sought to put the plum pudding and its baptismal burning brandy under 
the Volstead act, to more adequately enforce the amendment. 


But Canada has promulgated its customs ruling. 


The ancient British 


condiment “dessert” imported into Canada must be accompanied by an inspection 
“certificate,” according to a provision in the recent amendments to the Canadian 
meat and canned goods regulations, the Canada Gazette reports, Furthermore, 


plum puddings are not alone subject to new rules. 


The succulent little pig, 


so often served in crisp, hot, doughy pie crust jacket or tunic, made of flour 
chiefly, and more recently appearing as a “Waffle-Dog” in a pastry case like 
an ice cream cone cake or waffle, is made subject to the new inspection cer- 
tificate requirement which covers the sausage casings and affects, not only 
imports to Canada, but also exports therefrom. 

Importations of plum pudding require a certificate to the effect that the 
meat used in its manufacture was purchased from establishments operating 
under national inspection in the country of origin, and that it was found by 


inspectors to be sound, wholesome and fit for food. 


The certificate must 


furnish a description of the product, and indicate the number and weight of 


packages. 
beans importations. 





It is similar to the form used for mince meat.and for pork and 
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Publishing Co., Easton, Pa. $1.50. 90 pp., 
illus. Discusses yeast, leaven, salt-rising 
fermentation, baking powder, aérated bread 
and milk powder. 


Hartley, John. Day-by-Day Book. Bak- 


ers Weekly, New York. $2.50. Retail bak- 
er's practical day book. 
Heckman, A. Modeka. Bakers Weekly, 


New York. $8. Dealing with modern cake 
decoration. 

Heide, Inc., Henry. Fancy Cake Baking. 
Published by Henry Heide, Inc., New York 
City. $5. 134 pp., illus. 

Hopkins, Dennis M. Simple but Effective 
Cake Decorating. Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, 
1925. $4. 145 pp., illus. 

Jago, William. Chemistry of Wheat, 
Flour, and Bread, and Technology of Bread- 
making. Brighton, Eng., 1886. 474 pp. 

Jago, William. First Principles of the 
Science of Baking. Bakers’ Helper, Chi- 
cago, 1923. 192 pp., illus. 

Jago, William. An Introduction to the 
Study of the Principles of Bread-making. 
The British Baker, London. $1.50. 131 pp., 
illus. 

Jago, William, and Jago, W. C. The 
Technology of Breadmaking. American ed. 
Bakers’ Helper Co., Chicago. 1921. $6.50. 
630 pp., illus. Includes the chemistry and 
analytical and practical testing of wheat, 
flour and other materials employed in bread 
making and confectionery. 

Jago, William. Textbook of the Science 
and Art of Breadmaking. London, 1895. 
648 pp. Treats of chemistry and fermen- 
tation in their application to breadmaking, 
physiology of grain life, chemical compo- 
sition of wheat and flour, principles of 
breadmaking, yeast and flour testing. Illus. 

Kirkland, John. All About Bread Mak- 
ing. (24 Ed.) National Association Master 
Bakers and Confectioners, London, 1907. 100 
pp. A reprint of 10 lectures delivered by 
John Kirkland at the Borough Polytechnic 
Institute, London, on flour, yeast, bread, 
fuel, ovens, enzymes and machinery. 

Kyrk, Hazel, and Davis, Joseph 8S. The 
American Baking Industry, 1849-1923, as 
Shown in Census Report. Stanford Univer- 
sity Food Research Institute, 1925. Miscel. 
pub. No. 2. 108 pp., illus. 

McCollom, E. V. Newer Knowledge of 
Nutrition. Macmillan Co., New York, 1919. 
199 pp. Use of food for preservation of 
vitality and health. 

Masterman. General Shop Goods. Bakers 
Review, New York. $1.25. Useful and test- 
ed recipes for everyday trade. 

Murphy, C. Q@. Bread—The Vital Food. 
Cc. Q. Murphy, New York, 1920. Ill. with 
plates on copper from authentic sources, 
including a glossary of bread terms, also 
a selected list of general and historical ref- 
erences to bread. 

National Association of Master Bakers. 
The Story of the Staff of Life. National 
Association of Master Bakers, Philadelphia, 
1911. 24 pp., illus. (partly colored). 

Neale, C. C. Weight Standardization of 
Bread. In Misc. Pubs. U. S. Bureau of 
Standards 43, 1921, pp. 115-118. 

Nehring, Richard F. Modern Ideas in 
Baking. Bakers Review, New York. $5. 
Recipes for plain and fancy cakes, biscuits, 
etc. 

Rask, O. S., and Alsberg, C. L. A Vis- 
cosimetric Study of Wheat Starches. 1924. 
(Reprint from Cereal Chemistry, vol. 1, No. 
1, Jan., 1924, pp. 7-26.) 

Richards, Paul. Cakes for Bakers. Bak- 


ers’ Helper, Chicago, 1926. $4. 339 pp., 
illus. 
Richards, Paul. Bakers’ Bread. Bakers’ 


Helper, Chicago, 1906. 114 pp. 

Ryle, W. T., Bakery Management. Mac- 
Laren & Sons, Ltd., London. 56 pp. Hints 
for the successful development of a bakery, 
from flour blending to baking and checking 
out the bread. Tables show the weight of 
flour required to produce from 1 to 500 
loaves of bread scaled at from 1 to 2 lbs. 

Schulbe, Ernest. Advanced Piping and 
Modelling. Published by Bakers Review, 
New York. $6. Illus. Studies of modeling 
in gum paste and marzipan for cake deco- 
ration. 

Scott, Charles, and Scott, James. Vienna 


Bread. The Baker and Confectioner, Ltd. 
London, 1909. 86 pp. Instructions and 
recipes. 

Siebel Institute of Technology. Siebel's 
Manual for Bakers and Millers. Siebel In- 


stitute of Technology, Chicago (2d ed. rev. 
and enl.). 1924. $5. 232 pp. Comprising 4 
concise treatise on modern baking, also sci- 
entific information important to the baker 
and miller, together with a collection in con- 
venient form of bread and cake formulas. 

Simmons, Owen. (Pseud.) Book of Bread. 
MacLaren & Sons, London. $4. 336 pp. 
Plates. 

Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. Self- 
rising Flour Recipes. Published by Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn. 36 pp., illus, 

Ward Baking Co. Story of Our Research 
Products. Ward Baking Co., New York, 
1921. 71 pp. 

Ward Baking Co. Bread Facts. Ward 
Baking Co. Research Products Dept., New 
York, 1920. 111 pp., illus., diagrs. 

Weber, J. M. E. Practical Confectionery 
Art. Bakers’ Helper, Chicago. $10. Col- 
ored decorating, illus., patterns. 

Wells, Robert. New System of Making 
Bread. Simpkin, London, 1903. $1.50. 154 pp. 

Wihlfahrt, J. E. A Treatise on Flour, 
Yeast, Fermentation, and Baking. (3d ed. 
rev.) The Gibson-Perin Co., Cincinnati, 
1914. 117 pp. Also 9th ed., rev., New York, 
The Fleischmann Co., 1924. 103 pp. 

Wood, T. B. The Story of a Loaf of 
Bread. Cambridge, Eng., University Press: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1913. 140 
pp., illus. (Half-title: The Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature.) Bibli- 
ography, pp. 136-138. Deals with the grow- 
ing of wheat, manufacture of flour, and its 
conversion into bread. 

Woods, C. D., and Merrill, L. H. A Re- 
port of Investigations on the Digestibility 
and Nutritive Value of Bread. (U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations Bul. 85, 1900. 61 pp.) 
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Ole, the night porter, was testifying 
before the jury after the big bank rob- 
bery. 

“You say,” thundered the attorney, 
“that at midnight you were cleaning out 
the office and eight masked men brushed 
past you and went on into the vault roém 
with revolvers drawn?” 

“Yah,” said Ole. 

“And a moment later a terrific explo- 
sion blew the vault door off and the same 
men went out past you carrying currency 
and bonds?” 

“Yah,” said Ole. 

“Well, what did you do then?” 

“Aye put down my mop.” 

“Yes, but then what did you do?” 

“Vell, aye say to myself, ‘Dis bane hell 
of a way to run a bank.’ ”—Wall Street 
Journal, . 

* 


EXPECTING TOO MUCH 
Proprietor: “You come into my res- 
taurant, you order a glass of vater, you 
drink it, and you calmly valk out!” 
Scot: “What were ye expectin’ me to 
do, mon—stagger out?”—Eachange. 
* 7 


Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school 
during writing time): “Henry, why are 
you not writing?” 

Henry: “I ain’t got no pen.” 

Teacher: “Where’s your grammar?” 

Henry: “She’s dead.”—Typo Graphic. 

* * 
THE TROUBLE 


The car had broken down and the pair 
of legs protruding from underneath 
seemed to indicate that repairs were in 
progress. 

“Had a breakdown?” inquired a pass- 
erby. 

“Oh, no, only playing hide-and-seek 
with the works,” came a muffled voice 
from underneath the car. But the ques- 
tioner was not easily daunted. 

“What power car is it?” 

“Forty horse.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

“Well, as far as I know,” came the 
answer, “89 horses have bolted, and the 
remaining one is too upset to answer 
questions.”—Tit-Bits (London). 


* ” 


Wild-Eyed Customer: “I want a revol- 
ver; it’s for my husband.” 

Shopkeeper: “Did your husband tell 
you what kind to buy?” 

Customer: “I should say not. He 
doesn’t even know I’m going to shoot 
him yet !"—The Enamelist. 

* * 


AFTER THE ROUND-UP 


In the early days of the World War 
the officer in charge of a British post 
deep in the heart of Africa received a 
wireless message from his chief: 

“War declared. Arrest all 
aliens in your district.” 

A few days later the chief received 
this communication: 

“Have arrested seven Germans, three 
Belgians, four Spaniards, five French- 
men, a couple of Swedes, an Argentinian, 
and an American. Please inform me 
whom we are at war with.”—Wall Street 
Journal, 


enemy 


- 
THEN HE'D BE SATISFIED 


With high hopes the commercial trav- 
eler called on a tradesman. They had 
never done business before, but a friend 
had supplied the introduction. 

“May I show you my samples?” asked 
the traveler. 

“Certainly,” answered the merchant, 
and watched his visitor produce a sur- 
prisingly large selection of various ar- 
ticles from an insigniffcant bag. The 
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traveler pointed out their merits, and 
then waited. 

“Well, there’s only one thing I want,” 
said the dealer; and the other, overjoyed 
at opening a new account, whipped out 
his notebook. 

“Yes, sir,” he cried, “and what is that?” 

“T want to see how you're going to get 
all those samples back into that bag,” 
was the astonishing answer.—Weekly 
Scotsman. 

* - 

“Mandy, when is the doctor coming 
back ?” 

“*Deed I don’t know, boss. He'll be 
a long time, I guess. He’s gone on one 
of them eternity cases.’—George Wash- 
ington Ghost. 

* ” 

There was once an American lady 
traveling in a London bus. She nursed 
an extremely ugly child that proved to 
be a most hypnotic attraction for an old 


gentleman seated opposite her. The 
American lady was naturally indignant. 

“Rubber!” 

The gentleman appeared vastly re- 
lieved. 

“Thank God!” he said; “I thought it 
was real.”—Wall Street Journal. 

” * 


Breathless Auto Salesman (desperate- 
ly): “But, madam, if you take this car 
we will put your initials on it free of 
charge.” 

Mrs. McPherson: “But my husband 
says it’s not the initial cost that counts, 
but the upkeep.”—Psychology. 


* - 


“Come, come, my man, you have been 
looking around a long time without buy- 
ing. What do you want?” 

“Guess IL want another floorwalker,” 
said the gentleman addressed. “I’m the 
owner of this outfit."—Pot & Kettle. 


CNC IES ION UIONWUION 


The Increasing Use of Macaroni 


By Dr. Daniel R. Hodgdon 
President of the College of Technology, Newark, N. J. 


HE use of macaroni as a food has 

increased with considerable rapidity 

within the last few years. The rea- 
son is that it has been found to be a 
food of special merit, and its increased 
consumption is justly deserved. 

From the standpoint of digestibility, 
macaroni stands very high. For this 
reason, less than 11 per cent of this food 
is lost in a process of digestion and as- 
similation. It is found to be a food of 
unusual merit among people who may 
suffer from digestive troubles. It nour- 
ishes the body quickly, and provides en- 
ergy with a comparatively small amount 
of effort upon the digestive apparatus. 

It is interesting to note that this very 
splendid food, unlike many other foods, 
contains little or no substances which 
are injurious to the blood vessels or to 
the liver. The reason for this is that it 
does not produce uric acid. Macaroni 
then becomes a useful and favored food 
among those who suffer from ailments 
like lumbago, rheumatism, arteriosclero- 
sis, gout, diabetes and similar disorders. 

Macaroni also appears to have a favor- 
able reaction upon putrefaction within 
the intestines. 

It is a food that may be used to ad- 
vantage in cases of myocarditis, which is 
a degeneration of the muscle fibers of 
the heart. The reason why this is a 


benefit is that it tends to increase the 
alkalinity of the blood and the tissue 
fluid, and thus aids in the elimination of 
body wastes which have a tendency to 
accumulate in the blood stream. 

People who have tendencies toward the 
hardening of the arteries may eat freely 
of this food. In case of Bright’s disease, 
the blood stream carries to the kidneys 
toxins which bring about destructive or 
degenerative changes. 

Macaroni is useful as a diet in these 
cases, and may be substituted in the 
place of meat, which is extremely de- 
structive to the human being in cases of 
Bright’s disease. Among children, maca- 
roni may be said to be a very valuable 
and useful food because of its active 
nourishment qualities and because of its 
ease and rapidity of digestion. 

Macaroni furnishes remarkable vigor 
and energy in the human system. A very 
excellent type of macaroni is that made 
from wheat rich in proteins. Macaroni 
furnishes 101.5 calories of energy per 
ounce, while boiled potatoes furnish only 
26.8. Hence macaroni furnishes nearly 
four times as much energy as boiled po- 
tatoes. An ounce of macaroni furnishes 
nearly six times as much protein as an 
ounce of boiled potatoes, nearly eight 
times as much fat and about four times 
as much carbohydrates, thus making it 
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Census Report on Flour Output 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months. The figures for December are revised to include reports received 


since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


These returns include only mills 


which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 
The 1,030 mills reporting in January (64 of which were idle) produced 91.3 per cent 


of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. 


The 1,064 


mills reporting in December produced 92.2 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 
The wheat ground averaged 278.6 lbs per barrel of flour in January, 276.8 in December, 
276.6 in November, 276.2 in October, 275.8 in September, 275.1 in August, 276.1 in July, 





9 


in January. 


275.9 in June, 274.8 in May, 275.7 in April, 


274.2 in March, 273.5 in February, and 273.8 


The offal reported amounted to 17.5 lbs per bu of wheat in January, 17.5 in December, 








17.4 in November, 17.4 in October, 17.3 in September, August, July, June, May and April, 
17.1 in March and February, and 17.2 in January, : 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
co———Production—_—_ . Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat fiour capacity 
1928— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
January ..... 1,030 42,027,850 9,049,678 736,906,876 653,603 55.4 
1927— 
December .... 1,064 42,604,485 9,234,613 745,241,574 665,582 53.4 
November .... 1,062 44,881,703 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 58.5 
OCtORSP os. ccs 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 
September ... 1,058 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 63.5 
MGM 66.00 008 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 53.9 
i eee > 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 51.1 
7, errr rer 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 
MOF cecccscos 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 51.8 
BOP ccccceee 38,184,179 8,308,525 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 
BEEPOR co c-ccaes 40,908,203 8,952,639 701,789,424 658,974 50.3 
February . 36,568,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 53.3 
January ..... 39,354,389 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 53.3 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
- Production——— Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1927— * ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
December 41,269,419 8,946,642 721,874,361 276.8 17.5 638,815 A 
November ... 43,500,362 9,435,139 758,850,130 276.6 17.4 638,458 59.1 
October ..... 48,418,663 10,519,009 842,822,287 276.2 17.4 658,410 63.9 
September .. 46,712,996 10,165,619 808,796,499 275.7 17.3 634.320 64.1 
BME cesavs 43,013,835 9,382,655 742,650,814 275.1 17.3 638,268 54.4 
SUIT sc evecece 37,604,711 8,171,639 651,110,481 276.1 17.3 627,099 62.1 
ere 38,108,933 8,286,885 657,846,639 275.9 17.3 636,640 50.1 
BOY .ccckixs 37,890,640 8,273,257 655,284,131 274.8 17.3 630,815 52.5 
BT vvcudas 37,179,452 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 17.3 633,696 49.1 
March ...e+. 39,927,893 8,738,516 684,838,623 274.2 17.2 636,289 50.9 
February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 273.4 17.1 633,957 53.9 
January ..... 38,675,738 8,477,779 665,216,097 273.7 17.2 633,270 63.5 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 
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an outstanding food for daily use, since 
small quantities of it furnish a tremen- 
dous amount of food value. 

It will be easily seen that it requires 
four times as much potato as macaroni 
to obtain the same food value. This is 
not taking into consideration the fact 
that other nutritive foods, such as cheese, 
tomatoes, butter, etc., are usually added 
to the macaroni. 

Macaroni combines exceedingly well 
with other foods, and for that reason 
gives an excellent opportunity for a va- 
riety of dishes. 

Macaroni, although not especially rich 
in iron, contains about the same amount 
as milk per 100 calories of food value. 
Its iron content compares quite favor- 
ably with that of rice, walnuts, pecans, 
peanuts, honey, grape juice, corn meal, 
coconut, buckwheat flour, and many other 
important foods. 

One ounce of macaroni contains about 
the same amount of iron in grams as an 
ounce of potatoes. Macaroni also con- 
tains phosphorus, a very essential ele- 
ment to the human system. An ounce 
of macaroni will supply considerably 
over twice as much phosphorus as pota- 
toes, one and one half times as much 
calcium, about the same or a little more 
magnesium, and almost six times as much 
sulphur. All these elements are abso- 
lutely essential to the proper function- 
ing of the human body, and because of 
the fact that macaroni does contribute 
these minerals to the human system it 
becomes one of the most valuable foods 
to be used in combination with other 
foods. 

A great deal of additional food value 
is given to macaroni by the addition of 
cheese and tomatoes, since all the vita- 
mins which are known today are present 
in this combination. The vitamins which 
promote growth, the antirichitic, that 
which prevents gastrointestinal trouble, 
anemia, malnutrition, or the antineuritic 
vitamin which prevents neuritis and 
scurvy, or the antiscorbutic vitamin, are 
all present. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Indiana-Michigan 
Salesman Wanted 


Our salesman covering Indiana and 
We have a 
very well established and growing 


Michigan has resigned. 


trade in both states and want to 
increase it still further. We have 
2,500 bbls capacity, with mills lo- 
cated in the best wheat section of 
central Kansas, and our flours are 
uniformly high grade and enjoy ex- 
cellent reputation. We want the 
very best man available for the 
states mentioned and will not quib- 
ble over salary and working ar- 
rangements with the right man. 
Correspondence to be in absolute 
confidence. Address 534, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED IN EVERY SEC- 
tion United States, local, traveling; side 
line bakers’ flavors; state territory desired 
and home address. Address 1474, ‘‘Fla- 
vors,”" Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST FOR AN- 
alytical control work in connection with 
1,500-bbl flour mill; salary $40 a week to 
start; in applying state experience and 
give reference. Address 1491, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Pennsylvania: Large southwestern 
mill wishes to hear from salesmen 
who have had successful sales rec- 


ords in Pennsylvania; will make at- 
tractive proposal to right man. Ad- 
dress 1505, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


LADY STENOGRAPHER WANTED 


First class lady stenographer, with 
milling experience preferred, al- 
though not absolutely necessary, is 
wanted by large Minnesota mill out- 
side of the Twin Cities; office sur- 
roundings, living conditions and city 
first class in every respect; good 


opportunity for young woman who 
wants permanent position. Address 
1503, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


PITTSBURGH SALESMEN 
WANTED 

Spring wheat mill conducting branch 
business in Pittsburgh wants one or 
two good salesmen; flour selling ex- 
perience not necessary, but prefer 
men who have had some acquaint- 
ance with bakery trade; must be 
residents of Pittsburgh district. Ad- 
dress 1504, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


PENNSYLVANIA-NEW YORK SALESMAN 
wanted—Large mill in central’ state 
grinding soft, hard, spring wheats, has 
opening for salesman to sell flour in car- 
loads to jobbers and bakers; replies with- 
out full information as to age, previous 
connections, experience, qualifications and 
salary expected, receive no attention. Ad- 
dress 1479-1, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








SALESMAN — EXPERIENCED FLOUR, 
malt, bakers’ supplies, yeast; no objec- 
tions to territory; seeking permanent con- 
nections. Address 1492, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WANTED AS HEAD MILLER 
in spring wheat or semolina mill of any 
capacity; past seven years with Com- 

mander mill, Stillwater, Minn; married 

man, family; can come at once. J. C. 

Salak, 402 S. Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 
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NG_MILLS_ 


a __________________ 


AS BUYER OF WHEAT AND AS FLOUR 
sales manager for some winter wheat 
mill; years of experience buying wheat 
from Ohio and Indiana country dealers; 
can furnish best of references. Address 
1509, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT AND CHEMIST 
would like to join sales force of some 
good reliable mill; have had 265 years’ 
experience, milling and laboratory work; 
can furnish best of references. Address 
1468, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH RECORD FOR 
building up run-down territories is open 
for connection with first class mill; must 
be high grade mill with products giving 
satisfaction. Address 1496, K. A. W., care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
- Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat mills, 300 to 5,000 bbls; capable 
making improvements where needed and 
producing high quality products; age 35; 
excellent references. Address 533, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


LATIN-AMERICA—EXPORT MANAGER, 
specializing in Latin American trade, of- 
fers services; preferably Pacific Northwest, 
but other mills considered; 20 years’ ex- 
perience; six years’ flour; fluent Spanish, 
Portuguese, French; master of export pro- 
cedure in all its branches; highest testi- 
monials. Address 1501, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WHO HAS BUILT UP A 
large business in northern New Jersey on 
spring wheat flours is open for a mill 
connection; his record should interest the 
best of mills; a mill which can match the 
sincerity of this salesman and is willing 
to share part of the burden for 90 days 
will be agreeably surprised at results. 
Address 1507, care Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—HURON FLOUR MILL, 
Huron, S. D., fully equipped, 100-bbl ca- 
pacity; must be sold. John Longstaff, 
trustee, Huron, 8S. D. 


FOR SALE—MODERN RICE MILL IN 
Memphis, Tenn; this plant is modern and 
situated on railroad switch; will sell at 
cheap price for one third in cash and 
balance on terms to suit. For further 
information write to Citizens Savings 
Bank, Paducah, Ky. 

FOR SALE—150-BBL HARD AND SOFT 
wheat flour mill; near large city, ample 
wheat, advantageous milling-in-transit 
privileges on two railroads, a third rail- 
way proposed through town; all millfeed 
sold at door to large dairy and chicken 
farm territory; good mixed feed and coal 
business; town of 1,500; every merchant 
here sells mostly our flour; price right; 
must sell on account of insufficient capi- 
tal. Address Box 1439-507, care North- 
western Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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On our books 
for more than 50 years! 


M*" BAKING companies have been buy- 
ing Henkel’s since the old days when 
wheat was ground by water power. From 
small bakeries they have grown into big 
They still depend on Henkel flours. 


Selected high-grade wheat, modern milling 
methods, daily laboratory and baking tests 
produce flours that conform, year in—year 
out—to the high standards bakers now re- 


plants. 


quire. 


Prompt deliveries in any amount. 


sack guaranteed. 


FLOURS 


‘““MADE GOOD” since 1855 


Hard Wheat Flours 
Bakers Best 
Keno 
Chief Pontiac 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO, 


DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 


Every 


73 


Soft Wheat Flours 


Velvet 
Seal of Purity 
Royal Star 


PITTSBURGH 














MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 

















NEW YORK 






Branch Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va. 





PERCY KENT BAG Co., INC. 


Epwin W. Sparks, President 


BROOKLYN 


- BAGS 


COTTON—PAPER— BURLAP 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
situated as to afford us excellent 
shipping facilities. 


BUFFALO 











Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 
David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 


Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 











VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raptps, Micnu., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 


MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 


CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 


Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Tue A. H. Ranpatu Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 

















The Huron Milling Co. ™s2%i2s°° 


BLU TINE BISCUIT FLOUR Met 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
8 quality Pecul iar to This Section. 

















